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PREFACE. 



The following work was composed, as is indicated by tho 
btle, on what is styled in Germany and Switzerland the 
*' Productive System of Instruction." It is in these countries 
that the subject of Education has been deemed a matter of 
paramount importance. The art of teaching, particularly, 
has there been most ably and minutely investigated. To 
give a brief account of the different systems which have 
prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present occa- 
sion, as they assist in forming an opinion of the comparative 
merits of the " Productive System," on which this work is 
principally based. 

** In reference to intellectual education, the persons who were in- 
tftrumental in producing the reformation in schools, in the last century, 
in these countries, may be divided into four classes — the Humanists, 
Philanthropists, Pestalozzian and the Productive Schools. 

** At the restoration of learning, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
the classics were brought out from the libraries of the cloisters in which 
they had been buried. As they presented the only examples of exalted 
sentiments and elevated style which the secular literature of the age 
afforded, they were regarded as the only means of acquiring enlarged 
views and a liberal education ; the study of them received the proud title 
of Humanity ; and the zealous and meritorious men who employed this 
means for the revival of learning, were subsequently termed Humani»t». 

** The rigid Humanists maintained that * the Greek and Latin authors 
are the only source of sound learning, whether in philosophy or rhetoric, 
in poetry or history, in medicine or law, and even in the elements of 
religion ; all has come to us from Greece and Rome.* * The learning of 
the Greek and Latin languages is the only foundation of a thorough 
education ;* the knowledge of the grammar ought to precede all oti^ 
knowledge ; * and philologists are the only thoroughly learned men.* 

**The. Humanists maintained the entire sway of the learned world 
nntil about the middle of the last century, when the school of the 
Philanthropists arose. Disgusted with the extravagant manner in which 
the ancient languages were extolled, they were led to examine into the 
foundations of their pretensions. While they yielded the palm to the 
ancients in all that relates to matters of taste and beauty, they maintained 
tliat this superiority arose from the fact, that the ancients derived their 
views directly from the inspection of nature and the observation of man, 
instead of occupying themselves, as we do, with the mere pictures of them 
drawn by others ; — they pointed to the obvious truth, that the world is older 
and vastly more experienced than it was two thousand years ago ; that in 
regard to all that relates to human knowledge, the present generation are 
really the ancients. They believed that much time was lost by the 
indiscriminate and exclusive use of the classics as the fbundft.ti<QiQk. c£ 
education, which ought to be spent in acc\u\a\t\on o^ ^tWi>A^VEiQr«Sft.^^^^ 
4ni tnat by this tedious and laborious taak, ViIVvimX *xcs \«««\?®^ 
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adrantage to fhe pupil, they were often disgusted with every species of 
'Atellectual effort They also pointed out the moral corrupt bu which 
arises from many of the examples and sentiments of the ancients, and 
especially disapproved that discipline of compulsion and violence, by 
which children have been forced to this ungrateful employment They 
urged the importance of leading by the attraction of knowledge i^lf, 
rather than by force. They paid much attention to the developemcnt of 
the bodily constitution and powers, and professed to aim at forming men, 
and not mere scholars. 

** But, with the ordinary weakness of human nature, in avoiding one 
extreme, they ran into the opposite. They forgot the valuable influence 
<if these studies, properly regulated, upon the faculties and habits of the 
mind. 

** Notwithstanding their error, the Philanthropists unquestionably exerted 
much influence on the improvement of education. The extravagant views 
of the Humanists were considerably modified ; and although many still 
retain the exclusive maxims of their predecessors, many admit, as stated 
in the German * Conversations Lexicon," that * all should be embraced in 
education which can promote the formation of the man, and prepare him 
for the eternal destiny of his spirit.* The Philanthropists also prepared 
the way for their successors of the School of Pestalozzi. This remarkable 
man adopted many of the opinions of his predecessors of the Philanthropic 
school, especially those which related to the developemcnt of the bodily 
powers, and the methods of discipline, and religious instruction. He per- 
ccived, however, that, in assuming practical utility as the exclusive test 
of the value of particular objects of instruction, they had too much 
neglected the developemcnt of the mind itself. In seeking to avoid this 
error, however, he did not entirely escape the other extreme. He assumed, 
as a fundamental principle, that a certain developemcnt of mind was 
necessary for every rank and every occupation. The means of this 
developemcnt he supposed himself to have found, so far as the intellectual 
faculties were concerned, in the elements of form and number, which are 
combined in the science of Mathematics, in Language, and in Natural 
History. The Mathematics appear to have assumed a preponderance in 
practice, which was unfavorable to the regular and harmonious cultivation 
of other powers. The senses and the bodily powers he endeavored to 
develope, in accordance with the views of the Philanthropic school, by the 
careful examination of the various objects of nature and art, which sur- 
round the pupil, by means of music, and by gymnastic exercises, alternated 
or combined with labor. Pestalozzi himself was remarkably the creature 
of powerful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent 
kind, and preserved a child-like character in this respect, even to old age. 
It was probably this temperament which led him to estimate at a low rate 
the importance of positive religious truth in the education of children, and 
to maintain that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated towards 
earthly parents and benefactors, would of course be transferred to our 
heavenly Father, whenever his character should be exhibited to the 
mind of the child. The fundamental error of this view was established 
by the unhappy experience of his own institution: and his own ex* 
ample afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest impulses, 
not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends.* This principle, combined 

* As an example of ibis, it may be mentioned that, on one of those occasions (fre- 
^aently occurring) on which he was reduced to extremity for want of the means of 
supplying his large family, he borrowed $400 (torn a friend for this purpose. In going 
home, he met a peasant wringing his bands in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes* 
tmJozzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, and ran off to escape his thanks. 
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with fhe want 6f tact in reference to the affiiira of common liib, 
materially impaired his powers of usefulness as a practical instructor 
of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed him to execute 
his own plans; and, according to his own system, too much time was 
employed in the profound developement of principles to admit of much 
attention to their practical application. But, as one of his admirers 
observed, he seemed destined to educate ideas and not children. He com- 
bated, with unshrinking boldness, and untiring perseverance, through & 
long life, both by his example and by his numerous publications, the 
firejudices and abuses of the age, in reference to education. He attacked, 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of 
bigotry and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate 
offspring of ignorance. He denounced that degrading system which 
considers it enough to enable man to procure a subsistence for himself 
and his offspring — and in this manner to merely place him on a level 
with the beast of the forest ; and which deems every thing lost whose 
value cannot be estimated in money. He urged upon the consciences 
of parents and of rulers, with an energy approaching that of the an- 
cient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Providence had imposed 
upon them, in committing to their charge the present and future desti. 
nies of their fellow beings. In this way he produced an impulse, which 
pervaded the continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popular 
and theoretical works, reached the cottages of the poor and palaces of 
the great. His institution at Yverdun was crowded with men of every 
nation, not merely those who were led by the same benevolence whiclr 
inspired him, but by the agents of kings, and noblemen, and public insti* 
tutions, who came to make themselves acquainted with his principles, in 
order to become fellow-laborers in his plans of benevolence. 

** It is to these companions of his labors, most of whom resided in 
tSermany or Switzerland, that we owe the formation of another school, 
4vhich has been styled the Productive School, and which now predomi- 
nates in Germany and Switzerland. It might, perhaps, with equal pro- 
priety, be termed the Eclectic School ; for it aims at embodying all the 
valuable principles of previous systems, without adhering slavishly to the 
dictates of any master, or the views of any party. It rejects alike the 
idolatrous homage to the classics, which was paid by the Humanists — the 
unreasonable prejudices of the Philanthropists against classical and merely 
literary pursuits — and the undue predilection for the mere expansion of 
mind, to the neglect of positive knowledge and practical application, which 
characterized too many of the Pestalozzian School. 

** The leading principle of this system, is that which its name indicates 
— ^that the child should be regarded not as a mere recipient of the ideas 
of others, but as an agent capable of collecting, and originating, and* pro- 
ducing most of the ideas which are necessary for its education, when pre. 
flonted with the objects or the facts from which they may be derived. 
While, on the one hand, they are careful not to reduce tlie pupil to a mere 
machine, to be moved by the will of his instructer in an assigned dircc 
(ion, or a mass of passive matter, to be formed by him according to his 
own favorite model, they are equally careful to avoid the extreme, into 
which some of the preceding school have fallen, of leaving him to wander 
indefinitely, in a wrong direction in search of truth, in order to secure to 
him the merit of discovery. They consider a course of education as 
divided into two parts — the period of developement and the period of acqui- 
sition. In the first period, which they consider as particularly devoted to 
developing the faculties and forming the habits of the mind^ in oidet \ft 
prepare it as an instrument for future operations, >Xie^ cas^^yj ^^ \\i^»r*- 
tive proceas chiefly, Tims is not heve of so nvatYi vcD:^cyc\»sff» ^a^ ^^^ 
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tiAbit of mvesdgation and effort, which can only be acquired by meeting 
uid overcoming difficulties. This per'od, which must be made longer or 
ihorter according to the character of the pupil, or the necessity that his 
circumstances in life may impose, is succeeded by the perwd of acquiB* 
Cion, in which the mind is more especially called upon to exercise the 
powers which have been previously developed and cultivated, in the acqni, 
sition of such positive knowledge as may prepare the individual for life 
and action. 1 he inductive process is still employed as much as possible, 
not only because it has become, for many cases, the shortest and most 
agreeable, but because it is important to maintain the habits it has pro- 
duced, and invigorate the faculties it has served to develope. 

** But still it is far less employed than previously, and the pupil is never 
suffered to waste his time in attempting to create a science for himself, 
and thus deprived of the benefit of the experience of sages and centuries. 
On the contrary, they deem his mind capable of being elevated even more 
rapidly by following the processes of patient investigation, by which the 
most exalted minds have arrived at results that astonish and delight him, 
and of thus learning to imitate strides, which seem to him like those of a 
giant, and to cultivate those habits of untiring attention, which the great- 
est philosophers have declared to be the principal source of that telescopic 
glance, that almost unerring power of discrimination, which seems to 
others so nearly miraculous. 

** Such is the Productive System, by which the powers of the pupil are 
called into complete exercise by requiring him to attempt a task unaided, 
and then assisting him in correcting his own errors, or returning from his 
own wanderings, before he is discouraged by the waste of time and the 
iVuitlessness of his efforts. They distingfuish carefully between know- 
ledge and the means of obtaining it To cultivate the senses, and pre- 
sent the objects which they are capable of examining, is to open to the 
child the wurces of knowledge — to place before him a book which is ever 
open, and in which he may every moment read. This, they maintain, is 
the first and most obvious part. of education, according to the dictates of 
common sense. It is one in which nothing but truth is presented to him, 
and which, by calling his powers into constant exercise, ensures their 
improvement, and cultivates a spirit of investigation.** 

The preceding extracts are taken from Art. I. Vol. 1. 
N6. VI. of the American Journal of Education, New Series. 
The author avails himself of this opportunity to express hia 
obligations to the conductors of this valuable periodical. A 
constant perusal of its pages has afTordecT him many valuable 
ideas on the subject of education, and he cheerfully acknow- 
ledges material assistance derived from it in the preparation 
of the "Productive System of English Grammar," which 
is now respectfully submitted to the candid examination of th« 
public, 

THE AUTHOR. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



I. OF THE NOUN. 

What is TOUT name f 

What is the name of the town in which you tive f 

What does the word noun mean? 

Mns. The word noun means name. 

Q, What, then, may your name be called? 

1. A IfOUN. 

Q. What may all names be called? 

2. Nouns. 

Q. BotUm is the name of a place : is Boston a noun ? and if so, why ff 

3. Boston is a noun, oecause it is a name. 

Hudson is the name of a river : is Hudson a noun, and why ? 

Book is the name of something to read in : is hook a noun, and why f 

Will you now inform me what a noun is? 

4. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing. 

(J. Will you mention two nouns the names of persons ? two, the names 
t mines ? two, the names of different places ? 

Q, Will you tell me which words are the nouns in the following 
fences, as I read them to you ? 

" Thomas and Joseph are in the house." 

" The horse and cow are in the lot." 

*' The hawk and the eagle have flown to the mountain." 

** Trees, com, potatoes and apples grow in the fields." 



II. NUMBER. 

Q, What is the meaning of the word number ; as, " The number of bnt- 
ns on your coat?" 

5. Number means one or more. 

Q. What does the word singular mean? 

6. It means one. 

Q, When, then, I speak of one thing only, as ehatr, what number if it f 

7. Singular number. 

g. What, then, does the singular number of nouna d^tiox%\ 

8. The singular number denotes but oue xVivu^. 
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Q. Of what munber is hook, and why f 

9. Book is of the singular number, because It meant 
but one. 

Q, Of what number is ekair, and why f 
Q, What does the word vlurdl mean f 

10. It means more than one. 

Q. Of what number is lamps, and why f 

11 Lamps is of the plural number, because it means 
more than one. 



Q. Of what number is inkstand, and why f 
§. By ■ 



. addins s to dove, we have doves, and es to box, we have boxes. 
How, then, is the^ plural number of nouns usually formed f 

12. By adding 5 or ex to the singular. 

Q, Will you spellthe plural of ounce t glass t vfindow f theatre f antece- 
dent f church t labyrinth t 

Q. How many numbers do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

13. Two, the singular and plural. 

Q, Will you name a noun of the singular number f one of the plurai 
Bomber f 



m. GENDER. 

Q. What does the word gender mean f 

14 Gender signifies sex. 

Q. What does the word masculine mean! 

15. It means male. 

Q. John is the name of a male : of what gender or sex, then, is John t 

16. Of the masculine or male gender. 

Q. What nouns, then, are said to be of the masculine gender f 

17. The names of males. 

Q, What gender, then, is man, and why! 

18. Man is of the masculine gender, because it is the 
name of a male. 

0. Of what ^nder is unde, and why ! father t why f 
Q, What does feminine meanf 

19. It means female. 

Q, Susan is the n^me of a female : of what gender, then, is Susan f 

20. Of the fem nine gender. 

Q, What nouns, then,^ are said to be of the feminine gender f 

21. The names of females. 

Q. What gender is vnnnan, and why! 

22. Woman is of the feminine gender, because it is the 
name of a female. 

Q. Of what gender is aunt, ami wnv f daughter f why f 
Q, What does the word neuter meant 

23. It means neither. 

Q. Chair is the nanie neither of a male nor a female : what gender, thra 
may it properly be called 7 

24. Neuter gender. 

^' fV/jat nouna, then, may be said to be of the neuter gender! 
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25. The names of objects that are neither males nor 
females. 

Q, Of what gender is inkstand^ and why f 

26. Neuter gender, because it is the name neither of a 
male nor female. 



O. Of what gender is bench t why t chair f why ! 



Parent^ you know, is the name either of lather or mother, that is, it 
is a name common to both : of what gender, then, shall we call such nouns 
•8 jMrent^ birdt &c. f 

27. Common gender. 

Q. Whai nouns, then, may be said to be of the common gender ? 

28. The names of such animals as may be either males 
or females. 

Q. Of what gender is aheept and why ? 

29. Sheep is of the common gender, because it is the 
name either of a male ^r female. 



Q. Of what gender is robin ^ and why ? 



^ How many senders do nouns appear to have, and what are they f 

30. Four — me mascuhne, the feminine, the neuter, and 
the common. 

Q, Will you name a noun of the masculine gender ? one of the feminine f 
one of the neuter f one of the common f 

Q. Will you name the gender and number of each noun in the following 
lentences, as I read them to you ! 

" James and William. " Slate and pencil." 

•* John and the girls." " Women and birds." 



IV. PROPER AND COMMON NOUNS. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word common; as, " A common com* 
plMnt !" 

31. Common means general. 

Q, Although there are a vast many male children in the world, each OM 
may be called by the general name of boy : what kind of a noun, then, 
would you call boyf 

32. A common noun. 

Q. When, then, is a noun called common? 

33. When it is a general name. 

Q. What does the word proper mean ? 

34. It means Jit or particular. 

Q. John, you know, is tne particular name of a boy : what kind of a 
Dcmn, then, may it be called f 

35. A proper noun. 

Q. When, then, may a noun be called proper? 

88. When it is a particular name. 

Q. What kind of a noun is Susan, and why ? 

37. Stisan is a proper noun, because it is a particular 
name. 

Q, Wh«t kind of ■ noun is John, and NvYvy ^ 
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Q. What kind of a noun is river, and why f 

38. River is a common noun, because it is a generai 
aame. 

O. How many kinds of nouns do there appear to be. and what are they f 
Q. What kind of a noun is girU f Mary t town t iVeio York t London t 
hoatt t^tnt 

Q. Will you now tell me which words are the nouns in the following sen- 
tences ; which are proper, and which common ; also their gender and number ff 
" Thomas and John." " King and queen." 

" Susan and Mary." " House and barn." 



^ 



V. PERSON. 

Q. When a person, in speaking, says, " I, John, will do it," whatpetMn 
do grammarians call John t 

39. The first person. 

jQ, When, then, is a noun of the first person ! 

40. When it is the name of the person speaking. 

Q, When I say, '* James, mind your studies," what person do graiu- 
marians call James t 

41. The second person, being the person spoken to. 

Q, When, then, is a noun of the second person f 

42. When it is the name of the person spoken to, or 
addressed. 

Q. ** William, James has come." What person is William, and why t 

43. Of the second person, because William is spoken 

(O. 

Q, When I say, ** William, James has come," I am speaking to William 
about James : ol what person, then, is James, and why ? 

44. Of the third person, because James was spoken 
of; that is, I was talking about James. 

Q, When, then, is a noun of the third person? 

45. When it is spoken of. 

Q. ** Thomas, Rufus is in the garden." What person is Thomas t why f 
Is Mtt/us t why ? 

Q. 'How many persons do nouns appear to have, and what are they ? 

46w Three persons — the first, second, and third. 

Q, Will you inform me which of the following nouns are proper, whldi 
eommon ; also their gender, number» and person ? 
" I, James, of Boftton." " Boy and girl." 

" Henry, study your book." " William and his sister." 



VI. CASE. 

Q, We say of an animal, for instance a horse, when he is &t, that " He 
li m a good case ;" and, when he is lean, that *' He is in a bad case ;" what, 
therefore, does the word ease mean ! 

4Z Ckus means amditumt state, d&c. 
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Q. When I say, " Charles strikes William/' " Willlani strikes Charles/* 
Mm may perceive that the state or condition of Charles in the former example 
■ quite different from his state or condition in the latter : in the one, Charles 
ftnkes ; in the other, he is struck : what, then, is meant by the different 
cases of nouns ! 

48. The different condition or position they have in 
relation to other words in the same sentence. 

Q. What does the word nominative mean? 

49. Nominative means naming. 

Q, When I say, ** John Strikes,'* he evidently does something: wnat, 
4ien, may John be called? 

50. An actor or doer. 

Q. Well, then, as the actor or doer is considered the naming or leading 
Boun, in what case is John, when I say, '* John strikes ?" 

51. In the nominative case. 

Q. What, then, is the nominative case of nouns ? 

62. The nominative case is the agent or doer. 

Q. When I say,^ ** The dog runs," in what case is dog, and why ? 

53. Dog is in the nominative case, because it is the 
agent, actor, or doer. 

O. "The cat catches mice." In what case is cat, and why? 
Q. When I say, " Thomas is pursuing the thief," what is the object 
^re which Thomas is pursuing? 

54. Thief 

Q. What does the word objective mean ? 

55. It means belonging to the object 

Q, In what case, then, may thief be reckoned, in the phrase, '* Thomas 
pursues the thief?" 

56. In the objective case. 

Q, What, then, does the objective case denote? 

57. The objective case denotes the object. 

Q, When I say, ** William whips John," in what case is John, and why? 

68. In the objective case, because John is the object. 

Q. What does the word possessive imply ? 

59. Possession, ownership, property, &c. 

Q, When I say, " It is John's slate," I mean to say that John owns the 
skite : in what case, then, shall we reckon John*s t 

60. In the possessive case. 

Q. What, then, does the possessive case of nouns denote f 

61. The possessive case denotes possession, property 
&c. 

Q. When I say, *' Peter's knife," who owns or possesses the knife f 
Q. In what case, then, is Peter's, and why? 

62. In the possessive case, because Peter possesses the 
knife. 

Q, In the example " John's slate," you perceive that John^s ends in «, 
with a comma before it : what is the comma, and what is the s, called in 
grammar? 

63. The comma is called an apostrophe, and the s, an 

apostrophic 5. 

Q, You also perceive that John* a is singular ; how, then, do tiouna ui 
the singular number usually iurm their possosaW^ ««a«\ 
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64. By taking after them an apostrophe with the letter m 
following it. 

Q. "On eagles' wings." Here eagles* is plural, and in the possessive 
case : how, then, do nouns in the plural usually form their possessive case f 

65. Simply by taking the apostrophe without the addi- 
tion of s. 

Q. But if the plural noun does not end in », as, " men's concerns," how 
if the possessive case formed ? 

66. As the same case in the singular number is formed. 

Q. From the foregoing remarks, how many cases do nouns appear to 
have, and what are they? 

67. Three — the nominative, possessive, and objective. 

Q. Decline sometimes means to vary the endings of a word : what, then, 
do 1 mean when I ask you to decline a noun 1 

68. To tell its different cases or endings. 

Q. Will you decline Jchnt 

69. Nominative case, John. 
Possessive case, John's. 
Objective case, John. 

Q» Will you decHne hoy, in hoth numbers? 

Singular, Plural. 

70. JVom. Boy. JVJww. Boys. 

Poss. Boy's. Poss, Boys'. 

Obj. Boy. Obj. Boys. 

Q, When I say, " William's coat," you perceive that the noun coat fol- 
lows William* 8 : bv what is William*8 said to be governed, and why ? 

71. By coat, because it follows William's, 

Q. What, then, may be considered a rule for governing the possessiTe 
case? 

BirXiE z. 

The possessive case is governed by the following 

noun. 

Q, ** William's hat." Is William's a proper or common noun ? Why ? 
(36.)* 

Q. What is its person ? why ? (45.)* Its number ? why ? (8.)* Its gen- 
der ? why f (17.)* Its case ? why ? (61.)* What noun follows WiUiam^s f 
What word, then, governs WiUiam^s t What is the rule ? 

Q. When we mention the several properties of the different words in 
■entences, in the same manner as we have those of WUliam^s, above, wliat 
is the exercise called ? 

72. Parsing. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" JoJin's knife," 

73. Johns is a noun, because it is a name — proper, be- 
cause it is a particular name — masculine gender ; it is the 
name of a male — third person ; it .is spoken of — singular 

* Kofar back to thiii iminber. 
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mniBBS ; it means but one — possessive case ; ft implies 
possession — and it is governed by the noun knifey accord- 
ing to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

Knife is a noun ; it is a name — common j it is a general 
name — neuter gender ; it is neither male nor female — 
rniRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it meana 
Dut one. 

O^riet the learner sparse the foregoing^ till the mode of parsing tte 
noun is so familiar to Aim, that he can do it readily ^ without looking inth§ 
hook. He may then take the following exercises y which are to be parsed in a 
similar manner. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

'* Peter's cap." " Stephen's coat." «« Brother's knife.' 

** John's slate." " Father's house." « Boys' hats." 



VII. OF ARTICLES. 

Q. When I say, " Give me a book," I evidently mean no particular book ; 
but when I say, '* Give me the book," what do I mean f 

74. Some particular book. 

Q. Which are the words that make this difference in meaning f 

75. A and the. 

Q. What are these little words called? 

76. Articles. 

Q. What, then, are articles? 

77. Articles are words placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word definite t 

78. Definite means particular. 

Q. ** Give me the book." Here a part' 
kind of an article, then, shall we call Vie t 

79. Definite article. 

Q, What, then, is a definite article? 

80. It points out what particular thing or things are 
meant 

Q. The word m, when placed before words, frequently signifies n^tt 
what, then, will indefinite mean? 

81. JVot definite. 

Q. When I say, " Give me a knife," no particular knife is meant s what 
kind of an article, then, may a be called ? 

82. Indefinite article. 

Q. Why is it so called? 

83. Because it is not used before the natae ot ^si^ 

particular person or thing. 

8 "•> 



Q. " Give me the book."' Here a particular book is referred to: what 
una of 
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Q. We say, " on apple,'* " an inkstandi*' &c. in preference lo " a apple/* 
'* a inkstand," &c. : why is this f 

84. Because it is easier to speak, and also more plea- 
sant to the ear. 

Q. What kind of letters do wppU and inkstand begin with ? 

85. Vowels. 

Q. In what cases qo we use an instead of a t 

86. Before words beginning with the vowels a, e, i, 

Q. In speaking, we say, " a man," not '* an man :" when, then, do we 
Yise af 

87. Before words beginning wilh consonants. 

Q. Which letters are consonants f 

88. All the letters of the alphabet, except the vowels, 
which are a, e, i, o, u ; and also w and y, except at the 
beginning of words, when they are consonants. 

Q. How, then, do a and an differ? 

89. Only in their use ; a being used before consonants, 
and an before vowels : both are called by the same name. 

Q. How many articles do there appear to be, and what are they f 

90. Two — a or an, and the. 

Q. It is customary to say, ** a boy," not ** a loyt ;" also, *' an inkstand," 
not '*an inkstands :'* oi what number, then, must the noun be, before 
which the indefinite article is placed ? 

91. The singular number. 

Q. What, then, is the rule for the indefinite article? 

BirXiE zz. 

The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 

the singular number. 

Q. We can say, ** the boy," and *' the boys ;" using a noun either of the 
linear or plural number after the : what, then, b the rule for the definite 
article? 

BirZifi zzz. 

The definite article thb belongs to nouns in the 

singular or plural number. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The boy:' 

92. Tlie is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
fiieir meaning — definite ; it means a particular boy — and 
belongs to boy, according to 

Rule III. The definite article the belongs to nouns of the 
mngular or plvral number. 

Boy 'is a noun; it is a name — common; it is a general 
name — ^masculine gendeb ; it is the name of a male — thikd 
VEHsoN ; it is spoken of — and singular number ; it mean« 
Sut one. 



ADJECTIVES. i» 

BXSRCISES Iir PARSING OOlTTIinJEIX 

"Ahandr «« An eagle." "The man." " The boys' hats.*' 

* A man." " An insect." " The men." " A man's cap." 
•*Amite." "An acorn." "The boys." " The girls' room.** 

• A month." " An ounce." " The mice." " The lady's box." 



VIII. OF ADJECTIVES. 

Q. When I say, " John is an obedient, industriousi and good boy," I 
ase certain words to describe hoy : which are they f 

93. IndustriouSf obedientf and good. 

Q. When I say, " a good man,*' to what word is the describing word 
good joined or added t 

94. To the noun man. 

Q. What does the word adjective meant 

95. Joined or added to. 

Q. What, then, shall we call such describing words as good, oMiemt, 
industrunes, &>c. f 

96. Adjectives. 

Q. What, then, are adjectives f 

97. Adjectives are words joined to nouns to describe 
or qualify them. 

Q. •* A wise man." Which word is the adjective here, and why I 
Q. " Rufus is a good boy, but James is a better one." How are Rufiis 
and James spoken of here ? 

98. In comparison with each other. 

Q. The adjectives in the last example are good and better g can you tell 
me which of these words denotes a higher degree of excellence tnan the 
other? 

99. * The word better. 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call better f 

100. Comparative degree. 

Q. What, then, does the comparative degree imply t 

101. A comparison between two. 

Q. '* William is tall, Thomas is taller, but Rufiis is the tallest boy in 
■chool." What b meant here by tallest t 

102. Exceeding all in height 

Q. What does the word superlative mean? 

103. Exceeding all; the highest or lowest degree 

Q. What degree of comparison, then, shall we call tallest t 

104. Superlative degree. 

Q. -What, then, does the superlative degree dot 

105. It increases or lessens the positive to the nighest 
or lowest degree. 

^ Q. When I say, " James is a good boy," I make no comparison between 
him and any other ; but simply assert in a positive manner, that James is f 
good boy. What kind of a sentence, then, would you call this? 

106. A positive sentence. 

Q. Of what degree of comparison, then, shall we call faodf 

107 The positive degree. 
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Q. What, then, does the positive de&ree dot 

108. It merely describes, without any comparison. 

Q. Will you compare great t 

109. " Po«<iv6, great ; Comparative, greater; Superla- 
tive, greatest." 

Q. Will you compare wise in the same manner t 
Q. Wise and great are words of one syllable : how, then, are the com- 
bative and superlative degrees of words of this sort formed t 

110. By adding r or cr, st or est, to the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare small t hight meant 
Q. Will you compare heatUifult • 

111. ** Pos. beautiful; Comp, more beautiful; Sup. most 
beautiful." 

Q. How many syllables compose the word beautiful t 

112. Three. 

Q. How, then, are words of three, or more syllables than one, usually 
compared ? 

113. By placing more and most before the positive. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare industrious t ingenious t dutiful t 
Q. Will you compare wise, by using the words less and least t 

1 14. " Pos. wise ; Comp. less wise ; Sup. least wise." 

Q. Will you in like manner compare benevolent t distinguished T dilatory t 
Q. " Good men, better men, best men.*' Which adiective here is the 
positive, and why ? (108.) Which the comparative f why ? (101.) Which 
the superlative f why f (105.) 

Q. Good, you perceive, is not compared regularly, like great, beautiful, 
dLC. ; and since there are many words of this descnption, I will give vou a 
list of the principal ones, together with others, regularly compared: wiU you 
repeat the comparative ana superlative degrees, as I name the positive ? 

115. Positive, Comparative, Superlative, 

Good, Better, Best. 

Little, Less, Least. 

Much, or many, More, Most. 

Bad, ill, or evil. Worse, Worst. 

Near, Nearer, Nearest, or next. 

Old, Older, Oldest, or eldest. 

Late, Later, Latest, or Jast. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many degrees of comparison do there appear 
10 be, and what are they t 

116. Three^the positive, comparative, and superlative. 

Q. Adjectives, you recollect, describe nouns: to what, then, do they 
naturally belong f 

airxia zv. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" A wiser child.** 

117. A is an article, a word placed before nouns to limit 
their meaning — iimEFiNiTE; it means no particular child — 
and belongs to childf agreeably to 

Rule II. The indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of 
f^ Mt^^lar number 
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WtBer is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — " Pos. wise ; Comp. wiser ; Sup, wisest" — made 
in the comparative degree — and belongs to child^ by 

Rule IV. Ad^jecdvea belong to the nouns which they de- 
icribe. 

Child b a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
H'lme — common gender ; it may be either male or female — 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spoken of — and singular number ; k 
Boeans but one. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1.. 2. a 

•• A dutiful son." " An ugly child." « The base man." 

•• An idle boy." «• An irkBome task." " The whiter cloth," 
»• A foolish son." " A mild reply." •• The milder weather." 

4. 5. 

•• The greatest man." " The more (1) benevolent citizen." 

•• The wisest prince." " The most (1) suitable method." 

•* The noblest man." •* The least (1) distrustful friend." 

6. 7. 

•• A large, convenient, and (1) •• The last choice." 

airjr habitation." *« The best man." 

**The intelligent, mdustrious, ** The nearest relations.*' 

obedient, and (1) docile ** Johnson*s (2) large dictionary." 
scholar.'* •< Murray's small grammar ** 



IX. OF PRONOUNS. 

Q. When I say, " John goes to Bchool, John leanis fast, and John wiU 
excel,'* how can I speak so as to avoid repeating John so often f 

118. By using the word he in its place; thus, "John 
goes to school, he learns fast, and he will excel." 

Q. What little word, then, may stand for Johnt 

119. He. 

Q. What does^ the word proncun mean ? 

120. Standing for, or instead of, a noun. 

Q, What, then, shall we call the word Ae, above? 

121. A PRONOUN. 

Q. What, then, is a pronoun ? 

122. A pronoun is a word used for a noun, to avoid a 
repetition of the same word. 

Q. When James siiys, *' I will study," you perceive that / stands for the 
person speaking : what person, then, is it f (39.) 

0. When I say, *' James, you must study,*' the word y&u evidently in 
•pplied to James, who is spoken to : what person, then, ought you to be 7 

123. The second person. 

1. To be omitted in parsing. 2. /olitton't is |^on«ra^\&^ &>xXvimQen|^V% 
Rule I. 
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O. When I lay, *' He (meaning William) should leant," what person 
ougnt he to be, and why 7 

124. The third person ; because it stands in the place 
of a noun which is spoken of. 

Q. If / invariably stands for the first person, you for the second, and As 
for the third, how can we tell the different persons of pronouns? 

125. By the pronouns themselves. 

Q, What have these pronouns been called from this circumstance f 

126. Personal pronouns. 

fiSr I will now give you a list of all the personal pronouns, which yoa 
must first examine carefully, and then answer such questions on them «■ 
may be asked you. 

DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

FIBST PERSON. 

127. Sing. ' Plur. 

Norn. I. We. 

Po8S. My or mine. Ours or our. 

Oy. Me. Us. 

SECOND PERSON. 

Sing. Sing. Plur. 

Nom. Thou. ^ C Norn. You. Ye or you. 

Poss. Thy or thine. >or< Pass. Your or yours. Your or yours. 
Ohf. Thee. ) (Obf. You. You. 

THIBD PERSON MASCULINE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. He. They. 

Poss. His. Theirs or their. 

0^\ Him. Them. 

THIRD PERSON FEMININE. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. She. They. 

Poss. Hers or her. Theirs or their. 

Oft;V Her. Them. 

THIRD PERSON NEUTER. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. It. They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs or their. 

Obf. It. Them. 



^ 



. Will vou decline / in both numbers f tJunt or you t hef shet itt 
hat 



J. In what person, number, and case is 1% wef myt mtnet our oi 
ours t met utt thou t yet hist they t them t 

Q, In what gender, person, number, and case iahet sJtet itt hist hers t 
kert himt 

Q, How many numbers do pronouns appear to have, and what are they f 

128. Two — the singular and plural. 

Q, How many cases, and what are they? 

129. Three — the nominative, the possessive, and the 
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1^. How many penonsf 

130. Three — ^the first, second, and third. 

Q, How many genders t 

131.'Three^the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

How many pronouns are there in all, of the first person f 
How many of the second, and how many of the third f 
The pronouns of the nominative case, singular » are called leading 
pronouns : now many of these are there f 

133. Five — I, thou or you, Ae, sAe, tt 

Q. Why are not the possessive and objective cases of the smgular and 
■lural numbers, also the nominatives plural, reckoned in the number of the 
leading pronouns t 

134. Because they are all considered as variations of 
the nominative singular. 

Q. To which of the pronouns is it customary to apply gender f 

135. To the third person singular, he, she^ iL 

Q. Why are not the first and second persons each made always to repre- 
sent a difierent gender ? 

136. The first and second persons being always pre- 
sent, their genders are supposed to be known. 

Q. If, as we have seen, pronouns stand for nouns, what gender, number, 
and person ought they to have ? 

137. The same as the nouns for which they stand. 

Q, What, then, may be considered a rule for the agreement of the pro- 
aounsf 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they 
standi in gender^ number^ and person^ 

QUESTIONS ON PARSING. 

Q, How many different sorts of words have we now found, and what 
are theyf 

138. Four — the Noun, the Article, the Adjective, 
and the Proxoun. 

(J. The word partt you know, means division ; and $veeeh, the power of 
using tDords, or (anguage : what, therefore, shall we call these grand divi- 
sions of words f 

139. Parts or Speech. 

Q. When, then, I ask you what p«rt ol speech hoy is, for instance, what 
do you understand me to mean t 

140. The same as to ask me whether boy is a noun 
or not 

Q, What part of speech, then, is WiUiam, and why f (36.) 

1. "He went to school.'* 

... 2. " She went to her task." 

' 8, " William went to his play." 

4. " John returned from his school." 

6, " I request you to mind your studies.** 

6. " The book was mine, but now it is yours." 

Will you name the pronouns in the six foregoing examples f 
How many are there in all t 

What is the gender, number, and v^Twrn oi iCi[tfMe\[i.^«^xix\ ' 
itkdt &urtht Mtht aizthf 
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Q, What IB the gender of hisj m the fourth sentence 7 why f (137.) Ita 
feamber f why t (137.) Its person t why f (137.) Its case t why t (61.) 

Q, Will you name the nouns in the first sentence f in the second t third f 
fourth? fifth? sixth? 



X. OF THE VERB. 

Q. When I say, " James strikes William," which ^rd tells whfll 
James does? 

141. Strikes, 

Q. The word verb means toord ; and as the words in all sentences, which 
tell what the nouns do, are the principal ones, what shall such words be 
called? 

142. Verbs. 

(^. If, in the phrase, " William strikes James," we leave out the word 
itriket^ you perceive at once that the sense is destroyed : what reason, then, 
can you give, for calling some words in a sentence ver6«, and others by a 
different name ? 

143. T.he words which we call verbs are the /most 
important 

Q, ** William studies his lesson." Which word is the verb here, and 
why? 

144. Studies f because it tells what William does. 

O, When I say, ** John chances," which word is the verb, and why ? 
Q. When I say, *' James strikes John," which word shows that an. 
action is performed? 

145. Strikes. 

Q. What kind of a verb, then, shall we call ttrikes t 

146. An active verb. 

Q. What kind of a verb is toaUctt in this sentence, " John walks," and 
why? 

147. Walks is an active verb, because it expresses 
action. 

Q. " He beat William." Which word here is the verb ? Is WiUiam 
an agent or an object ? 

148. An object 

Q. When I say, ** The child walks," woZb, it is true, is an active verb, 
but it has no noun after it for an obfsct, as beat has, in the phrase above ; 
neither can we supply one ; for we cannot say, " The child walks," any 
thing: what, therefore, is to be inferred from this foot, in regard to the 
nature of active verbs ? 

149. That some active verbs will take nouns after them 
for objects, and others will not 

Q. We will next notice this difference. The term traruittve means pasi* 
ing over ; and when I say, " William whips Charles," the verb vohim snows 
that the action which William performs, muset over to Charles as the object. 
What kind of a verb, then, shall we call whipa t 

150. An active-transitive verb. 

Q. What, then, is an active-transitive verb? 

151. It is one that either has, or may have, an object 
after it 

Q. WaUtM, we fi>and, would not take an object after it ; and, as tnirmuu 
m^patsmg over, what shall we call such verbs as inaflbf f 



VERBS. tl 

152. Active-intransitive verbs. 

Q. What, then, is an active-intransittve verb? 

153. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresic^ 
action, but will not take an object afler it. 

Q. When I say, " He eats it," " He beats him," we immediately deter- 
mine that beats and eats are active-transitive verbs, bv the objects after 
them : how, then, may transitive and intransitive verbs be distinguished? 

154. When we can place him or it after any active 
verb, and make sense, it is* transitive; otherwise, it la 
intransitive. 

Q. ** James remains at home — sleeps at home — is at home." Which 
words are the verbs here ? 

155. Remains, sleeps, and is, 

Q, These verbs do not imply action, like strikes, beats, &c. : what do 
they imply T 

156. Existence, rest, or being, in a certain state. 

Q. These verbs, and others of similar character, have been called neuter 
(signifying neither) by grammarians, because they are neither active nor 
passive. On a future occasion, I will make you fully acquainted with a 
passive verb. It is sufficient for our present puipose, that you perceive the 
reason of the name of the neuter verb. What is a neuter verb ? 

157. A neuter verb is one that simply implies being or 
existence in a certain state. 

Q. Will you inform me now, in general terms, what is a correct defini 
tion of a verb ? 

158. A verb is a word which signifies action or being. 

Q. When I say, " I strik-e," in what number and person is strike, and 
why? 

159. Strike is of the first person singular, because its 
agent, /, is of this person and number. 

Q, Hence you may perceive, that verbs, in themselves considered, do not 
have person and number : why, then, are they said to have these properties 
mt all i 

160. On account of the connection which they have 
with their agents or>nominatives. 

0. We say, ** I write," and " He writes;" hence you perceive that the 
enoing of the verb varies, as its agent or nominative varies: what, then, 
will be the rule for the nominative case ? 

BirXiE vz. 

TTie nominative case governs the verb in number 

and person. 

Q. If the nominative case governs the verb in number and person, ia 
what respect must the verb agree with its nominative case t 

BirziE vzr. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case in 

number and person. 

Q, When I say, "James beats him," the pronoun him is the object of 
the action denoted by beats, and is, therefore, in the objective case : whatt 
then, will be a good rule for the objective case after active verbs f 

BVZiE VZZZ. 

Activ&'transitive verbs govern tKe objectwc coi^^^ 
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Q. I ^ill now give you tne differenc endings of the verb iipM, bi its dif* 
ferent numbers ami persons. Will you repeat them f 

Sinsfvlar, PluraL 

161. First person, I love. First person^ We love. 
Second persorif Yon loye. Se<xmd person, Yon love. 
Third person. He loves. Third person. They love. 
Q, Will you repeat the variations of omf 

Singular. , PluraL 

102. 1 Pers. I am. 1 Pers, We are. 

2 Pers. You are. 2 Pers, You are. 

3 Pers. He is. 3 Pers. They are. 

Q. Will you repeat, in the same manner, the variations of i^e f desinf 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" / study my lesson" 

163. J is a PRon cuTf , a word used instead of a noun — pee- 
eoNAL ; it always denotes the same person, (the first) — first 
person; it denotes the speaker — singular number; it 
means but one — ** Norn. I" — made in the nominative case 
to study, according to 

Rule YI. The nominative case governs the verb in number 
and person* 

Study is a verb ; it expresses action — transitive ; it ad< 
mits an object after it — "I Pers. I study" — ^ made in the 
FIRST PERSON — SINGULAR NUMBER, because its nominative 1 
is, with Vhich it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

My is a pronoun, a word used for a noun — personal ; it 
always represents the same person — first person ; it repre- 
sents the person speaking — " Nom. I ; Poss. my, or mine"— 
made in the possessive case — and governed by the noun 
lesson, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
nowu 

Lesson is a noun — common ; it is a general name — neuter 
GENDER ; it is neither male nor female — third person ; it is 
spoken of — singular number ; it means but one — and in the 
objective case; it is the object of the verb study, aai 
governed by it, according to 

Rule VIII. Acttve-transidve verbs govern the objective case. 

BXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

Transitive Verbs. 

^ I lament my faie.*' « He found a dollar." 

••You regard your friends.*' " She attends the schooL** 

•• We desire your improvement" •• It retards the work." 

« We love cor children." «* They shun vice." 

^FiMtamke tt Jmify." «« Ye denve comfort" 
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2. 

•> I love him.*' *« She fbraook you.** 

" I lament her." «* They annoy me.** 

'* Yon aanst them.** " We took it" 

*• He struck her.** '* She relieved us.** 

•* John reads his book" 

His is a fkonoun, a word used instead of a noun — - per* 
toKAL ; it uniformly stands for the same person — masculinb 

«»END£R, THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR N17MBER, becaUSe the nOUU 

John is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule V. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for tohieh 
they standy in gender^ numbery and person, 

•* Nom, he ; Poss, his" — made in the possessive case — 
and governed by the noun book, according to 

Rule I. The possessive case is governed by the following 
noun. 

iCf* The remaining words, book, reads, and John, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

3. 

* Mary studies her lesson." " Virtue rewards its followers." 

** The girls love their books." **A disobedient son giieves his 

**Good children mind their parents." 

parents." ** The intemperate man loves his 

•« Sin deceives its votaries." dram." 

Uh In parsing personal pronouns, we do noi apply Rule V. unless the nouns for 
which they stand are expressed. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

4. 

•« I walk." •• You smile." •* John swims." 

•• James runs." " They wink." " Birds fly." 

•• William hops.'* " We dance." " Lions roar." 

Neuter Verbs, 

•* William is (1.) discreet." (2.) " John's wife is fortunate." 

"James is happy." "John's brother is unhappy." 

" He was studious." " The eagle's flight was dudden." 

«* He became intemperate." •* The scholar's duty is plain." 

•• Thou art wise." •• The judge's pay h. sufccient." 



XI. INDICATIVE MOOD—TENSE. 

Q. When James says, " I will learn," he evidently means, by his man- 
Ber of epeakine, to express his intention to learn ; but when he says, " I 
ean learn," what does he mean t 

UO /* is a VERB ; it implies being — ^neuter ; it is neither active nor pas* 
sive, but expresses being, merely — " 1 pert, I am ; 2 pert. You are ; 3 P«*i. 
He, or William is"— ^ made in tne third person, singular, because WU* 
HoMi its nominative, is, and agrees with TTiZZtam, according to 

Rule VII. A verb mutt agree toith its nominative casern wwmber oMiY^nwiw 

(2.) Ditireot belongs to William, by Ku\e IV . 



i 
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165. That he has the ability to learn. 

Q. What does the word mood mean? 

166. J\hod means manner, 

Q. What, then, does the mood of verbs denote f 

167. The difTerent manner of representing actions* 

Q. What does the word indietUive mean? 

168. Declaring or showing, 

Q. When I say, ** William has studied;'* I declare ^me fact: in wnai 
inood, then, shall we class ha» studied t 

169. In the indicative mood. 

<2. When I say, " Has WiUiam studied?'* the only difference between 
this phrase and the foregoing consists ui a change in the order of the words, 
so as to show that a question is asked : in what mood, then, shall we call 
has WUliam studied t 

170. Indicative mood. 

Q. What, then, is the indicative mood used for? 

171. The indicative mood is used for asserting, indi- 
cating or declaring a thing, or asking a question. 

Cf. In what mood is, 'They do singf* Why! (171.) 
Q. What does the word tense mean? 

172. Tense means time, 

Q. What does present mean t 

173. Present means now, 

Q. When I say, " The bu-d sings,*' I mean that the bird sings now: in 
what tense, then, is sings t 

174. In the present tense. 

Q. What, then, is the present tense used for? 

175. The present tense is used to express what is now 
taking place. 

Q. In what tense is, "The doc runs?'* Why ? (175.) 
Q. " James wrote." " James nas written." These phrases denote 
what is past : in what tense are they ? 

176. In the past tense. 

Q. What does the word future mean ; as, ** At some future time ?" 

177. Future means yet to come. 

Q. In what tense are the phrases, ** I will come*** ** I shall have come ?*' 

178. In the future tense. 

Q. How many grand divisions of time do there appear to be, and what 
are they ? 

179. Three — the present, past, and future. 

■Q When I say, '* John wrote,*' is the action here spoken of past and 
finished? 

180. It is. 

Q. What does imperfsct mean? 

181. Unfinished^ or incomplete. 

Q. *' John was writing when I saw him.** This denotes an action on- 
finished in past time, and corresponds with what is usually denominated in 
Latin the imperfect tense : hence the origin of the name selected by English 
grammarians to denote action past and finished ; a term not all significant of 
m action finished in past time : what, then, does the imperfect tense express f 

182. The imperfect tense expresses what took place in 
past time, however distant 

^ "Feier wrote yeBterday,andhnwntXtaUi»^y.** Hen both acts of 
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writing are past and finiihed ; but which has more immediate referenoe to 
&e present tmie t 

183. Has writteru 

Q. To distinguish this tense from the imperfect, grammarians have called 
H the perfect tense : what, then, will the perfect tense express f 

184. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, 
and also conveys an allusion to the present time. 

Q. " James had read before I wrote." Here, both arts are past and 
finished ; but which took place first f 

185. The act of reading. 

Q. What does the word pluperfect mean ? 

186. More than the perfect 

Q. What tense, then, shall we call, *' James had readf* 

187. The pluperfect tense. 

Q. What, then, does the pluperfect tense express 7 

188. The pluperfect tense expresses what had taken 
place at or before some past time mentioned. 

Q. '* John will come.'* This, you know, was called the future tense : 
can you tell me why 7 

189. Because it implies time to come. 

Q. What, then, does the future tense express 7 

190. The future tense expresses what will take place 
hereafter. 

Q. " I shall have learned my lesson by noon.** Here, an action is to 
take place at a future time specified or mentioned ; and since we already 
have one future tense, we will call that the first, and this the second future 
tense : what, then, will the second future tense express 7 

191. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place at or before some future time mentioned. 

Q. What does synopsis meant 

192. A concise and general view, 

Q. I will now present you with a synopsis ef all the different tenses 
Illustrated by the verb learn : will you repeat it 7 

SYNOPSIS. 

193. Pres. tense^ I learn, or do learn. 

Imp. tens€j I learned, or did learn. 

P^. tense, I have learned. 

Plup. tense, 1 had learned. 

1st Fut, tense, I shall or will learn. 

2d Fut, tense, I shall have learned. 

9^ Tou shall next have the different variations of the foregoing verb, m 
•«ch tense of the indicative mood : these I wish you to study very carefully, 
llMt you may be able to answer the questions which will then be asked yea 

191. To learn. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FRBSBNT TENSE. '' 

SinguUtr, Plural 

I Pen. I learn. 1 Pert, We learn. 

S Pere. You learn. 2 Pere, You laarn. 

3 Pert. He, she, or it leams. 3 Pert. TV»^ \mxvu 

3 % > 
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OR, 
When we wish to express energy or positiveness, ih 

Singular* Pluud, 

X. I do learn. 1. We do learn. 

8. Yon do learn. 2. You do learn. 
3. He does learn. ' 3. They do learn. 

UPEKFECT TEN8E. 
Singular, Plurdl, 

1. I learned. 1. We learned. 

9. You learned. 2. You learned. 
3. He learned. 3. They learned. 

OS, 

Singidar. Plural 

1. I did learn. 1. We did learn. 

9. You did learn. 2. You did learn. 

3. He did learn. 3. They did learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

i. I have learned. 1. We have learned. 

9. You have learned. 2. You have learned. 

3. He has learned. 3. They have learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I had learned. 1. We had learned. 

9. You had learned. 2. You had learned. 

3. He had learned. 3. They had learned. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plural, 

I, I shall or will learn. 1. We shall or will learn. 

9. You shall or will learn. 2. You shall or will learn. 

3. He shall or will learn. 3. They shall or will learn. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have learned. 1. We shall have learned. 

2. You will have learned. 2. You will have learned. 

3. He will have learned. 3. They will have learned. 

*«* For the benefit of those who choose to retain the second person 
lur, as given in former treatises, the following synopsis is inserted. 

SYNOPSIS. 

196. 2d Pers, 8ing> Pres, Thoa leamest, or dost leam. 

2d Pers, Sing, Imp, Thou learoedst, or didst leanL 

2s Pers, Sing, Perf, Thou hast learned. 

2d Pers, Sing, Plup, Thou hadst learned. 

2d Pers, Sing, 1st Put, Thou shalt or wilt learn. 

2d Pers. Sing, 2d Fut, Thou wilt have learned. 

Q. In what mood is, " I leam I" Why f (171.) In what tense I Why t 
075.) In what mood and IfAse is, " He learns f" ** We learn f *' ** I did 
£amr " I have leameir '* I had learned f" **l8haUor wiUleamf*' 
'* I shall have learned f " 

Q. In what person and number is, " I leam f " " You leam t" " Wa 
leam?" "They had leamedt" " He shall leam T* '* We had learned f" 

Q, What does the word auxiliary mean t 

J^. JuzUimry means helping. 
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Q. In the phrase, ** I will nng," imK, you percmve, is need to help form 
the future tenie of $mg t wtZl ie, therefore, called an auxiliary verb, and the 
verb $ing is reckoned the principal verb : what, then, are auxiliary verbs f 

197. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which 
are formed the different tenses, moods, &c. of the prin- 
cipal verbs. 

Q, The auxiliary verbs are not unfrequently denominated the signs of the 
lenses, because each tense has, in eeneral, an auxiliary peculiar to itself' 
what, then, is the sign of the second future f 

198. Shall or tmll hat>e. 

Q. What is the sign of the first future f 

199. ShoB or wilL 

Q, What is the sign of the pluperfect f 

200 Had. 

Q. What is the sign of the perfect f 

201. Have. 

Q. What is the sign of the imperfect 7 

202. Did. 

Q. We can sav, ** I did strike jresterday," or, " I struck yesterday f " how, 
then, can we tell when a verb is in the imperfect tense without the sign did f 

203. If we can place yesterday after the verb, and 
make sense, it is in the imperfect tense. 

Q. What is the sign of the present tense 7 

204. Doy or the first form of the verb. 

Q. From the foregoing, how many tenses does the indicative mood appear 
to have, and what are they f 

205. Six — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, the first and second future tenses. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" TTiey have arrived^* 

206. They is a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun — 
PERSONAL ; it always represents the same person — third 
PERSON ; it denotes the persons spoken of— plural ; it means 
more than one — " Nom. he ; Poss. his ; Obj, him. Plural. 
Nam. they" — made in the nominative case to have arrived^ 
according to 

Rule VI. The nominative ca^ governs the verb. 

Have arrived is a verb, a word that implies action or being 
^active; it implies action — intransitivb; it does not 
admit of an object — indicative mood ; it simply indicates or 
declares a thing — perfect tense ; it expresses what has just 
taken place — ^** 1. 1 have arrived ; 2. You have arrived ; 3. He 
nas arrived. Plural, 1. We have arrived; 2. You have 
arrived ; 3. They have arrived" — made in the third person 
plural, because its nominative they is, and agrees with it, 
according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with it% xwmxMiix^ ^^^^ >"^ 
number and person 
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EXERCISES IN PARSIITO €X>irTIirUBD. 

L 

"They bad come." "The sun has risen.** 

" We did go." " Dogs will fight." 

« The bird will return." « Lions will roar." 

2. 

" James loves William." ** Columbus discovered America.** 

«• Susan beats him." •* Piety promotes our happiness." 

«• I have beaten them." •* He will learn his lesson." 

" She had beaten us." •• John did make ffreat progress," 

"You shall assist him." "They do study their lessons." 

" It did disturb me." " Boys love sport" 

a 

" Do I disturb you 1" " Shall I expect your assist- 

••Did they learn their lessons 1" ancel" 

** Have they recited t" " Will a virtuous citizen commit 

" Does the instructer teach us 1" such (1.) acts 1" 

** Had he dismissed him 1" " Have you found your knife ^" 



XIL POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Q, What does, " He may write," imply t 

207. Permission or liberty to write. 

Q. What does, *' He must write," imply! 

208. Necessity of writing. 

Q. What does, "He can write," imply f 

209. Power or ability to write. 

Q. What does, **He should write," imply f 

210. Duty or obligation to write. 

Q. What does, "He would write," imply! 

211. Will or inclination to write. 

Q. What does the word votenlial mean! 

212. Mkf or powerful. 

Q, In what mood, then, do grammarians reckon eon learnt may writa. 
and, also, must torife, should writer &c. f 

213. In the potential mood. 

Q, Why are all these different forms of representing actions considered 
to be in the potential mood, a name, as we have seen, peculiar only to that 
form of the verb which implies power f 

214. To prevent multiplying moods to a great and 
almost numoerless extent. 

Q. What, then, does the potential mood imply! 

215. The potential mood implies possibility, liberty 
power, will, oblig;atioh) or necessity. 

Q. What are the signs of this mood f 

216. MaVf can, mjisU mighty could^ vxmldi and should* 

Q. jWhat does the word eonjugation mean? 

(1.) Adjective. 
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217. Uniting^ combining, or joining U^ether. 

Q. You recollect that, in Tarying the verb, we joined the pronouns with 
It ; nence, thi» exercise is called conjugation : wnht, then, do you under- 
stand by the conjugation of a verb f 

218. The conjugation of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation and arrangement of its several moods, tenses, 
numbers, and persons. 

219. Corrugation of the verb Learn. 
POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRBSEIVT TENSE. 
SingtUar. Plural 

1. I maj, can, or must learn. 1. We may, can, or roust learn. 

S. You may, can, or must learn. 2. You may, can, or must learn. 
3. He may, can, or must learn. 3. They may, can, or must learn. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, m 

learn. should learn. 

2. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should learn. should learn. 

S. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 
should learn. should learn. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

3. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

learned. learned. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

h I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

ha?e learned. should have learned. 

8. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should have learned. should have learned. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, sr 
should have learned. should have learned. 

Synopsis of the Second Person Singular^ with Thou. 

220. 
Pres, Thou mayst, canst, or must learn. 
Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst learn. 
Per/, l^ou mayst, canst, or must have learned. 
Plup. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst have learned. 

In what mood is, *' I mair learn ?*' Why f (215.) 

Will you repeat the synupa^nrith It thou t hel wet yet you t they f 

In what mood, tense, numlHj and person, is, '* I can learn ?'* " You 

may learn f* ** You might assisir* " They could have learned ?*' ** Ho 

must study 7" 



Q. In what mood and tense is, '*Ihave learned?" *'He shall nmf 
WUliam did sing?" 

Q. Will you coivugate learn in the present teioe, ^\«D9ca\xDMAX ^'"^ 
8* 
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yoa ooiyugate lo9e in th« lame mood, and imperfisct tenie f Strike, m tkt 
perfect tense f Came, in the pluperfect tense f 
Q» How many tenses has the potential moodf 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" He may return.'* 

221. He is a fbonoun, a word used instead of a noun~- 
personal; it invariably represents the same person — mascu- 
^NB GENDER ; it represents a male — third persoi^ ; it de- 
notes the person spoken of — singular number ; it implies but 
one — and in the nominative case ; it denotes the agent — 
" Nom. Ac" — nominative case to may return, by 

Rule VI. The nominative ca^e governs the verb. 

May return is a verb ; it implies action or being — ^active ; 
it implies action — intransitive ; it does not admit an object 
after it — potential mood ; it implies possibility, liberty, dec. 
—PRESENT TENSE ; it denotes what may be now — " 1. 1 may 
or can return ; 2. You may or can return ; 3. He may or can 
return" — made in the third person, singular, because its 
nominative he is, with which it agrees, according to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

1. 

** He may come." '*Boy8 may learn arithmetic" 

** He might retire." '* The wind may have shaken the 
** John can assist me." trees." 

** William must obey his in- ''The lady could have procurea 

structer." her fan." 

** We ma^ have erred. ** James may catch the thie£" 

** John*8 nither would go." ♦• They might learn." 

2. 

**I do rejoice." **The committee will visit the 
•* We do learn." school." 

M John will resume his task." ''An idle boy will find pov 
" An industrious boy will be rich." erty." 



Xm. CONJUGATION OF THE NEUTER VPRB 

To be. 

228. When I say, " I am at home,*' you know that am is a verb, became 
implies beinf or existence ; and since to he means to esiat, the verb mm 
hm been called the verb to he. 

223. INDICATJiE MOOD. 






freseut ^rnse. 
Sifigfdar, PhrnL 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

9L Ton arsL 9. You are. 

Jt HmU 3. Theyara. 



V£RB8. ^ 

IMFBRFBCT TSKSX. 
aimgular. PImnd 

t, I WBa. 1. We were. 

Sl Too were. 2. You were. 

S. He waa. 3. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Shgyiar, Ph 

1. I have been. 1. We have been 

8. Yon have been. 2. You have beesv* 
S. He has been. 3. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TEMSE. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

9. You had been. 2. You had been. 
9. He had bem. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

IXngtdar. Plural* 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

9. You shall or will be. 2. You shall or will be. 

a. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or wiU be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular, Plurail. 

L I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

Sl You will have been. 2. You will have been. 

S. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may, can, or must be. 1. We may, can, or must be. 

8. You may, can, or must be. 2. You may, can, or must be. 
3. He may, can, or must be. 3. They may, can, or must be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would* er 
be. should be. 

9. You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

S. He miffht, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should be. should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

lingular, PluraL 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must haw 

been. been. 

8. You may, can, or must have 2. You may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

Si He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or murt haw 

been. been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. ^^ Plural 

h I might, could, would, or shdiad 1. We might, could, would, or 

have been. ^ should have been. 

9L You might, could, would, or 2. You might, could, would, er 

should have been. should have been. 

B He might, could, would, or 3. They mi^hl^ oovaX*^ -v^s^^x «i 
shoulo have been. ahoxAd Wi« \w«gu 
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224. Synopni cf the Second Person Singular ^ with Thou« 

INDICATIVE MOOD. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres, Thoa art Pres. Thou mayst, canst, or must bii 

Imp, Thou wast Imp. Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

Perf, Thou hast been. or ehouldst be. 

Plup, Tliou hadst been. Perf. Thou mayst, canst, or must 

1 F\tt. Thou shall' or wilt have been. 

be. Plup, Thou mightst, couldst, woulds^ 

£ JFW. Thou wilt have been. or shouldst have been. 



XIV. QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING CONJUGATION. 

Q. Why is am a verb T (158.) What is it sometimes called T (222.) Why 
^ it to called ? (222.) 

Q. Will you give the synopsis of the verb to le with / through the iodica* 
ti^e mood f 

Q. Will you conjugate am in the present indicative T Imperfect ? Per- 
fect 7 Pluperfect 7 1 Future 7 2 Future 7 Present potential 7 Impel 
feet 7 Perfect f Pluperfect f 

Q. In what mood, tense, number, and person, is, " I am f" " Am 17** 
"You were 7" "I have been 7" "Have you been 7" **He may ©r can 
be 7" "We should be 7" "He may have been 7" "They should .haw 
been 7" " Thou shouldst have been 7" "Thou mayst be 7'^ 

Q. Will you repeat the synopsis with ikeu t 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The girls were industrious^^ 

225. Were is a verb ; it implies action or being — ^neutss ; 
it is neither active nor passive, expressing simply being — 
INDICATIVE mood; it simply indicates or declares a thing — 
IMPEEFECT TENSE ; it cxpresses past time — ^** 1. I was ; 2. You 
were ; 3. He was. Plur. 1. We were ; 2. You were ; 3. They 
were, or girls were" — made in the thisd pesson plusal, be- 
cause its nominative girls is, with which it agrees, agreeably to 

Rule VII. A verb must agree with its nominative case in 
number and person. 

Industrious is an adjective, a word joined with a noun to 
describe it — " industrious, more industrious, most industrious" 
— ^ the positive degree ; it describes, without any compar> 
•on — and belongs to the noun girls^ according to 

Rule IV. Adfestiwes belong to the nouns which they de» 
scrtbe* 

9T For the and girb, apply Rxtlis IILand VI. 

EXERCISES IN PARSlC CONTINUED. 

•• William is attentive. * " Am I young 1" • 

•« John is studious." " Was I wrong 1" 

■» We are jealous.** " Have we been wicked I* 

^ Tjbaa art dutiful " «< Were th^ penitent r 
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* Huj has been intelligent** * Wuhington wu patrioCiCi'* 
■ The Doys will have been dutifuL" ** Columbus wts enterpradnff.' 
•* Their estate was smalL** •* My wife's mother is siek.*^ 



XV. OF THE ADVERB. 

Q, When I say, *' The bird flieB swiftly," I do not mean by twiftly t 
describe bird : what does twMy describe f 

;^26. The manner ol flying. 

Q. To what part of speech is tin/t^y joined in the phrase, " The bird 
flies suiftlvf" 

227. To the verb pes. 

Q. What does the word adverb signify f 

228. Joined to a verb. 

Q, What, then, shall we call ail such words as swiftly t 

229. Adverbs. 

Q. " John runs very swiftly.*' Which word here describes or shows 
how swiftly John runs f 

230. Very. 

9* What is the word very called, and all such words as qualify or de- 
•en be adverbs f 

231. Adverbs. 

Q. *' Industrious, more industrious, most mdustrious." What are mart 
and most called here, and why f 

232. Adverbs, because they describe or qualify adjec- 
tives. 

Q, From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be a proper definition 
of adverbs ? 

233. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, to qualify or describe them. 

Q. "John visits me often, but Thomas oftener.** In this example, ws 
see that adverbs may be compared : will you, therefore, compare S0on t 

234. " Soon, sooner, soonest" 

Q. Will you compare wisdy t 

235. " Wisely, more wisely, most wisely." 

Q. How do adverbs ending in ly appear to be compared f 

23G. By the adverbs more and most. 

Q. Will you in this manner compare admirably t fooHshly t 
Q. Many adverbs are compared hke adjectives of one syllable, as soom 
abo\e ; but there is a very considerable number, the comparison of which 
is not regulated by any general rule. The following lisv embraces adverbs 
Tahously compared: will you repeat the comparative and superlative of 
each, as I name the positive 7 # 

237. Positive, Comparative. Swneilative, 

Often, oftener, ottenest. 

Much, more, most. 

Well, better, best. 

Soon, sooner, soonest. 

Justly, more justly, most justly. 

Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

Justly, less justly, W-stXYoMiJilo 

Badly, tr ill, worse. 



I 

il 

'I 
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SS8. AM<.— AdrerbA, though very numerous, may nevertheless b§ reduced to a tew 
«ltwea. You will now read with attention the following list, and I will than uk 
fou some questions respecting each class. 

■. Of number: as, ** Once, twice, tlirice,** &c. 

2. Of order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, lastly, finally," &e. 

3. Of place: as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, anywhere, somewhere, nowhere. 
Herein, whither, hither, thitiier, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
hence, thence, whithersoever,** ice 

4. Of time. 

Of time preeetU : as, " Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time poet: as, "Already, before, lately, yesterday, heretofore, hitherto, lon^ 
•uce, long ago,** &c. 

Of time to come: as, "To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, henceforth, henceforward. 
hjf and by, instantly, fvcsently, immediately, straightways,*' &:c. 

Of time indefijtite: as, " Oft, often, oAtimes, oftentimes, sometimes, soon, seldom 
daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again,'* &c. 

5. Of quantity: as, "Much, little, sufficiently, how much, how great, enough, 
abundantly ," Ax. 

6. Of manner or quality: as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, unjustly, quickly, slowly,** 
&c Adverbs of quality are the most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed 
by adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, or changing le into /y : as. 
"Bad. badly; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably; admirable, admirably.'* 

7. Of doubt: as, " Perhaps, perad venture, possibly, perchance." 

& Of (Affirmation: as, "Verily, truly, undoubtedly, doubtless, certainly, yea, yea, 
surely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at all, in no wise,** &c 

10. Of interrogation: as, " How, why, wharefore, whether,'* &c. 

11. Of comparison: as, " More, most, better, best, worse, worst, less, least, very, 
Almost, little, alike," &,c. 

When a preposition suffers no change, but becomes an adverb merely by its appli* 
cation : as, when we say, " He rides about ;" " He was near falling ;" " But do not 
^f^er lay the blame on me." 

There arc also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, and the letter a used 
instead of at, on, ice. : as, " Aside, a* hirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, 
aground, afloat." 

Q^ \{}\\ you name two ad\«xtjs of number? two cf order? two of place ? 
two of time present ? two of iime past ? two of time to come ? two of time 
indefinite ? two of quantity f two of manner or qualify ? two of doubt ? two 
of affirmation ? two of negation t two of interrogation f two of comparison ? 

Q. Adjectives describe as well as adverbs : now, then, can you tell one 
from the other ? 

239. Adjectives describe nouns, but adverbs describe 
or qualify vverbs, adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Q. This fact should be remembered ; you shall, therefore, have it in the 
form of a rule : will you repeat it ? 

RTJZiB IZ. 

Adverbs qualify verbsj adjectives^ and other adverbs. 

Q. From had we form the adverb badly : how, then, may a large class 
%l adverbs be formed 7 

240. By adHing ly to adjectives. 

Q, Will you in this manner form an adverb from wise t from great t from 
hftful ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" The bird sings sweetly" ^ 

241. Sweetly is an adverb, a word used to qualify a verb 
adjective, or other adverb ; in this example it qualifies the verb 
tingSj agreeably to 

Rule IX. Adverbs qualify verbsj adjectives^ and other 

adperhs, 

- S*^M, 6ird and the ar« parsed as before. 



PREPOSITIONS. m 

EXERCISES IN PARSING OONTINUfiO. 
Adverbs qualifying verbs, 

**The soldiers marched slowly.*' " They will return soon." 
" The girls sing delightfully." " The boys write admirably.** 
" Honry improves rapidly." " Susan dances elegantly." 

Adverbs qualifying adjectives, 

••He was very attentive." " James is more studious." 

•John is quite busy." •* Walter is most studious." 

* William is really studious." " Ellen is less happy." 

Adverbs qualifying verbs and other adverbs, 

•• You learn grammar very well," " James writes most elegantly." 
•• The boys write too fast." " I will assist you most chee^ 

•• He will come much oftener." fully." 

Adverbs promistmously used, 

" He has read once." " John is not happy." 

•• I will first remind you." " Whither shall I fly 1" 

** I saw him yesterday." ** My brother sends me the paper 

•» I have eaten sufficiently." monthly." 



XVI. OF THE PREPOSITION. 

Q. To say, "The cider is — cellar," would make no sense: can you 
inform me what would make sense 7 

242. " The cider is in the cellar." 

Q. By placinff the little word in after cider is, and before cellar f the sen- 
tence is rendered complete : what office, then, does in perform ? 

243. It connects words, and thereby shows the relation 
between them. 

Q. What does the word preposition mean ? 

244. Placed before. 

Q. What, then, may those words like in be called, as they are placed 
liefore other words to connect them with words preceding t 

245. Prepositions. 

Q. What, then, are prepositions 7 

246. Prepositions are words used to connect words, and 
hereby show the relation between them. 

247. List -of the 'principal Prepositions, 

Amonff 

arouna 

amidst 

athwart 

after 

about 

against 

across 

above 

according to 

Q. Will you 
et ft it nt o 



at 

by 

below 

between 

beneath 

behind 

betwixt 

beside 

beyond 

before 

mention the 
7 rf t? ut 



concernmg 

down 

except 

excepting 

for 

from 

in 

mto 

instead of 



near 

of 

off 

on 

over 

out of 

respecting 

to 

towards 



notwithstanding through 

prepositions beginning mlVk a't 
wt 



throughout 

touchmg 

up 

upon 

under 

undemeatii 

unto 

with 

within 

without 
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Q. Will you now repeal all the prepositions t 

a Do we say, **He works for I," or, "He works for me**f 

Q, In what case is mef (127.) 

Q. What case, then, follows prepositions ? 

248. The objective case. 

Q, This fact is of sufficient importance to constitute a rule : will voot 
therefore, repeat 

ATJZiB Z. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" John found his hat in the road J 

249, In is a preposition, a word used to connect words, 
and show the relation between them ; it here shows the relation 
betv/een hat and road. 

Road is a voun ; it is a name — common ; it is a genera] 
name— NEUTER gender ; it is neither male nor female — third 
PERSON ; it is spoken of — singular number ; it means but one 
— objective case ; it is the object of the relation denoted by 
the preposition in, and governed by it according to 

Rule X. Prepositions govern the objective case,* 



EXERCISES in PARSING CONTINUED. 



** John ran through the house into 

the garden." 
" We have deceived him to our 

sorrow." 
" We came in season." 
** You study grammar for your 

improvement in language." 
** From virtue to vice the progress 

is gradual." 
"They travelled into France 

through Italy." 
** He lives within his income." 
•• Without the aid of charity, he 

lived very comfortably by his 

industry." 



"I will search the house dili- 
gently for him." 

" We might learn the lesson be- 
fore them." 

"According to my impressioo, he 
is in fault." 

" Notwithstanding his poverty, he 
was the delight of his ac- 
quaintances." 

"On all occasions she behaved 
mih propriety." 

" Of his talents we might say 
much." , 

" We may expect a calm after a 
storm." 



XVII. OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Q. When I say, " John ^his book," the sense, you perceive, isincora- 

plete. Can you put a word into the blank which will complete the eenae t 

250. " John reads his book." 



* The remain ins woraB are paT^d as before. 



CONJUNCTIONS. J7 

Q, Can yoa iidbnn me what the foregomg expression is called f 

251. A sentence. 

Q, What, then, is a sentence T 

252. A collection of words, forming a complete sense. 

Q, " Life is short." This expression is called a sentence : can you tell 
tae what kind, and why ? 

253. It is a simple sentence, because it makes sense, 
and has but one nominative and one verb. 

Q. What does the term corn-pound mean? 

254. It means composed of two or more things. 

Q. •' Life is short, and art is long.** This sentence is made up of tw« 
simple sentences : what, therefore, may it be called ? 

255. A compound sentence. 

Q. What, then, is a compound sentence? 

256. A compound sentence contams two or more sim- 
ple sentences connected together. 

Q. What does the term conjunction signify? 

257. Union, or joining together. 

Q. In the compound sentence, "John writes, and William l^ms," the 
simple sentences are joined together by the word and : what word, then« 
inay and be called ? 

258. A CoxjuNCTiow. 

Q, ** The king and queen are an amiable pair." In this sentence, words 
and not sentences are connected by and : can you point out the words so 
connected ? 

259. King and queen. ^ 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the nse of the 
conjunction ? 

260. A conjunction is used to connect words and sen- 
tences together. 

Q, When I say, ** Five and four are nine," what do I mean? 

261. Five added to four make nine. 

Q. What, then, is implied by andt 

262. Addition. 

Q. When I say, " I will go, if you will accompany me," what does the 
conjunction if imply ? 

263. Condition or supposition. 

Q. What does the word copulative mean? 

264. Uniting, joining, or linking together, 

Q. Andj if J &.c. are called copulative conjunctions : can you tell me why f 

265. Because a copulative conjunction connects or con- 
tin jes a sentence by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
a cause, &c. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will you 
repeat them ? 

266. •* And, both, because, besides, for, if, provided, 
since, then, that, therefore, wherefore." 

Q, When I say, " James and John will come,** I mean both will come , 
bat when I say, '* James or John Mrill come,** what do I mean? 

26T That either James or John, one o{ \kyatci> ^^ 
ooma 

4 ^ 
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Q. Are the words in this Bentence, then, joined or disjoined f 

268. Disjoined. 

Q, What word is it that expresses the disjoining? 

269. Or. 

Q. What part of speech is or f 

270. Conjunction. 

Q, What does the word disjunctive meanf 

271. Disjoining or separating. 

Q. What kind of a conjunction, then, shall we call or t 

272. A disjunctive conjunction.^ 

Q, •* James will come, but Henry will not." Here the two clauses of 
the sentence are opposed to each other in meaning, and the word but sepa- 
rates these two clauses : what, then, does this word imply ? 

273. Opposition of meaning. 

Q, From tne foregoing, what appears to be the use of the disjunctive 
conjunction ? 

274. The conjunction disjunctive connects sentences, by 
expressing opposition of meaning in various degrees. 

Q. The following are the principal conjunctions of this class : will you 
repeat them ? 

275. ** But, than, though, either, or, as, unless, neither, 
nor, less, yet, notwithstanding." 

Q. Prepositions, you recollect, connect words, as well as conjunctions ; 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other 7 

276. Prepositions show the relation between words, but 
conjunctions express an addition, a supposition, a cause, 
or an opposition of meaning. 

Q, "He and she write." In what case Is he t she? 

Q. The pronoans he and sAe, you perceive, are both in the same case, 
and connected by the conjunction and : when, then, may nouns and pro- 
nouns be connected ? 

277. When they are in the same case. 

Q, ** She will sing and dances." How may this sentence be corrected f 

278. " She will sing and dance." 

Q, In what mood and tense is, " She will sing ?*' 

Q, To say, " She dance," is incorrect; danccj then, in this example, 
cannot be in the present tense : will you, then, inform me what ** She will 
sing and dance" means, when fully expressed 7 

279. " She will sing and she will dance." 

Q. Here will dance is in the future tense, as well as wUl sing : when, 
then, may verbs, in general, be connected 7 

280. When they are in the same mood and tense. 

Q. From the foregoing particulars, what appears to be the rule for the 
use of conjunctions, m connecting words 7 * / 

BTJXaS ZZ. 

Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the 
same case. 



it 



INTERJECTIONS. » 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
John assists his father and mother.** 

281. And is a conjunction, a word chiefly used to connect 
words and sentences — copulative ; it connects ya^^ier and 
mother. 

Mother is a noun ; it is a name — common ; it is a general 
name — feminine gender; it is the name of a female— j 
THIRD PERSON ; it is spokcD of— SINGULAR NUMBER ; it mcansi 
but one — and it is one of the objects of assigts, and is, there- 
fore, in the objective case, and connected with ya^Aer by the 
conjunction and, according to 

Rule XI. Conjunctions usually connect verbs of the same 
mood and tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. 

** I will reward him and them at ** She reads well, dances (8.^ ele- 

some future time.'* gantly, and plays admirably 

•« We in vain (1.) look for a path on the piano-forte." 

between virtue and vice." ^ Intemperance destroys the mind 

** Reproof either hardens or sofl- and benumbs the senses of 

ens its object" njan." 

•* In the morningf of life, we ea- ** You may read this sentence 

gerly pursue pleasure, but first, and then parse it" 

oftentimes meet (2.) with sad *' He has equal knowledge, bat 

disappointments." inferior judgment" 

** A good scholar never mutters ** John rises early in the mornings 

nor disobeys his instructer.'* and pursues his studies." 



XVIII. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. When I exclaim, " Oh ! I have ruined my friend," " Alas ! I fear 
for life," which words here appear to be thrown m between the sentences, 
to express passion or feeling 7 * 

282. Oh! Alas! 

Q. What does interjection meanf 

283. Tfirown between. 

Q. What name, then, shall we give such words tack! alas ! &c.f 

284. INTERJECTIONS. 

Q. What, then, are interjections t 

285. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden 
feelings of the speaker. 

(1.) In vain means the same as vainly. It may, therefore, be called an 
adverbial phrase, qualifying look, by Rule IX. 

(2.) Meet agrees with we understood, and is, therefore, connected with 
purnie by the conjunction &uf , according to Rule XL 

(3.) Dances and ptaye both agree with «fce, uiwLet«VooA.,*sA%xfe^«i^^^'» 
tOiiiMotMil the hrmer with tmo*, and ila% \aU«T vraV Aawwa, Vi ¥j«^^^ >^- 
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LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of earnestness or grief f aa, •* O I oh ! alas ! ah I" 

2. Of wonder; as, "Really! strange!" 

3. Of calling; as, "Halloo! ho! hem!" 

4. Of attention; as, "Behold! lo! hark!" 

5. Of disgust i as, " Foh ! fy ! fudge ! away !" 

6. Of silence; as, "Hush! hist!" 

7. Of contempt; as, "Pish! tush!" 

8. Of saluting; as, "Welcome! hail!" 

Q. Will you examine the foregoing list, and then name an interjection of 
grief? One of wonder? One of calling f One of attention ? One of dis* 
gust ? One of silence ? One of saluting t 

Q. How may an interjection generally be known t 

286. By its taking an exclamation point after it 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

" OA / / have alienated my friend" 

287. Oh is an iNTEKJECfioN, a word used to express pas- 
S'on or feeling. 

The remaining words are parsed as before. 



EXERCISES Iir PARSING CONTINUED 

** Oh ! I must go and see (I.) my ** Strange ! I did not know 

dear father before (2.) he dies." . you." 

** We eagerly pursue pleasure, buti *'Hush! our instructer is at the 

alas! we often mistake the door." 

road to its (3.) enjoyment" «* Fy ! how angry he is !" 

(1.) The sense is, '*I must go, and I must see;" the verb $ee, thent 
agrees with /, understood, and is, therefore, connected with must go, ao- 
(u>rding to Rule XL 

(2.) iBrfore, an adverb. 

CS.) Apply, first. Rule V. ; then, Rula L 



RECAPITULATION 



CRITICAL REMARKS. 

OOMPOSITZOXi'. 

XIX. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

288. English Grammas teaches us to speak and write the 
English language correctly. 

289. Grammar is divided into four parts, namely, 

290. 1. Orthography, 3. Syntax, 
2. Etymology, 4. Prosody. 



XX. OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

291. Orthography includes a knowledge of the nature and 
power of letters, and teaches how to spell words correctly, 
I'his part of grammar is usually learned from spelling books 
and dictionaries. 

292. Orthography means word-makings or spelling. 



XXI. OF ETYMOLOGY. 

293. Etymology teaches how to form, from all the words 
in the English language, several grand divisions or sorts, com* 
monly called Parts of Speech. 

294. It includes a knowledge of the meaning and use of 
words — also their different changes and derivations. 

295. Etymology signifies the origin or pedigree of words. 

XIX. What does English grammar How is a knowledge of ortbographj 
teach? 388. usually obtained ? 21)1. 

Into bow many parts is it divided 7 289. What does orthography mean ? 392. 
What are they f 290. XXI. What does etymology teacb ? S83L 

XX. What does orthography inelude What does it include ? 294. 

And teach ? 291 What. doe« \.\m vi w^ %MS(v\ti ^ ^^6)^ 

4* V«k.V\ 
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XXII. OF SYNTAX. 

296. Syntax teaches how to arrange or form words into 
sentences correctly. 

297. It includes a knowledge of the rules of composi- 
tion, formed from the practice of the best writers and 

speakers. 

298. Syntax signifies arranging or placing together; or, as used in gram- 
mar, sentence-making. 



XXIII. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX COMBINED. 

299. The words of the English language are usually 
divided into nine sorts, commonly called Parts of Speech 
namely, 

Noun, Pronoun, Pbeposition, 

Article, Verb, Conjunction, 

Adjective, Adverb, Interjection. 



XXIV. OF NOUNS. 

300. A noun is the name of any person, place or thing ; as, 
maut London, knife, 

301. Nouns are of two kinds, proper and common. 
Common nouns are general names ; that is, they are names 

common to all individuals of the same kind or sort; as, hoiuef 
city, river, 

302. Proper nouns are particular names; that is, they 
are the names of particular individuals of the same kind or sort ; 
as, George, Boston, Mississippi. 

303. When proper names have an article placed before them, they are 
ftsed as common names ; as. " He is the Cicero of his age." 

304. When a propei*noun admits of a plural, it becomes a common noun ; 



XXII. What does syntax teach ? 29G. 
What does it include ? 297. 

What does the word signify ? 298. 

XX III. How many different sorts of 
vorils are there ? 299. 

Wliat are they ? 299. 
What are thpse wirts of words com* 
Botily called ? 299. 

XX IV. What does the word noun 
neaii ?* 

What is a noun ? 300. Give an exam- 
ple. 

How roanydifi^rent kinds of nouns are 
there, and what are tbey ? 301. 



What does the word common mean f 
31. 

What is a common noun ? 301. Givt 
an example. 

Wiiat does proper mean ? 34. 

V/hat is a proper noun ? 302. Give an 
example. 

When proper nouns have an artide 
before them, how are they used? SOS- 
Give an example. 

Are proper names used as such in tba 
plural? 304. 

Why cannot proper names tav« m 
plural? 304. 



• SmL l«t 



NOUNS. 43 

wm, " The twelre Ctuars" or, *' The seven Jametes." This is obvioui 
from the fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one object 
only, and, therefore, essentially singular. Accordingly, the nouns Span' 
tardt Evropeant American^ &c. are common nouns, as weU as their plurals, 
Spaniards, Europeans, Americans, &c.* 

305. Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by the 
addiuon of articles or pronouns ; as, " The boy is stuufous ;" *' That girl is 
discreet." 

306. When a noun signifies many, it is called a noun of multitude, or a 
collective noun ; as, " The people, '* The army.** 

307. Abstract signifies taken from: hence an abstract noun is the name of 
1 quality abstracted from its substance ; as, knowledge, goodness, virtue, &c. 

308. To nouns belong person, gender, number and case. 



XXV. PERSON. 

309. When any person, in speaking, introduces his own 
name, it is the first person ; as, " I, James, of the city of Bos- 
ton, do give," &c. 

310. The name of the person spoken to, is the second person; 
as, " James, come to me." 

311. The name of the person or thing spoken of, or about, 
is the third person ; as, " James has come." 



XXVI. GENDER. 

312. Gender is the distinction of sex. 

313. Nouns have four genders— r-the masculine, the feminine, 
the common, and the neuter. 

314. The masculine gender denotes the names of males ; as, 
man, boy, d&c. 

315. The feminine gender denotes the names of females ; as, 
woman, girl. 

What do they become when so used ? When is a noun of the second person f 

304. Give an example. 310. Give an example. 

Wliaf kind of nouns are Spaniard, When is a noun of the third personf 

jSmericana, Spaniards 1 2M. 311. Give an example. 

What effect does the use of articles XXVI. What does the word geniar 

liave on common nouns? 305. mean ? 14. 

What is a noun of multitude, or a coU What is {gender as applied to nouns T 

lective noun? 306. Give an example. 313. 

What is an abstract noun ? 307. Give What does the word masc^fins mean?I5. 
an example. What docs the ma8c«iiine (gender of 

What belong to nouns? 308. nouns denote? 314. Give an example. 

XXV. When is a noun of the first per- What does/emiwMie mean ? !'.». 
fon ? 309. Give an example. What does the feminine gender denotef 

315. Give an example. 

*8tt^^» tha proptr nane ofa eoantrjr, aad Sftadard has, hj tatM gnmniariaiM, bam ealUl tha ^rq^m 
aMM of A poople ; but tha latlter is a Kcnerie term, charaetiirisiB| any ooa «l % ft«a.V vaafiBwr ^ x ^ww KVa 
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316. The common gender denotes the names of such am* 
mals as may be either male or female ; as, parentj bird, 

317. The neuter gender denotes the names of objects which 
are neither males nor females ; as, chair, table, 

318. Some nouns, naturally neuter, do, by a figure of speech, as it is 
called, become masculine or rcminine ; as when we say of the sun, " He is 
setting," and of a ship, ** She sails well,*' &c 

319. The English language has three methods of distinguishing sex, 

319-1. By different words ; as, 



Male. 


Female, 


Male. 


FetnaU, 


Bachelor, 


Maid. 


Husband, 


Wife. 


Boar, 


Sow. 


King, 


Queen. 


Boy, 


Girl. 


Lad, 


Lass. 


Brother, 


Sister. 


Lord, 


Lady. 


Buck, 


Doe. 


Man, 


Woman. 


Bull, 


Cow. 


Master, 


Mistress.^ 


Bullock or'l 
Steer, 3 


Heifer. 


Milter, 
Nephew, 


Spawner. 
N iece. 


Cock, 


Hen. 


Ram, 


Ewe. 


Drake, 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer, 


C Songstress ff 
^ Singer. 
Maaam. 


Earl, 


Countess. 


Sir, 


Father, 


Mother. 


Sloyen, 


Slut. 


Friar, 


Nun. 


Son, 


Daughter. 
HindL 


Gander, 


Goose. 


Stag, 


Hart, 


Roe. 


Uncle, 


Aunt. 


Horse, 


Mare. 


Wizard, 


Witch. 


319-2. By a differenc 


e of termination ; 


as, 


Male. 


Female. 


3Iale. 


Female, 


Abbot, 


Abbess. 


Enchanter, 


Enchantress. 


Actor, 


Actress. 


Executor, 


Executrix. 


Administrator, 


Administratrix. 


God, 


Goddess. 


Adulterer, 


Adulteress. 


Governor, 


GoyernesB. 


Ambassador, 


Ambassadress. 


Heir, 


Heiress. 


Arbiter, 


Arbitress. 


Hero, 


Heroine. 


Baron, 


Baroness. 


Hunter, 


Huntress. 


BrideCTOom, 
Benefactor, 


Bride. 


Host, 


Hostess. 


Benefactress. 


Instructor, 


Instructress. 


Caterer, 


Catcress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Chanter, 


Chan tress. 


Landgraye, 


LandgrayiiM^ 


Conductor, 


Conductress. 


Lion, 


Lioness. 


Count, 


Countess. 


Marquis, 


Marchioness 


Czar, 


Czarina. 


Mayor, 


Mayoress. 


Deacon, 


Deaconessi 


Patron, 


Patroness. 


Duke, 


Duchess. 


Peer, 


Peeress. 


Elector, 


Electress. 


Poet, 


Poetess. 


Emperor, 


Empress. 


Priest, 


Priestess. 



What does the common gender denote 1 
116. Give an example. 

What does neuter mean 7 33. 

What docs the neuter gender denote 1 
317. Give an example. 

What is said of nouns naturally neu- 
ter, in respect to gender? 3I& Give an 
•ztmple. ■ 

How many gendorsdo nouns have, and 
wkat are they 1 30. 

How many methods are there in Eng* 
Hsh of distinguishing sex 1 319. 

Whtab is the first ; as, toy 7 girl? 31^1. 

WUyou epeU the ftminjne eonrespond' 
^r m U^Asrf iiH-l. to be9f nephmf 



wizard 7 friar 1 sir? drake? earl 7 g'onitr f 
hart ? king ? lad ? man ? master 1 timgert 
sloven 7 son? stag 7 uncle? 

WM you s\Hill the masculine oorrs- 
spon4|4ig to maid 7 girl 7 madam f demgk^ 
ter? niece? 

What is the second method of dlstUi ■ 
guishiiig sex ; as, abbot 7 abbess 7 319-9. 

Will you spell the feminine oonrs* 
sponding to abbot ? actor ? administraUrt 
baron? benrfaetor? bridegroom? eondueU 
or? eiar? duke? emperor? SMCutorl 
god? governor? heir? hero? koet? Mmt- 
«r ? iiutruUer ? Jew ? Hon ? marquiej ji»> 
i^ Msrt •roM'Msr? 



NOUNS. 



M 



itfdb. 
Prince, 
Prior, 

Prophet, 

Protector, 

Proprietor, 

Shepherd, 

Songster, 

Sorcerer, 



Female. 
Princess. 
Prioress. 
Prophetess. 
Protectress. 
Proprietress. 
Shepherdess. 
Songstress. 
Sorceress. 



319-3. By prefixing a noun, 

A cock-sparrow, 
A man-servant, 
A he-goat, 
A he-bear, 
A male child, 
Male descendants, 



Male. 

Sultan, 

Tiger, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Viscount, 

Votary, 

Widower, 

pronoun, or adjective ; 

A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-9ervant. 
A she-fi^bat. 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



FemmU, 

CSultaness. 
^ Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountesa. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 

as. 



XXVII. NUMBER. 



320. Number shows how many are meant, whether one or 
more. 

321. Nouns have two numbers, the singular and the plura.. 

322. The singular number expresses but one ; as, boy. 

323. The plural number implies more than one ; as, boys, 

324. Some nouns are used in the singular number only ; as, 
loheaty gold, sloth, pride, dutifulness. 

325. Other nouns are used in the plural number only ; as, 
bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

326. Some nouns are the same in both numbers ; as, deer, 
sheep, swine, 

827. The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 

adding s to the singular ; as, sing, dove, plur. doves. 

328. The irregular mode of forming the plural is as follows : when the 
noun singular ends in ar, ch^ soft, sh, or ss, we add es to form the pliral ; as, 
bmc, boxes i church, churches; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses. 

329. Nouns ending in / orfe, change these terminations into vee to form 
the plural ; as, loaf, loaves i wife^ wives. 



*§rer? sultan? tiger? tutor? viscount? 
Wtary? wiiiower? 

Will you spell the masculine corre- 
flponding to abbess? czarina! duchess? 
embassiulress ? heroine ? huntress ? poet- 
est? prophetess? toidow? 

What is the third method of distin- 
guishing sex ; as, a man-servant ? a maid- 
servant? 319-3. 

Will you spell the feminine corre- 
fpondinir to male child? male descendants ? 

XXVn. What does the word number 
mean ? 5. 

What does the number of nouns show t 
980. 
" What does ringiUar mean 7 & 



What does the singular number of 
nouns imply ? 332. Give an example. 

What does plural mean ? 10. 

What does the plural number of nouni 
imply? 323. Give an example. 

How ore wheat, gold, &c. used ? 324. 

Ilow are bellows, lungs, &c. used ? 325. 

What is said of deer, sheep, &c. ? 326. 

How many numbers do nouns have, 
and what are they? 321. 

How is the plural number regularly 
formed ? 327- Give an example. 

When do we add es to form the plural I 
328. Give an example. 

What ia thft \»\vit%\ «A lwiJ2_ 

VAial \a Uift iMVfe fat \X1 
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lowing iiouns form their plurals not according to any general 



Sing. PluT, 
Man, Men. 
Woman, Won^en. 



330. When a noun singular ends in y, with a vowel before it, the titar«( 
18 formed regularly ; as, fey^ keys ; dday, delays ; vdUeyi valleys. But if 
the y does not have a vowel before it, tlie plural is formed by changing y 
into ies ; as, fly, flies ; beauty^ beauties, 

321. The folio ^ - - 

rules : — 

Sing, Plur, 
Mouse, Mice. 
Louse, Lice. 
r^.„ 5 Cows or 
^°^» iKine. 
Penny, Pence. (L) 
Die, Dice. (2.) 
Pea, Peas. (3.) 

332. Mathematics^ metaphysics^ pneumatics^ ethics, politics, &c. are reck- 
oned either as singular or plural nouns. The same is equally true of mean^, 
alms, amends. Antipodes, credenda, minutits, literati, &c. are always plural. 
Bandit is now considered the singular of banditti. The noun news is alwaya 
singular. Many nouns form their plurals according to the laws of the lan- 
guage from which they are derived. The following are of this class :> 



Child, 

Ox, 

Tooth, 

Foot, 

Goose, 



Children. 

Oxen. 

Teeth. 

Feet. 

Geese. 



Sing» Plur. 

Fish, Fishes. (3.^ 

Cupful, Cupfuls. 

Spoonful, Spoonfuls. 

Brother-in-law, Brothers-in-law. 
Court-martial, Courts-martial. 



Singular, 
Antithesis, 

Appendix, 

Apex, 

Arcanum, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 

Beau, 

Basis, 

Calx, 

Cherub, 

Crisis, 

Criterion, 

Datum, 

Diaeresis, 

Desideratum, 

Effluvium, 

Ellipsis, 

Emphasis, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 



Plural. 

Antitheses. 
5 Appendixes or 
i Appendices. 

Apices. 

Arcana. 

Automata. 

Axes. 

Beaux or Beaus. 

Bases. 

Calces. 
5 Cherubim or 
C Cherubs. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Data. 

Diaereses. 

Desiderata. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 
5 Encomia or 
^ Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Singular, 
Genius, 
Genus, 
Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatuus, 

Index, 

Lamina, 
Magnus, 



Plural. 

Genii. (4.) 

Genera. 

Hypotheses. 

Ignes fatui. 
C Indices or 
C Indexes. (5.) 

Laminae. 



Magi. 

Memorandum. ^fcSSdr.. 
Metamorphosis, Metamorphoses. 



Parenthesis, 
Phenomenon, 
Radius, 
Stamen, 

Seraph, 

Stimulus, 
Stratum, 
Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Vortex, 



Parentheses. 

Phenomena. 

Radii or Radittsea. 

Stamina. 
S Seraphim or 
(^ Seraphs. 

StimulL 

Strata. 

Theses. 

Vertices. ^ 

C Vortices or 
(_ Vortexes. 



Will you spell the plural of d^toy 7 330. 
9alUyf What is the rule for forming 
these plurals ? 330. 

Will you spell the plural of Jly 7 330. 
beauty ? Rule for the plural ? 

Do man, woman, form their plurals re> 
gularly, or irregularly 1 331. 

Will you spell the plural or man? of 
woman ? child ? ox? tooth ? foot ? goose ? 
mouae ? louae ? brother ? die ? fish ? spoon- 
ful? eourt'martial? 

Will you spell the singular of live? 
kine ? cows ? brethren ? oxen ? teeth ? 
pence 1 pennies ? peas ? fishes 7 cupfuls ? 
brothers-in law ? 

What is the plural of pea, when we re- 
fee U quantity ? 0(ph? 



What is the singular of banHtHt 
332. 

In accordance with what laws doeff 
antithesis form the plural ? 332. 

Will you spell the plural of opex? aj». 
pendix? arcanum? automaton? axis? cri- 
sis? basis? criterion? datum f desident' 
turn? effluvium? encomium 1 erratum t 
genius? index? memorandumi 

Will you spell the singular of hoses f 
beaux ? cherubs ? ellipses ? genii! theses t 
parentheses 1 stimuli? strata? 

How are mathematics, optics, &c con- 
sidered in regard to number? 332. 

Of what number is means ? 332. almst 
amends? antipodes? literati T news? 



(2.) JDtM, for Goininc. 



(3.) PeoH and fiih, meufaif qnutitiM ; Ml 



fi.) Pennia, when Uie coin b meant. 
ptafMod/Met, whan oumber is ineaot. 
fe.J Gtnii wbea deaotiag aerui or inapiuiy apinlv : (rcntutet, wbea denoUnt; Deraons of ccaiin. (6.^ 
"^r, rAes dmotiag paiatwt or tabiM of coBtcati ; tiub»«, vrbw TeftTr\B|U> i3ifHinit%i)aBm«i. 



NOUNS. 



«7 



XrVIII. CASE. 

333. Case means the different state, condition, or reiatiou 
which nouns have to other words in the same sentence. 

334. In English, nouns have three cases — the nominative, 
the possessive, and the obj^tive. 

335. The nominative case is usually the agent or doer, and 
always the subject of the verb. 

336. The subject is the thmg chiefly spoken of; as, " John assists Wil* 
liam:" here, J^n is the subject spoken of, or the nominative case to tho 
verb assists, 

337. The possessive case denotes possession, ownership, pro- 
perty, &c. ; as, " William's book." This case may be distin- 
guished from the other cases by the apostrophe or the letter «. 

338. A noun in the singular forms its possessive case by 
taking the apostrophe and the letter s after it ; as, " John's hat." 

339. Plural nouns usually form their possessive case simply 

by taking the apostrophe ; as, " On eagles' wings." 

340. When the plural of nouns does not end in », they form their posses- 
Hve case by taking both the apostrophe and the letter s; as, " Mens 
houses." 

341. When the singular ends in ss, the apostrophe on/y is added ; as, "For 
goodness* sake:" except the noun witness ; as, '* The witnesses deposition." 

342. Nouns ending in nee form the possessive by adding the apistrophe 
only ; as, " For conscience* sake :" because an additional s would occasion 
too much of the hissm^ sound, or increase the difficulty of pronunciation. 

343. The objective case denotes the object of an action or 
relation. 

344. In the sentence, ** John strikes him," him is the object of the action 
denoted by strikes; and in the sentence, " He went from London to York" 
York is the object of the relation denoted by the preposition to. 



345. DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 





Singular, 


Plural. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


Nominative case, 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Men. 


Possessive case, 


Mother's, 


Mothers'. 


Man's, 


Men's. 


Objective case, 


Mother, 


Mothers. 


Man, 


Men. 



XXVIII. What is the meaning of the 
word east 7 47. 

What is meant by the case of nouns ? 
333. 

How many cases have nouns, and what 
are they ? 334. 

What does nominativ mean ? 49. 

What is the nominative case? 335. 
Give an example. 

What do you understand by the subject 
of a verb 7 336. Illustrate it by an exam- 
ple. 

What does possessive mean ? 59. 

What does the possessive case denote ? 
337. Give an example. 

ITow may this case be distinguished 
from the other cases 7 337. 

How do nouns in the singular form 
their posnessive ease? 338. Give an exam- 



How do nouns in the plural 7 339. 

When the plural noun does not end i* 
8, how is its possessive formed? 340. Give 
an example. 

When the sinsfular ends in ss, bow it 
the possessive case formed ? 341. Give 
an example. 

How is the possessive case of nouni 
ending in net formed ? 343. Give an ex* 
ample. 

Why is not the « added 7 342. 

What does the word objective meanf 
55. 

What docs the objective case of 
nouns denote? 343. Give an exam- 
ple. 

What does the declension of noons 
mean ? 68. 

Will you decUns tMthMrl 34S* wiiikl 
^otJuT f Hall 



a ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BUXiz: X. 

TTie possessive case is governed by Vie following noun. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
** JohjCs wife retumed.^^ 
346. John's is a proper noun, of the masculine gender 

the THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, POSSESSIVE CASE, aU(l 

^verned by wife, by Rule I. 

Wife is a common noun, of the feminine gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, aild NOMINATIVE CASE tO retumedy 

by Rule VI. 

Returned is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
imperfect TENSE — " 1. I letumed ; 2. You returned ; 3. He 
returned, or wife returned" — made in the third person, sin- 
gular, and agrees with toife, by Rule VII. 

more exercises in syntax. 

• 

•* William's son has come." " William's wife's sister remained 

** John's brother died." in town." 

" John makes (1.) boys' hats." •• Rufus studied Johnson's Diction- 

" John lost his knife." ary." 

" The boys neglected their les- " Mary's bonnet is old." 

sons." " Virtue's reward is sure." (2.) 

•* Intemperance ruins its votaries." •* Rufus's hat is new." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

" Brothers estate^ 
347. If you examine the foregoing example, you will find it difficult to 
ascertain whether the estate is the property of one brother or more ; if of one 
only, an apostrophe should precede the «, thu? ; "Brother's estate :" but if it 
belongs to more than one, an apostrophe should follow the 9, thus ; " Bro- 
thers^ ^tate.'* Mistakes of this sort often occur ; hence you perceive the 
impoiCtance in writing, of attending to the subject of grammar. 

" Mans^ happiness.^^ 

348. Incorrect, because mans* is in the possessive case, sin- 
gular number, and, therefore, the apostrophe should be placed 
before the s, according to the observations above, and Art. 338. 

Will you repeat the rule for the posses- Why cannot you tell ? 
give case ? Rulvj ' If only one brother is meant, how 

In the sentence, " John's wife return- should the apostrophe be placed ? How, 

ed,' will you parse John's? wife? re- if more than one? 
turned ? 346. In the phrase, *' Mans' happiness," why 

Why is JokiCs in the possessive case ? is it incorrect for the apostrophe to follow 

337. the 8 1 348. 

What kind of a verb is returned? 346. What is the rule for forming the pes- 

Why ? 153. sessive case of nouns ? 3:t8. 

In what case is vnfe ? 346. Will you now parse man's ? 

Why 7 335. We spell the possessive case of man 

^ tC^ The pupil may next parse the addi- thus, »n-a-Ti-(apostroplie) * ; will you in 

Honal exercises in syntax. like manner spell the possessive of John 

In the phrase, " Urotbers estate," does William ? Rvfus ? toomen 7 boys? 
one brother, or more than one, own the td* The remaining exercises are Is le 

iQltate 7 347. corrected as well as parsed. 

ij AeUn-^rMxudtin Tark ' (L) A^lMtttet aid bdonft ttmiwni, by Hal* H 



ARTICLES. 



49 



SEIfTEirGES TO BE PARSED 

••Johns SOD departed." 
** Susans sister will learn." 
^ Charles task is too difficult" 
•• I have read Willi's poem." 



AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

" I discovered Maiias faults." 
" Susan made little Harriets bon* 



net 



»» 



** Johnson makes mens 8hoe& 



»» 



EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN.* 

349, Will you write down two sentences, each containing a 
proper noun, as for example, " William learns grammar" 1 One, 
containing a common noun ? One, containing a noun of the third 
person singular? One, of the third person plural, and in the 
nominative case ? One, having a noun of the second person 
singular and of the feminine gender ? One, having a noun tho 
nanne of some article of food 1 One, having a noun tho name of 
some quality ? One, having a noun of multitude l One, having 
your own name associated with ^ooA;; as, '^John Griscom*s 
book"? 



XXIX. OF ARTICLES. 

350. Articles are words put before nouns, to point tb6m 
out, or to limit their meaning. 

851. There are two articles, a or an, and the, 

852. A or an is called the indefinite article. 

853. The is called the definite article. 

354. The article a is called indefinite, because it means no particular per- 
son or thing ; as, '* a house," " a man," that is, any house, any man. The 
article the is called definite, because it means some particular person or thing ; 
•8, " the house/* ** the man," meaning some particular house, some partica- 
lar man. 

355. ^becomes an before a vowel, and before a silent A; as, "an acorn," 
" an hour." But if the h be sounded, the a only is used ; aa, "a hand," ''a 
heart :" except when the word before which the article is placed, has its ac- 
cent on the second syllable ; as, **an heroic action," " an historical account." 

356. Before woras bennning with u lon^, a is used instead of an,* as, "« 
onion," "a university. *'o useful thing." 

357. A is also used for an before the word one, because, in pronoimdng 
tnct we sound it as if written toun. 

358. The article a or an means one; as, ** an ounce," ** a pound," that 
m, one ounce, one pound. 



XXIX. What is an article? 350. 

What does definit* mean ? 7ft. 

What ifi the called ? 353. Why 1 354. 
OiTe an (example. 

What do<;8 indtfinite mean ? Rl. 

What is a or an called/ 352. Why 7 
S54. Give an example. 

How many articlea are there? 351. 
Mame them 

When does a become «» ? 355. Give an 
txample. 



But if the h IB sounded, which is to ba 
used ? 355. Give an example. 

What exception to this ? 355. Give an 
example. 

Do we say, "a union," or "on union"? 
"a university," or "on university"? 
Why ? 3,56. 

Do we say, "a one," or "an one**? 
Why ? 357. 

What does th^ article a mean ? 
Give an example. 



• BillMr OB a alato or in a 



BanaiaipV bodk. )upl tax \^ v^rGMk* 
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BUXiB XX. 

Die indefinite article a or an belongs to nouns of th9 

singular number, 

BUXiz: XXX. 

flie definite article the belongs to nouns of the singular 

or plural number, 

359. Exception. When the adjectives /eto, £T^^ many, doten^ hundred, 
thawtandf &,c. come between the noun and article, the notin to wiiich the 
md^fiiute article belongs, is plural ; as, ** a few men," *' a great many men." 

EXERCISES IN SYi^TAX. 
" The bird flies swiftly:' 

360. The is a definite article, and belongs to birdy ac* 
cording to Rule III. 

Bird is a common noun, of the common gender, the third 
PERSON, singular NUMBER, and in the nominative case to 
fiies^ by Rule VI. 

Flits is an active-intransitive veIib, indicative mood, 
present tense — " 1. I fly ; 2. You fly; 3. He flies, or bird 
flies" — made in the third person, singular, and agrees 
with bird^ by Rule VII. 

Swiftly is an adverb, qualifying^ie*, by Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

••The boys have arrived season- "Children attend the school." 

ab'v." " William founded a university.** 

•* Galileo invented the telescope." •* The grass is green." 

•♦ The boy had an ulcer." •* Farmers carry hay into the 

•• William gave an historical ac- barn." 

count (1.) of the transaction." •• The good scholar obeys his iiK 

•• Columbus discovered the conti- structer." 

nent of America." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

•* He hud a ulcer*'*'* 

361. Incorrect, because we use an before a vowel, except u 
long : a should, therefore be an; thus, " an ulcer." 

sentences to be parsed and corrected, continued 
•♦ A enemy approaches." •» Three barley corns make a inch.** 

♦•James procured a inkstand." ••Eight drams make a ounce." 

••He conferred a honour." **They formed an union." 

•*An unit figure occupies the low- ••He quoted an hard saying." 
est place in whole numbers." •* Thomas has lost an horse." 

What is the rule for the indefinite arti- Vd" The remaining exercises are next u 

cle ? Rule II. be parsed from the book. 

What exception to this rule? 359. Would you say, " a ulcer," or " an ul 

What is the rule for the indefinite cer"? Why? 361. 

article ? Rule III. . {[J* The pupil should now take the rs* 

In the sentence. " the bird flies swift* maining sentences to be corrected. Re 

tf^ how do you parse the 7 bird? fiies ? should be required to parse as well «u ear 

mifUpf 360. red them. 



I II mi*— ■■ 



(ijippifWSvmr 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

363. Will you write down two sentences, usingr in one the definite, 
Slid in the other the indefinite article ? One, containing a correctly used 
oefore u long 7 One, having a definite article correctly used before the 
oontfonant A ? 

Will you write two nouns, the names of different things in the school, 
loom ? Two, the names of different cities ? One sentence, having t 
pioper noun used as a common noun 7 



XXX. OF ADJECTIVES- 

363. An adjective is a word joined to a noun, to describe 
or define it ; as, " An obedient son." 

364. In English, an adjective is varied only to express the 
degrees of comparison. There are three degrees of compari- 
son — the positive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

365. The positive degree simply describes an object; as, 
" John is good,^^ 

366. The comparative degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in meaning ; as, " William is better than John." It im- 
plies a comparison between two. 

867. The superlative degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree; as, "Thomas is the best ,^^ 
•• Walter is the worst,^^ 

368. It implies a comparison between three or more. 

369. The simple word, or positive, if a monosyllable, (1.) becomes the 
comparative by adding r or er, and the superlative by adding st or e»<, to 
the end of it ; as, wise, wuer^ wisest ; great, greater, greatest. 

370. In words of more than one syllable, the comparison is usually made 
by placing the adverbs tnore and most before the positive ; as, benevolent, 
■lore benevolent, most benevolent. 

371. The comparison is sometimes formed by the adverbs less and least ; 
•S, wise, less wise, least wise. 

372. Dissyllables (2.) ending in y ; as, happy t lovely, and in le, after a mute 
(30 as, able, ample, or accent^ on the last syllable ; as, discreet, polite, easil 

XXX. What 18 the meaning of the What does it imply ? 368. 
word adjeetivt? 95. What is a monosyllable? 369. < 

What is an adjective? 363. Give an How are monosyllables compared ? 368. 

•xample. Give an example. 

How many degrees of comparison are How are dissyllables compared 7 372. 
tbere ? 3t}4. What effect do less and least have oa 

Will you name them 7 adjectives? 371. 

What doeM the positive degree do 1 365. What is a dissyllable 7 372. 
Give an example. Will you spell the comparative an4 

What does the comparative degree do? superlative degrees of ahUJ lovely f ««•• 

966. Give an example. pU? discreet? polite? 3Ti. 

What does it imply 7 366. Which are the mules ? 372. 

What does ruperlative mean 7 103. How do words of more than two syl- 

' What does the superlative degree do 7 tables almost invariably form their eom- 

W7. Give an example. parison? 372. 

(W A vofd of one Rlbibl*. Q.\ A. woid ol %«o lilBaMM. 

tl.) ^ X f^ <, sad « and g teM, m 1 



» E'^GLISH GRAMMAR. 

admit of er and est ; as, happier^ happiest ; ableVf abtestj &c. Words oi 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of these terminations. 

373. In some words, the superlative is formed by adding the adverb most 
to the end of them ; as, nethermost, tUtermost, uppermost. 

374. Some adjectives, having in themselves a superlative signification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, extremef perfect t f^ight, wrong, infinite, cease^ 
iess, supreme, omnipotent, eternal. 

375. By adding tsh to adjectives, we have a sfight degree of comparison 
below the positive ; as, black, blackish ; salt, saltish. 

376. Very expresses a degree of quality, but not the highest ; as, " good,^' 
^*very good." 

377. Words used in counting and numbering are called numeral adjective* ; 
as, one, two, three ; first, second, third. These adjectives are not compared. 

378. An adjective put without a noun, with the definite article before it, 
becomes a ixoun in sense and meaning, and may be considered as such ixi 
parsing ; as, *' Providence rewards the good, and punishes the bad.'^ 



BUXiXS XV. 

Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe* 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" John is sincere.^^ 
879. John is a proper noun, of the third person, sinou 

LAR NUMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, and Id the NOMINATIVE CASE 

to is, by Rule VI. 

Is is a neuter verb, in the indicative mood, present 
TENSE — " 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or John is,"— made in 
the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with John, according 
to Rule VII. 

Sincere is an adjective, — " sincere, more sincere, most sin- 
cere," — made in the positive degree, and belongs to John, by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•* You are studious." 
** John is more studious." 
" William is most studious." 
** Mary is intelligent." 
" James is active." 
" Thomas is less active." 
J* Charles is happy." 
** Mary is tall. Susan is taller." 
** No composition is perfect." 
Religion makes its votaries happy. 



•f 



t) 



*' One man has come." 

** Two men have departed." 

** Twenty men iriW sail." 

" James wrote his name on the finC 

page." 
'* Here comes a great man." 
** Here comes a greater man." 
** Here comes the greatest man." 
" The first fleet contained five bun* 

dred men." 



Ib perfect compared? Why? 374. 

Vl^ill y()u name several others that are 
not compared ? 374. 

How is the superlative formed in the 
word upper ? 373. 

What is the effect of ish added to ad- 
jectives? 375. Give an example. 

What is the force of very in compari> 
■on? 376. 

What are numeral adjectives? 377. 
dive an example. Are they compared ? 



WUfom 4)0tff fte efVMMntfvs uA 



superlative Aegnesot good7 iUl mutkf 
little 7 

When is an a<!tjective to be considerod 
• noun ? 378. 

What is the rule for the adjective ? IV. 

In the phrase, ** John is sincere," bow 
do you parse John? is? sincere? 379. 
Why is sincere in the positive de<;re«? 
365. Why do you call is a neuier verb I 
157. 

VSrLetths pupU nsxt take the vurckssa 
tktifoUim^amdfeufMUSh^^rs. 



PRONOUNS. ftS 

XXXI. 

880. Double comparatives and superlatives, since they add nothing 
to the sense, should be avoided ; as, toorser, more wiser, &,c. ; also^ 
letserj supremest, most infinite^ &c. 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will yoQ write down two scntenceti, each containing a diff'-irent 
adjective in the. positive degree ? Two, with adjectives in the comparative 
degree ? Two, with adjectives in the superlative degree ? 

Q. Will yoQ supply such adjectives in the following sentences as will 

make sense 7 "A boy studies his lesson." " A boy deserves 

punishment."* ** A man helps the man." " Merchants own 

ships." ** The instructer loves scholars." ** William is a 

BchoUUr, Rufus is a ond; but Thomas is the one that I ever saw." 



XXXII. OF PRONOUNS. 

381. A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
a disagreeable repetition of the noun. 

382. A PERSONAL PRONOUN is SO Called, because it invari- 
ably represents the same person. There are five personal 
pronouns — I, thou or you, he, she, it. They have person, 
number and case, like nouns ; and those of the third person 
have gender also. 

383. / is the first person, thou the second, he, she, or it, the 
third. He is masculine, she is feminine, and it is neuter. 

384. Pronouns, like nouns, have three cases — the nomi 
native, the possessive, and the objective ; and two numbers — 
the singular and plural. 

385. Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly used in th« 
solemn style, before nouns and adjectives beginning with a vowel or silent 
k ; as, "blot out all mine iniquities." 

XXXI. Is it correct to say, ** A lesser XXXII. What does the word pronoun 

evil?" Why not? 380. signify? 120. 

Will you correct the following inaccu- What is a pronoun ^ 381. 
racies in comparison as I read them to • Why is a personal pronoun so called 1 

you ? 382. 

** He is intelligenter." How many personal pronouns are 

'• She is the most wisest.** there, and what are thoy ? 382. 

" A wor«4>r evil.'* Why is this number said to include all 

** William is a bad boy; Joseph is a the pronouns? 134. 
worker one." Which is the first person ? the second I 

" He gave a more stronger proof of the the third ? 383. 
fact than the other." To which of the pronouns do we apply 

" The pleasures of the mind are more gender? 383. 
(1.) preferable than those of the body." Why is not gender applied to the first 

"That table is round, but this is a ai)d second persons ? 136. 
rounder one, and that is the roundest of W .)ich is masculine ? 383. which femi- 

tbe three." / nine' •*■"" ^hich neuter? 383. 

** This is more square.** How many cases have pronoana, and 

•* A more greater concern.** what are they ? 384. 

** The most fairest of all the daughters How many numbers ? 384. 
efEve." Wilt you decline It thou t is t the f 



«• 



UJ8 mother's eitremest Joy.** it? 127. 






ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



XXXIII. COMPOUND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

386. Compound personal pronouns are formed by adding 
(he word self^ in the plural selves, to the simple pronouns ; as, 
himself, themselves, d^. 

. SINGULAIU 



PERSON. 

First, 
Second, 



Third, 



CASE. 

JVbifi. 
Post, 
Oh), 
Nom. 

Foss, 

Obj. 

Nom, 

Foss, 

Obj, 

Nom, 

Foss, 

Obj. 

Nom, 

Foss. 

Obj, 



Myself, 
Wc 



Wanting, 
Myself, 
Thyself, or 7 
Yourself, $ 



Thyself, <w> 
Yourself, 3 
Himself, 



Himself, 
Herself, 

Herself, 
Itself, 

Itself, 



PLUBAIm 

Ourselves. 

Ourselves. 
Yourselves. 

Yourselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 
I'hemselves. 

Themselves. 
Themselves. 

Themselves. 



BUXiB V. 



Pronouns must agree mth the nouns for which they 
stand, in gender, number and person. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



<( 



John found his knife,^* 
887. John is a proper noun, of the biasculine gender, the third 

PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and NOMINATIVE CASE tO fouud, by 

Rule VI. 

Found is an active-transitive verb, in the indicative mood, 
IMPERFECT TENSE — ** 1. I found ; 2. You found; 3. He or John 
found** — made in the third person singular, and agrees with John, 
^ Rule Vfl. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, 
masculine gender, and agrees with John, according to Rule V. ; in 
the possessive case, and governed by knife, by Rule I. 

Knife is a common noun, of the third person singular, neuter 
oender, the objective case, and governed by found, according to 
Rule VHI. 



Of what number and person is minel 
ntrs 7 ne7 loel they ? thine 7 you 7 
yours 7 327. 

Of whit gender, number and person is 
he 7 she 7 it 7 

Of what number, person and case is 
they 7 ours 7 his 7 hers 7 mine? 

In what style were mine and thine for* 
merly uHcd ? 385. 

XXXI I L How are the compound per- 
sooaJ pronouns farmed 7 380. 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
personal pronouns in the phrase, " Jobft 
found his knife?" V. 

How do you parse John 7 387. 

Will you parse John in the phrase, 
"John found his knife?" 387. 

Will you parse found? hist knife? 
387. 

tC^ TTie learner should next parse the re- 
maining exercises in Syntax from the 
and then take tke exercises 1« bt utritten 



ft 



PRONOUNS. 

BXERCISES IW SYNTAX OOlfTIlfUED. 

1. 

* JameB obtained his request** ** Ye despise reproof. 

* I will assist jou.** •• They mend their pens. 

* He will receive his reward." •• Mary tore her handkerchieC** 
•* She misused him." •• Virtue has its reward." 
''Sin ruins its votaries." ** She deceived them." 

' 2. 

An indulgfent father will reprove **John is in distress, and f will 
his son when (1.) he deserves assist him." 

it" ** I found Mary and her mother in 

**A dutiful son gladdens the hearts trouble, and (2.) comforted (3.) 

of his parents." them." 

EXERCISES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different personal 
pronoun of the first person? One, having a pronoun of the first person 
plural? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable pronouns, 
no as to make sense 7 ** — lost my hat, but found — again." ^ Let 
Harriet have — book, for ^ will need — to get her lesson." •• The 
travellers lost — way, and tlie boys conducted — to — homes." 

Q. Will you fill up the following broken sentences with emtalile 
words to make sense ? *' Intemperance — — evil." ** Washmgton 

father of his :* ** Columbus America." *» Boston 

inhabitants." "The ocean is miles wide," •• first 

man." 



XXXIV. OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

388. In the sentence, '* Both wealth and poverty are temptation^ : that 
tends to excite piide, this discontent;** you perceive that the word that 
represents wealth,*and the word this poverty. This and that do, thefefore, 
resemble pronouns, and may, for this reason, be called pronouns. 

389. when I say, " This house is mine, that barn is yours," the words 
this and that are joined to nouns like adjectives, to define or specify them : 
they may, on this account, be called adjectives. 

390. Adjective pronouns, then, are words that resemble both 
pronouns and adjectives. These pronouns are sometimes call- 
ed pronominal adjectives, or specifying adjectives. 

391. The ADJECTIVE pronouns may be divided into three 
Borts — ^the distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

392. The distributive are those that relate to persons oi 
things, taken separately and singly. 

' XXXIV. What are acUective pro* One in which they resemble a<Uectives T 

Boun8?390. 389. 

Why are they lo eallefl ? 388, 389. Into how many sorts may these pn>- 

By what other name have these pro- nouns be divided, and what aro theyf 

BOUJI8 been called? 390. 391. 

Will you give an example in which What is a distributive pronomal 

tbese words resemble pronouns? 388. 302. 



a.) Aiwmb. «.) ConiuBcttnu <^'^ fc,ilfBl%A»1X. 



06 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

393. DISTRIBUTIVE (1.) PRONOUNS. 
Each, every, either, and sometimes neither. 

394. Each relates to two or more persons or things, taken separately j 
BB, *' Each of his brothers is doing wejl.** 

395. Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies each one 
of them, taken separately ; as, '* Every nran must account for himself.** 

396. Either relates to two persons or things only, taken l^eparately, and 
signifies' the one or the other; as, "1 have not seen eifAer.* Hence, to 
iay, " Either of the three,** is incorrect. 

39"/. Neither means not either; that is, not one nor the other; as, 
** Neither of my friends was there.** 

398. The demonstrative (2.) pronouns are those which 
precisely point out the things to which they relate. 

399. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Sing. Plu, 

This, These. 

That, Those. 

Former, Former. 

Latter, Latter. 

400. ThU and these refer to the nearest persons or things, — that and thM€ 
to the most distant ; as, '* These gloves are superior to those.''* ** Both wealth 
and poverty are temptations ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent.** 

401. The indefinite are those that refer to things in an 
indefinite or general manner. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

402. Some, other, any, one, all, such, none. Of these 
pronouns, one and other are declined like nouns. Another is 
declined in the singular, hut it wants the plural. 

Sing. Flu. 

403. Norn. Other, Others. 
Post, Other*s, Others*. 
Olj, Other, Others. 

Sing, Plu. 

404. Nam, One, Ones. 
Poss, 0ne*8, Ones*. 
Ohj. One, Ones. 

We say, "This book," but, •* These books;** also, "One man," 
"Twenty men:** hence, 

405. Note I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree' 
in number with the nouns to which they belong. 

Why is it so called ? 393. Which are singular ? 399. Which piu- 

Which are they ? 393. ral ? 399. 

What does each refer to ? 394. Give what do tMs and theae refer to ? 400. 

• majre's erery relate to 7 395. Give ^T^V^.'^^''^ "^^ "^'' '° ^ ^'^ 
All example. *" example. 400. 

What does either relate to ? 396. Give W'^at does indefinite mean ? 81. 

an example. What is an indefinite pronoun ? 40L 

What does neither mean ? 397. SHl*^** ^''^ ^^?y • ^^- ^ 

What docs denumstrative mean ? 39a JX? ^^^ decline other ? 403. 

What are demonstrative pronouns ? Will you decline one ? 404. ^ 

96. What note do you apply in parsing ad 

Which are they 7 399. Jective pronouns 7 Note I. 

(I.) 8e aillfd fttiDi ditMbute^ to dimde among teveral. 
CL) Stoctii«dlW)mMmofw<nite,toproworiho«DprKiMl||. 



PRONOUNS. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

• These two hooks belong to me,** 

406. These is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kiiidt 
Id the plural number, and belongs to hooks^ according to Note L 
Two is a NUMERAL ADJECTIVE, and belongs to books^ by Note L 
BookSf belohg, &c. are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED* 



•Every man performs his part in 
creation." 

*• Each man arrived at his station." 

** Either party can repair the in- 
jury." 

**Some , persons cannot acquire 
wealth." 

••Many people obtain riches with 
apparently little exertion." 

••One boy labors for his improve- 
ment" 

•• This man neglects his affairs." 



ti 



« 



These men might remain with 

us." 
•• Those men make many pretences 

to religion." 
••All rational beings desire happi- 
ness." 
••By application almost any boy 

may acquire an honorablo 

rank in his class." 
••Good and virtuous men will 

sooner (I.) or later (1.), attain 

to happiness." 

/ 



77ie old bird feeds her young ones** 
407. Ones is an indefinite pronoun, representing birds ; in the 

CX)MM0N gender, THIRD PERSON PLURAL, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, EOd 

governed by feeds^ agreeably to Rule VIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•• One boy influences many others." others spend their time in idleness ; 
*• None act their part too well." the former will receive praise, the 

•* Some scholars study diligently ; latter censure." 

We cannot say, " Them run," but, ** They run:" hence, 

Note II. When a noun or pronoun is the subject of the 

verb, it should be in the nominative case. 

It is very common for persons in conversation to say, ** Them books," 
" Them knives," &c. instead of ** Those books," *' Those knives," &c. 
The incorrectness here alluded to consists in substituting a personal in the 
place of an adjective pronoun : hence. 

Note III. The pronoun them should not be used in the place 
of these or those. 



In the phrase, " These two books," tc. 
will you parse thtse 7 two 1 406. 

Will you now take the book, and parse 
the remaining exercises under Note I. ? 

In the phrase, " The old bird feeds her 
young ones," will you parse ones ? 407. 

Will you correct by Note I. the follow- 
ing examples, as I read them to you ? 

" He will not come this two hours." 

** I dislike those sort of books." 

" I have two canes ; you may have any 
of them." 

Do we say, " They run," or, " Them 
tun?" Why? Note II. 

Will you now correct, by Note II. the 
blowing examples as I read them to you? 



" Them will go." 

" Him and mu went to church." 

" Art thee well ?" 

" Him who is diligent will improve.** 

Would you say, " Tliem knives, or, 
•' TA«se knives"? Why? HI. 

In what does the incorrectness con- 
sist? III. 

Will you correct the following expre*- 
sions ? 

" Them boys are very idle." 

" Bring me them pens." 

" Which of them three things do yott 
prefer?" 

lH* The pupil may next take ih» mtr 
eises to be written. 



(\.) Advcu^i. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Q. Will you compose two sentences, each having a different adjecUfit 
pronoun 7 One, having a demonstrative pronoun 7 One, having an in- 
definite pronoun used as a noun 7 

Q. Will you fill up with pronouns suitable to make sense the tbllow- 
ing phrases 7 ** When Harriet found — book, — tore — , and then flung 
— away." *• — man likes — farm, — merchandise.** 

Q. Will you compose a proper example under Rule 1. 7 One under 
Rule IL 7 Rule IIL 7 Rule IV. 7 Rule V. 7 Rule VI. 7 



XXXV. OP RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

408. In the sentence, "That man is happy, who lives virtuously,'* tlM 
word who is a pronoun, because it stands for a noun (the noun wum)t and it if 
a relative, because it relates or refers to this noun in the same sentence : henot, 

. 409. A relative pronoun is a word that usually stands for 
some noun before it in the same sentence. 

410. There are three relative pronouns, viz. 

411. Who, which, and that. 

412. Who is used in speaking of persons ; as, '' The man 
who came." 

413. Which is used in speaking of animals or things ; as, 

" The bird which sings," " The tree which I planted." 

414. Which, however, is used in speaking of persons, when we wish to 
distinguish one of two individuals, or a particular person among many 
others ; as, ** Which of the two is he ?" *' Which of them has gone ?" 

415. That, as a relative, is oflen used, in speaking either of 
persons or things, in the place of who or which ; as, 

"The boy that reads," or, "The boy who reads;'* "The bird that 
flew." or, "The bird which flew;" "The bench that was made," or, 
" The bench which was made." 

That is used in preference to who or which, in the following cases : — 

1. In speakiiiff both of persons and things ; as, " The man and the beast 
that I saw, perished." 

2. In speaking of children ; as, " The child that I met." 

3. After the adjective tame; as, " He is the same man that we saw 
yesterday." 

4. After the superlative degree; as, " He is the wisest man that th« 
world ever produced." 

5. After the relative who ; as, " Who that reflects." 

415 — 1. Exception. That, as a relative, cannot take the preposition im 
mediately before it ; as, " He is the same man with that you were acquaint- 
ed." For with that, read with whom. It is remarkable, however, that, 
when the arrangement is a little varied, the word that admits the preposi- 
tion ; as, " He is the same man t?iat you were acquainted with." 



XXXV. In the sentence, " That man 
M happy, who lives virtuouKly," what 

ran of speech is who? Why 7 408. What 
ind? Why? 408. 

What is a relative pronoun 1 409. 
Will you name them ? 411. 
When do we use whot Give an exam* 
pie. 412. 

When do we ase wbiek ? Give an ex- 
aniple. 413. 
la fvhat eatm Ao we uae whkK in 



speaking of persons ? Give an example. 
4i4. 

When may that be used ? 415. 

Is it correct to say, ** The child who V' 
Why not ? " The same man who?" Why 
not? "The wisest man which?" Why 
not ? " Who, who reflects ?" Why not f 
415 ; 1, 8, 3. 4, 5. 

What exception it mentioned? 419— L 
Give an exampi . 415—1. 



PRONOUNS. H 

4lfr— 1. We can say, "The man who," or ** The meo who," using the 
elatiTe wAo in speaking either of one man or more than one : ioA.», then, ia 
if both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular, Plural, 

Norn, Who, Who. 

Pass, Whose, Whose. 

Obj, Whom, Whom. 

417. Which tod that are of both numbers, but they are not declined, ez- 
eept that tohase is sometimes used as the possessive case odohick /as, " Is 
there any other doctrine whose followers are punished ?" 

418. Whosct used in the manner last described, is made to represent thre« 
Words ; as, ** Philosophy whose end," for •• the end of which.' 

419. Antecedent signifies g<nng before. 

420. The noun or pronoun which goes before the relative, and to which 
the relative refers, is therefore called the antecedent of the relative ; as, 
" John, who has gone." Here, John is the antecedent of who, 

421. When you are told that who, which, and that are relatives, you should 
not get the impression thai the last two are always relatives ; for that is- a 
relative only when it is used in the sense of who or whidi; that is, when who 
or whidk may be used in its place, without destroying the sense ; as, '* Here 
is the knife that I found," which can be altered to ** Here is the kniife which 
I found," without injurjr to the sense. 

422. That, when it points out or specifies some particular person or thing, 
is reckoned an adjective pronoun. When not used as a relative, nor as an 
adjective pronoun, it is reckoned a conjunction; as, "He studies that he 
may learn." 

423. Hence it appears that the word that may be used sometimes as a rela- 
tive pronoun, sometimes as an adjective pronoun, and sometimes as a con- 
junction. 

424. Since relative pronouns stand for nouns, as well as personal pro- 
nouns, they should therefore a^ee with nouns in the same particulars and 
by the same rule. Rulb V. will therefore apply to both. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" That man is happy who lives virtuously.** 

425. Thai is a demonstrative proi«oun, of the singular 
KVHBBR, and belongs to man, by Note I. 

Who is a RELATIVE PRONOUN, of the MASCULINE GENDER, 

THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and agrees with many by Rule V. It 
is in the nominative case to Zii?6«, according to Rule VI. 



•That man 

capes censure. 



EXERCISES IN 
is fortunate who 



The girl whom I saw, perished.** 



SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

es- ** I met the same man in the market 
to-day (1.), that I met yesterday 



in the street. 



How many numbers has v>ho1 416. 

Will you decline it ? 416—1. 

How many niiaibera have tohich and 
tkfot ? Are they declined ? 417. 

What exception to this 7 417^ 

When w/iose is used as the possessive 
ease of vhich, how many words does it 
represent ? Give an example. 418i 

What is the meaning of anteeedent7 
419. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun ? 
dive an example. 420. 

Is that always a relative ? 43L 

When is it a relative 7 Give an exam* 
pie. 421 



When is that an ac^ective pronoun f 
Give an example. 423. 

When a conjunction ? Give an exam*' 
pie. 422. 

How many different parts of speech 
may that represent ? 423. 

Wliat is the rule for the agreement of 
relative pronouns? 424. 

Will you parse that, in the phrase, 
•• That man" ? 425. 

In the sentence, " That man is happy 
who lives virtuously," will you parse 
who? 425. > 

Will you now take the book, and parse 
the remaining exercises? 



(1.) AAvwtt. 



M ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

** You, who came first, should retire ^ That liouse, which stands on the 
first." hill, once (1.) belonged to me." 

You taught the boy whose hat I ** The boy whom I instruct learm 
found." well." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. ' 

" The man which I sawJ* 

426. Incorrect ; because, in speaking of persons, tcAo, whose^ 
cr whom is generally to be used. It should therefore read, 
•*The man whom I saw." 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED, CONTINUED. 

** The bird whom I killed had made ** Thou who are in prosperity most 
her nest." assist me in adversity." 

** The man which visited zhe has ** He which shuns vike does gene* 
left town." rally practise virtue." 

** That man is happy whom is vir- ** I, who lives by your charity, should 
tuous." be gratefuL' 



»» 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 



One. 



Q. Will you construct a sentence containing the relative who ? 
containing which? One, containing that? 

Q. Will you fill up the following sentences with relatives correctly 

used ? ** The man sins shall die." " The boy studies will 

learn." ** The bird sung so sweetly has flown." Will you fill up 

the following with one or more words that will make sense 7 ** Intempe- 
rance- 



evils." "If. 



truth 



sorry 



Q. Will you embrace in different sentences, each of the following words f 
Washington,* Columbus, Captain Cooky Indians^ Wisdom, Riches, Jame§ 
Monroe. 



XXXVI. OF COMPOUND AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

427. " I took what you gave me." 

" I took tJiat which you gave me." 

" I took the thin^ which you gave me." 

** I took those things which you gave me." 

428. Bv examining the forepoing sentences, you will see that .the word 
what, in the first example, means the same as the words in italics in the sue- 
cessive ones : the word wJiaty then, is clearly a pronoun ; and because it 
stands for more than one word, it is called a compound pronoun. The word 
before the relative which, in the phrase ** that which," or *' the thing which," 
is the antecedent of which. Hence, 

429. What is a compound relative pronoun, including 
both the antecedent and the relative, and is generally equiva- 
lent to THAT WHICH. 



Instead of saying. "The man which I 
•aw," what should I say ? Why ? 426. 

Will you correct and parse the remain* 
iDg exercises, and then take the exercises 
to be written ? 

YXXVI. Will you repeat those sen- 



tences which mean the same as ** 1 took 
what you gave me" ? 427. 

What words, then, docs what stand fori 
428. 

Why is what a pronoun 7 428. 

Why a cbinpound pronoun ? 



I.) AdTcrb. 

* Tkm^ •• Wtahiagtn wtm i true patriot," fee. 



ni« pupil i*My •rift NMral MnteMW mi 



PRONOUNS. 61 

OO. Whot whickt and what have sometimes the words «ver or toevtr an- 
nexed (1.) to them : and each combination of this sort is called a compound 
relative ; as, whoever ^ whosoever ^ whichever ^ whidaoever^ &.C. They are not 
often used. 

431. Who, which, and what are called interrogatives, or relatives of the 
interrogative kind, when they are used in asking questions; as, ** Who is 
he?" *• Which is the book ?" "What are you doing?" These relatives, 
you perceive, have no antecedents, but relate to some word or phrase con- 
tained in the answer, which is called a siibsequent, because it follows after 
the relative; as, "Whom did you see?" Ans. "John." Here John i» 
the subsequent to which whom refers. 

432. Hence it follows, that antecedent and svhsequent are opposed to each 
other ui meaning ; the former signifyinggomg before, the Ivilter following after. 

433. IVhether was formerly made use of to express interrogation; as, 
'* Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now seldom useo, the inter- 
rogative which supplying its place. 

. 434. Which, wfuU, and, as we have already seen, that, when joined to 
nouns, are adjective pronouns ; as, *' unto which promise our twelve tribes." 

435. When wfiat and which are joined to nouns in asking questions, they 
tre called interrogative adjective pronouns ; as, " Which horse did he take ? 

436. In some instances, we find what used in the sense of an inteijection ; 
as, " What ! take my money, and then my Ufe ?" 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" / mR leave what is useless" 

437. What, in the example above, means the same as, " that which," or, 
" the thing which ;" we will, therefore, in parsing it, bear in mind that it 
has the government and agreement of two separate words. We will first 
parse it as standing for thing, and secondly for which. 

What is a compound relative pronoun, and is equivalent to 
••that which," or, "the thing which." In representing thing, it 
may be considered a pronoun of the third person singular, neu-t 
TER GENDER, in the OBJECTIVE CASE, End govomed by leave, accord- 
ing to Rule VIII. 

What, in representing which, may be considered a relative pro- 
noun of the THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, NEUTER GENDER, and relates 
to thing for its antecedent, according to Rule V. and in the nomi 
NATIVE CASE to is, by Rule VI. 

Is is a NEUTER VERB, In the indicative mood, PRESENT TENSE — 

•* 1. I am ; 2. You are ; 3. He or which is" — made in the third per- 
son SINGULAR, and agrees with which, the relative part of the pro- 
nonn jhat, according to Rule VIL 

tJ$ Jess is an adjective, in the positive degree, and belongs to 
what, by Rule IV. 

How may tohat be described ? 429. When are tohat, tohich, and that adjec- 

Will you give three examples of com* live pronouns? Give an example. 434. 
pound pronouns formed by annexing ev«r Which of the relatives are sometimes in- 

or soever ? 430. terrogative adjective pronouns ? When? 

What is the meaning of annexed? 435. 
430. When I say, " What ! rob me of my 

When are toko, loAicA, and what called money^ and then take my life ?" in what 

Interrngaiives ? 431. • sense is what used ? 436. 

What are the nouns called, to which In the sentence, *'I will leave what is 

interrogatives refer ? 431. useless," how do you parse what? is? 

What is the meaning of subsequent? useless? 437. 
I3S. What does what stand for ? 437. 

Why so called 1 431. Do you parse it as one word or two? 

In the phrase, " Whom did you see 7^ What two ? 437. 
<hM. ** John ;" which word it the subse* SCI* The pupil may now parse the r#> 

qnent 1 43.1. maining exercises on the pronoun w hat. 

(UltMSlsftw. 
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EXERCISES IN S7NTAX CONTINUED. 
' James will do what is proper." ** William demands what I 



»♦ 



•• You heard what I said." give. 

•• Whatever improves delights him." " They advocate what is excellent*' 



XXXVII. OF THE VERB. 



438. A VEBB is a word that expresses action or being. 
Verbs are of three kinds — active, passive, and neuter. 

439. An active verb expresses action, and the actor is 
always the nominative case ; as, " John runs." Active verbs 
are either transitive or intransitive. ' 

440. An active verb is transitive, when it either has or may 
have an object afler it, on which the action terminates; aa, 
" John beats William." 

441. An active verb is intransitive, when it neither has nor 
can have an object afler it. 

442. Passive means suffering or receiving. 

443. When I say, ** John is beaten by William," is beaten is a verb, 
because it expresses action ; and it is a passive verb, because it expresifes 
the action received by John ; and if John receives the action, then he is the 
object of it : hence, 

444. A passive verb expresses action or efiect received. 

445. The. object is always its subject or nominative case. 

446. Active nomiTiative, or actor, " John strikes William." 

447. Passive nominativey or object^ " William is struck by 
John." 

448. By examining the foregoing examples, you will see that when the 
verb is active, its nominative is likewise active ; and when the verb is pas- 
sive, its nominative is likewise passive. 

449. The passive voice is a convenient mode of expression on oc< asiona 
when we wish to state w?uU has been done, without exposing the a\. hor ; 
thus, instead of saying, ** William struck John,*' I can, to avoid alluding 
to William> say, *' Jonn was struck." 



XXXVII. VSThat ii the meaning of 

Why so called ? 143. 

What is a verb ? 438. 

What 18 an active verb ? 439. 

What is always its nominative? Give 
an example. 439. 

What is the meaning of trantitive?^ 
of intransitive 7| 

flow may active verbs be divided ? 439. 

When is an active verb transitive? 
Give an example. 440. 

When is an active verb intransitive ? 
Clive an example. 441. 

What is the meaning of pas$ive1 442. 



In the example, "Joha is beaten hf 
William,** which is tbe v^rb? Whyl 
What kind? Why? 443. 

Which word is the object ? Why ? 441 

What, then, is a passive verb? 444.^ 

Which is the nominative to a passive 
verb, the agent or the object ? 445. 

Is the nominative to an active verb ae 
tive or passive ? Give an example. 448. 

is the nominative to a passive verb ae 
tive or paiisive ? Give an example. 448. 

In what particular is the passive voice 
a convenient form of expression ? Give 
an example. 449. 

What It the meaning of neuUrl^ 



qaatOoo to J4& t 8m qiiMtiM to 100. { Im qaHNoo to M 
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MOOD. 



450. A neuter verb is one that is neither active nor passiye, 
expressing simply either being or existence in a certain state » 
as, « He «<«," " He is at home." 



XXXVIIL MOOD, OR MODE. 

451. Mood, or mode, is the manner of representing actioA 
or being. 

45.1. The INDICATIVE mood is used simply for indicating or 
declar'ng a thing, or asking a question ; as, " I walk ;" " Do I 
walk r 

453. 'w^he POTENTIAL MOOD is used for expressing possi- 
bility, liberty, power, will, or obligation, either with or without 
asking a qvxestion ; as, " I may go ;" " May I go ?" " He must 
read," &c. ' 

454. Of the subjunctive mood. The term svhjunctive signifies «uft;mn- 
td or added to. 

455. When I say, '• I will go, if he desire it,*' the phrase, *• if he desire 
it," is added on to the one before it : hence, we say, *' if he desire it," is 
in the subjunctive mood. The term, however, is limited to such sentences 
as are preceded by the conjunctions t/, unlesg^ although, except, lest, &;c, 
which imply doubt or some uncertainty. 

456. The subjunctive mood is used for expressing doubt or 
uncertainty. 

457. A verb in the subjunctive mood may^e expressed in two different 
forms. It is equally correct to say, '• If he is poor, he is respected," and, 
'*It he 6e studious, he will excel. The verbs be and is are both in the 
present tense ; and since each has the conjunction if before it, each is in 
the subjunctive mood. 

458. The phrase, ** If he be studious," means the same as, '* If he loiZZ 
he studious ;" it therefore plainly impUes future time. 

459. On the contrary, in the phrase, '* If he is poor," the sense plainly 
is, ''If he is now^ at the present time, poor," without any reference to 
future time. 

460. Hence it appekrs, that, in one form of the verb, douht only is im- 
plied ; and in the other, both doubt and future time. 

What ia a neuter verb ? G|ve an exam- How is the term subjuttetiv limited f 

p\fi. 450. 455. 

flow many kinds of verbs are there. What is the subjunctive mood used 

and what are they? 438. for? 45(5. 

XXXVI II. What is the meaning of How many different forms has it ? 4S7 

mood! 166. Give an example of each. 457. 

What is tnood? 451. In what tense are the verbs b$ and Ut 

What is the meaning of indieativ§ 7 457. 
168. In what mood is each with the con- 

What is the indicative mood used for 1 junction if before it ? 457. 
Give an example. 452. What does, " If he be studious,** mean, 

What is the meaning of potential? 212. as it respects time ? 458. 

What is the potential mood used for? What tense, then, is referred to? 458. 
Give aa example. 453. What does, " If he is poor,** mean, ia 

Wliat is the meaning of subjunetiveJ respect to time? 459. 
454. What idea, then, is implied in the on* 

In what mood is, " If be desire it r form ? 460. ^ ^^ 

iSS. W\Ma,Vw«i&«aa\uX2SAQK:&mtBicm%«^ 



U ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

461. The verb is corresponds with the common form of the verb to he, 
in the indicative mood, prestpr tense ; as, ** I am, you are, he is:*' — we 
will, therefore, when the verb is varied as usual, call it the common form 
of the subjunctive mood ; and when the verb is not varied in the diifercnt 
persons, we will call it the svhjunclive form, since this form is peculiar to 
this mood. You should here be informed that this distinction relates onlj 
to the present tense, it being customary to vary the terminations of the verb 
in the remaining tenses, as usual. 

462. The following general rules will direct you ui the proper use of the 
subjunctive mood : 

463. When any verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has a reference to future time, we should use the 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

Present Tense, 

464. Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou or you love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

465. When a verb in the subjunctive mood, present tense, 
has no reference to future time, we should use the 



Singular, 

1. If I love. 

2. If thou lovest, or") 
If you love. 3 

3. If he loves. 



COMMON FORM. 

Plural, 
1. If we love. 



2. If ye love, or> 

- ..5 



If you love. 
3. If they love. 

466. Other conjunctions, besides if, are used before the subjunctive 
mood. If is perhaps used most frequently, because it implies doubt more 
strongly than most others. 

467. By the foregoing, you may perceive that when the verb is in the sub- 
junctive form, some auxiliary verb is always understood ; as, " He will not be 
pardoned unless he repent," that is, *' unless he will repent ;" ** If thou ever 
return, thou shouldst be thankful,'* that is, ** if thou shouldstever return." 

468. A verb in the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, 
common form, simply by placing a conjunction, implying doubt, before it; 
as, "I walk," the indicative mood, becomes subjunctive by prefixing if; 
thus, " If I walk." 

469. In like manner, a verb in the potential may be changed to the sub- 
junctive ; as, " I can go," is the potential ; ** If I can go," the subjunctive. 

470. Of the IMPERATIVE MOOD. When I say, ** John, mind your book," 
I command John to do something ;'and because imjaerative means command' 
ing, we say that mind, in the phrase above, is in the imperative mood. 



With what does the verb is corre- 
spond? 461. 

How is the verb varied in the common 
form of the siibjiinctive mood? 4C1. 

Why called common 7 How varied in 
the subjunctive form? Why called sub* 
lunctive? 461. 

How is this distinction limited? 461. 

How are the remaining tenses varied 7 
461. 

When do we use the subjunctive form 7 
463. 

Will yon conjugate the verb love in this 
form, in the present tense? 464. 

When do we use the common form? 
485. 

Why if the conjunction if used most 
Mmtugntlyia th§ miJb^anotiwe mood? 460. 



What does, " He will not be pardonedi 
unless he repent," mean ? 467. 

What, then, is understood 7 467. 

" If thou ever return, thou shouldst be 
thankful :" what does this mean ? 467. 

What, then, is understood ? 467. 

What is always understood in this 
form? 467. 

How may a verb in the indicative 
mood be converted into the subjunctive 7 
468. 

How can the potential be changed to 
the subjunctive 7 Give an example. 469. 

In what mood is, " John, mind yout 
studies?" Why? 470. 

What ia the meaning of imp§rmliMf 
43a 



counsel.'* 



MOOD. «. 

471. TbSs mood, for reaaons assigned beforo, ^214.) embraoea ip» foQoir- 
iDgparticiilara: 

1. Command; as, "John, sit up.** 

2. Entreaty ; as, "Do visit me." 

3. Exhorting; as, "Remember mv 

4. Permitting ; as, " Go in peace. 

472. The imperative mood, then, is used for commanding, 
e&treating, exhorting, or permitting. 

473. The application of this mood is limited to the second person;. as 
" John, come to me ;** because, in uttering a command, making an entreaty 
6cc. we must necessarily address some one ; hence, you can see the reasoi 
why this mood has but one person, viz. the second. 

474. We cannot, with any propriety, command a person to-day, or in 
present time, to do any thins in past time, yesterday for instance ; con- 
sequently a verb in this moocT cannot have any past tense. 

475. When I command a person to do any thing, the performance of the 
command must take place in a period of time subsequent to that of the com- 
mand ; that is, in future time ; but the command itself must, from the very 
nature of the case, take place in present time : this mood, therefore, can- 
not, strictly speaking, have any future tense : hence, 

476. A verb in the imperative mood must be in the present tense, and in 
the second person. 

477. Of the infinitive mood. In the phrases, " John begins to sine,*' 
** The boys begin to sing,** " Thou beginnest to sing,** you perceive that 
the verb to sing is not varied to correspond with the number and person of 
its different agents, J<^n, the hoys, ana thou : hence, to sing is said not to 
be hmited either by person or number. 

478. This mood, then, is properly denominated infinitive, signifying ftol 
limited : hence, 

479. The infinitive mood is used to express an action not 
limited either by person or number. 

480. To, the usual sign of this mood, is sometimes understood ; as, " Let 
me go,** instead of, ** Let md to go ;** " I heard him say it,*' for, "I heard 
him to say it.'* This little word to, when used before verbs in this man- 
ner, is not a preposition, but forms a part of the verb, and, in parsing, 
should be so considered. 

481. From the foregoing, it appears that there are five 
moods — the indicative, the imperative, the potential, the sub- 
jiinctive, and the infinitive. 



How many particulars does this mood 
■Dbrace ? 471. Why so many ? 214. 

What, then, is the imperative mood 
■■ed for ? 472. Give an example of com- 
nanding? one of entreating? ontf' of 
Mhorting ? one of permitting 7 471. 

How many persons has this mood 1 473. 

What person is it ? 473. 

Has this mood any past tense ? Why ? 
474. 

When I command a person, when, if 
at all, must the performance of the com* 
mand take place? 475. 

When, or in what time, must the com* 
mand itself be given ? 475. 

Has this mood, then, any future tense ? 
475. 

How many tenses, then, has it ? How 
many penons ? 476. 

5 



Whal is the meaning of <i^tttv«f 
478. 

,ln what mood is sing, in the phrases 
*' John beeins^to sing," " The boys begin 
to sing,' 
477, 478. 

In whti 
oned not 

What, 
used for? 



"Thou beginnest to sing?' 



particulars is this mood reck 
o be limited ? 477. 
Chen, is the infinitive mood 
479. 

What it the usual sign of tliii mood T 
480. 

Is it always expressed ? Give an ex- 
ample. 48U. 

How is the sign to to be parsed I 
480 
Why parsed with the verb 1 480. 
How many moods are there, and wliat 
are they 1 4B1. 



. \ 
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XXXIX. OF TENSE. 

482. The present tense expresses what is now taking place 
AS, •' John swims." 

483. This tense is often employed to express the actions of persons long 
nnce dead ; as, '* Seneca reasons and moralizes well." 

484. The present tense, preceded by the words tcAeit, before, after, a» 
M0f| a»t &c., is sometimes used to point out the relative time of a future 
action; as, *' When he arrives, he will hear the news.*' 

485. This tense is elegantly applied to qualities and things which are in 
theu" nature unchangeable; as, '* Truth is eternal;'* ** William boldlf 
asserted there was no God;** properly, '* is no God." 

486. In animated (1.) historical narrations, (2.) this tense is sometimes 
used for the imperfect; as, *' He enters the territory of the peaceable in 
habitants; he n^hts and conquers, takes an immense booty, which he 
divides among his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triumph.*' 

487. The impeffect tense expresses what took place in time 
past, however distant ; as, " John died." 

488. The perfect tense expresses what has taken place, and 
conveys an allusion to the present time ; as, ** I have finished 
my letter." 

489. When any particular period of past time is specified or alluded to, 
we use the imperfect teuse ; as, *' John wrote yesterday ;** but when no 
particular past time is specified, we use the perfect tense ; as, ** I have read 
Virgil many times." 

490. The perfect tense and the imperfect tense both denote a thing that 
is past ; but tne former denotes it in such a manner that there is still actually 
remaining some part of the time to slide awav, wlierein we declare thic 
thing has been done ; whereas the imperfect aenotss the thins or action 
past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of that time in which it was 
done. If we speak of the present century, we say, ** Philosophers have 
made great discoveries in the present century ;'* but if we speak of the last 
centurv, we say, " Philosophers made great discoveries in the last century." 
— *' He has been much afflicted this year." '* I have this week read the 
king's proclamation." ** I have heard CTeat news this morning." In these 
instances. He has been, I have read, and heard, denote things tnat are past ; 



XXXIX. What is the meaning of pre- 
sent? 173. 

What does the present tense express ? 
483. Give an example. 482. 

"Seneca reasons well.** What tense 
Is employed here ? Whv ? 483. 

In the phrase, " Wher he arrives," 
future time is alluded to why, then, is 
the present employed ? 484. 

Do we sav, ** There is,** or, ** there was 
no God?** \Vhy? 485. 

What is the meaning of animated 7 486. 

Meaning of narration*? 486. 

•• He enters the territory," kc. Why is 
the present tense used ? 483. 

What is the meaning; ofimpeifect ? 181. 

How came this term to be usmi, to de- 
note an action past and finished ?* 

What does the imperfect tense express I 
467. Give an example. 487. 

Meaning of perfect ?\ 



What does the perfect tense express? 
Give an example. 488. 

" John wrote yesterday.** What tense 
is the verb in here ? 489. 

Why is this tense used ? 489. 

" I have read Virgil many times." Why 
is the perfect tense used here ? 489. 

What do both the perfect and imper- 
fect denote 7 490. 

How does the former denote it 7 490. 

How does the latter? 490. 

Do we say, " Philosophers made^** or, 
** have made, great discoveries in the pre . 
sent century ?" Why ? 490. 

Which tense do we use in speaking of 
the last century? 490. Give an exani> 
pie. 490. 

" I have this week read the king's pro* 
rlamation.'* " I have heard great newt 
this morning.** Waich are the verba 
used in these two sentences ? 490. 



(1.) Uvalf. 
«aw«MuwiiMii»jaL 



flL) Dncriptkna, or telliof whst 1 



TENSES. — PARTICIPLES. « 

bst thoy occurred in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still there 
remains a part of this year, week, and day, whereof I speak. 

49(^—1. In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the action 
is connected with the present time, by the actual existence, either of the 
author or of the work, though it may have been performed many centuries 
affo ; but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be used. 
We may say, " Cicero has written orations ;" but we cannot say, •' Cicero 
h€U written poems ;'' because the orations are in being, but the poems are 
lost. Speakmg of priests in general, we may say, '' Ttiev Aave, in all ages, 
tiaimed great powers;" because the general order of the priesthood still 
exists: but if wc speak of the Druids, as any particular order of priests, 
which does not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot say, 
** The Druid priests ^vecZatme«2 great powers ;" but must say, " The Druid 
priests claimed great powers ;'* because that order is now totally extinct. 

491. ThQ pluperfect tense expresses what had taken, place at 
some past time mentioned ; as, " I had finished my letter before 
my father returned." 

492. The first future tense expresses what will take place ; 
as, " John will come." 

493. The second future expresses what will have taken 
place, at or before some future time mentioned ; as, " I shall 
have finished my business before the stwim-boat starts." 

494. Tense is the distinction of time, and admits of six 
variations, namely — the present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
pluperfect, and the first and second future tenses. 



XL. OF PARTICIPLES. 

495. In the phrase, "I found a man laboring in the field," the word 
laboring shows what the man was doing, and therefore resembles a verb. 
When 1 say, " The laboring man should not be wronged," laboring is 
joined to the noun man, to describe it, and therefore resembles an adjective. 

4%. The word laboring, then, partakes of the nature of two different 
paru of speech ; and since participle signifies partaking of, we will call 

euch words as laboring ^ participles. 

. ,- . it . 

What do they denote ? When did these Give an example. 492. Why called firrt 

tbing!i> occur ? 4!'0. future ?* 

To what may the perfect tense in j?en- What does the second future express? 

eral be applied? What exception is men- Give an example. 493. 
tioned ? 490—1. Ilow mauy tenses are there in all, and 

Do we say, " Cicero wrote,^* or, '* ha» what are thoy ? 4.^4. 
written, orations?" "Cicero wrote," or, In what mood is, " He runs?" Whsr? 

••Am tPrt«en," poems?" Why? 490—1. 452. "Does ho run?" Why? 452. "I 

In speaking of priests, in general, why may run ?" Why ? 453. " Should 1 have 

do we say, " They have in all ages claim- studied ?" Why ? 453. " If he accept ?'* 

ed trrea I powers?" 490— 1. Why? 450. "If he accepts?" Why? 

Can we say, "The Dniid priests kav$ 456. "To sing?" Why? 479. 
efametf great powers ?" What should we In what tense is, "He sings?** Why? 

■av? Why? 490—1. 482. "Did he sing?" Whv ? 487. " He 

What is the meaning of pluperfectt has read?" 488. Why? " Had he writ- 

186. ten ?" 491. Why ? " Shall lie go ?" 494 

What doei the pluperfect tense ex- " I shall have gone ?" Why? 493. 
press? 491. Give an example. 491. XL. What parts of speech does labor ^ 

Meaningof future? 177. tn^ resemble? Give an example. 495 

Wbat (foes the first future express? What is tlie meaning of pgyticygUt 49^ 
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497. All participles are derived from verbs ; thus, from labor oomM 
Jaboring ; Irom htat^ heating ; rejoice^ rejoicings &c. : hence, 

498. The participle is a word derived from a verb, and par- 
lakes of the nature of a verb and adjective. 

499. When I say, " John is writing," the participle writing shows what 
John is now doing, but has not finished ; writings then, may be called a 
present participle : hence, 

600. The present participle expresses what is now taking 

place, but not finished. 

50 J — 1. This participle always ends in ing ; as, sinning, fighting ^ weep- 
ing t loving 1 &.C. There are many words of this termination, which are 
not participles ; as, momin^^ evening^ which are nouns ; uninteresting^ 
unsatisfying^ which are adjectives. The fact that these cannot be formed 
from verbs will furnish you with a certain rule for distinguishing the par- 
ticiple from all other words of the same termination ; as, for instance, un- 
vnteresting, we know, is not a participle, because there is no such verb as 
uninterest, from which to form it. 

501. ** The letter is written." Here the participle written shows that 
the act of writing is past and finished ; it may then be called a perfect par- 
ticiple : hence, 

602. The perfect participle expresses what is past and finished. 

502 — 1. This participle may always be distinguished by its making sense 
with having ; thus, having written^ having sungj &.C. Here written and 
sung are perfect participles. 

503. ** John, having written his letter, sealed it." Here you doubtless 
perceive that the act of writing took place before that of sealing ; also, that 
the participle is composed of two words, having and written ; it may then 
be called a compound •participle^ and because it denotes also an action past 
and finished, it may very properly be called a compound perfect*participle : 
hence, 

504. The compound perfect participle expresses what took 
place before something else mentioned. 

504 — 1. This participle is formed by placing the present participle having 
before the perfect participle of any verb ; as, having fought^ having ciphered. 



XLI. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE VERB. 

505. Struck is a perfect participle, from the verb strike, and this you 
know, because it makes sense joined with having ; as, hiving struck. 



From what are all participles derived 7 Having vritten, having sung. Which 

497. Give an example. 497. are the perfect participles here? 502. 

What is a participle 1 498. " John , having written hi? letter, seal- 
When I say, " John is writing," what ed it." Which took place first, the wri- 
does toriting show ? 499. ting or sealing ? 503. 

What, then, may it be called? 499. Of what is this participle compopM 

What, then, i^ a present participle? 503. 
fOO. What, then, may it be called ? 503. 

What docs this participle always end What does having written denote in 

ID? 500—1. Give an example. 500—1. reference to time and action ? 503. 

Are all words ending in ing partici* What may it thence be called ? 503. 
pies? Give an example of nouns of this What does a compound perfect parti- 

termination ? of adjectives ? 500— J. ciple express ? 504. 

How, then, can the participle be How is this participle formed? 504. 

distinguished? Give an eiample. Give an example. 504. 
fiOO — 1. XLI. Striking, strttck, having struck. 

"The letter is written." What does Here are three difierent participles: can 

the participle wriMen phow here? What, vou tell which is the present? Why? 

then, may it be called ' 501. 500. Perfect? Why? 502. Compound 

What is a perfect pauiciple? 502. perfect? Why? 503. 

How may this participle always be What kind of a participle is struekf 

Moowo f Give an example. 502—]. 505. How do you know this ? 505. 



VERBS. «9 

906^ It, yon doubtless recollect, is a variation of the yerb to he ; at, " I 
am, you are, be is :** now, by joining is with struckt we can fonn the pas- 
BTeyerbu ttruck; *'Jobn strikes Joseph/' is active; bat, "Joseph if 
struck by John," is passive. 

507. In these two examples, you perceive that the sense of each is the 
same : hence, bv means of the passive verb, we are enabled to express, in a 
different form, the precise meaning of the active, which, you will oftentimei 
find, contributes not a little to the variety and harmony of the language. 

508. By examining the conjugation of the verb to 6e, you will discover 
that it has, in all, ten variations : viz. am, art^ u, are^ toa«, uxist, were, been, 
ie, ami being. Every passive verb must be composed of one of these teq 
variations, and the perfect participle of any active transitive verb. Thus, 
taking too*, and joinmg it with the perfect participle of the verb beat^ namely, 
beaten, we form the passive verb toas beaten^ to which prefixing an object, 
or nominative case, we have the phrase, ** William was beaten.** 

509. It is a fact worthy to be remembered, that the passive verb always 
retains the same mood, tense, number, and person, that the verb to be has^ 
before it is incorporated with the participle"; thus, " He has been,'* is the 
indicative perfect, third person sin^lar ; then, '* He has been rejected,*' is 
likewise the indicative perfect, thu-d person singular, passive. It cannot, 
therefore, be difficult to tell the mood, tense, number, and person, of any 
passive verb, if you are famiUar with the conjugation of the verb to be. 

From the foregoing particulars, we derive the following general rule : 

510. All passive verbs are formed by adding the perfect par 
ticiple of any active-transitive verb to the neuter verb toie. 



XLII. OF THE AUXILIARY VERB. 

511. Auxiliary verbs are those by the help of which the 
principal verbs are conjugated. 

512. The auxiliary verbs are may, can, must, might, could^ 
would, should, iand shalh The following are sometimes aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes principal verbs: do, he, have, and wilL 

513. When, in the formation of any tense, we use an auxiliary verb, that 
tense is called a compound one ; and the tense formed by the pnncipal verb 
alone is called a simple tense. 



XLIII. SIGNS OF THE MOODS. 

614. The indicative mood may be known by the sense, or 
by its having no sign except in asking a question ; as, " Who 
comes here?" 



Of what verb is tbe verb it a varia- 
lion? 506. 

Will you form a passive verb with w 
Bad struck? 506. 

" John strikeei Joseph.** How may the 
sense of this sentence be expressed by a 
passive verb 7 506. 

What advantage does the use of the 
passive verb often afford us 7 507. 

To what does it contribute ? 507. 

How many variations has the verb to 
be in Alii 508. What are they 7 506. 

What will always compooe one part of 
a passive verb 7 508. What the other 
part? 50e. 



What fact is mentioned as worthy of 
notice ? 509. 

What mood, tense, number, and per* 
son, is, '* He has been r* 509. Is, ** H« 
has been rejected ?** 509. 

What will make the mood, tense, Ac 
of passive verbs familiar 7 509. 

How are all passive verbs formed ? 510. 

XLII. What is the meaning of aux 
iliary ? ]%. 

What are auxiliary verbs? 511. 

Will, you name them ? 512. . 

What verbs are used both as aaziliary 
and principal verbs ? 512. 

XLIII. What vaUiCkUVSO ^IVoAV&J&n^ 
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515. The potential mood has for its signs the auxiQaries 
may, cany must, mighty couldy would, and should ; as, ^ I 

could love," &c. 

616. The subjunctive mood has usually for its signs the 
conjunctions if, though, unless, except, whether, and lest ; as, 
" Unless he repent," &c. 

517. The infinitive mood has usually for its sign the word 
to ; as, to sing. 

518. The imperative mood may be distinguished by its 
always being in the second person, and by its agreement with 
thou, or ye, or you ; as, *' Depart thou," &c. 



XLIV. SIGNS OF THE TENSES OF THE 

INDICATIVE. 

519. The present tense has for its sign the first form of the 
verb ; as, weep, remain, &c. ; excepting the occasional use of 
do ; as, " I do learn." 

520. The imperfect tense has no auxiliary for a sign, except 
did, which is sometimes used. If, however, the verb is not in 
the present tense, and has no auxiliary, it follows that it b in 
the imperfect ; as, " I fought." 

521. The perfect tense has for its sign the word have; as, 
have loved, 

522. The pluperfect has for its sign had; as, had loved. 

523. The first future has for its sign shall or will ; as, shall 
or tvill love. 

524. The second future has for its sign shaU have or wiU 
have ; as, shall have loved, or will have loved. 

525. The indicative mood has six tenses. 

526. The subjunctive mood has six tenses. 

527. The potential mood has four tenses. 

528. The infinitive mood has two tenses. 

529. The imperative mood has one tense. 

— .. ■ ■ * I 

What ff the sign of the potential mood? Sipn of the perfect ? 531. Give an ei> 

515. Give an example. 515. ample. 581. 

What ifl the sign of the subjunctive S>i" of the pluperfect ? 532. Give ai 

mood 7 518. Give an example. 516. example. 5'22. 

Whaiisthesignofiheinflnitivemood? ,,?Jl",f 'i!S»^"^ ^^"'®' ®^ ^^'^^ " 

* w, ''/'"ir "•"'". .1"-. ,, , 8i«?of?h'2secondfUtare?524. Civ 

Wl»at IS the sif(n of the imperative? an example. 524. 

518. Give an example. 518. How many tense* has the indicative 

XLIV. What 19 the sign of the pre- mood ? 5'25. 
lent indicative 7 519. Give an example. How many the subjunctive ? 536. 
019* How many the potential ? 537* 

Sign of ^bft imparitaet? 590. Olvt an How many the inanitive? 538. 

HowsMBf Um impaiMlftvtf 588. 



VBRBS. n 

XLV. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

590. When I ask you to raise your voice, in reading, you readily iiiKter* 
stand what I mean by voice ; But in grammar, its application is somewhat 
peculiar. Grammatically considered, it refers to the active and passiye 
nature of verbs. 

531. The coifJUGATioN of a verb is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, and 
tenses. 

532. The CONJUGATION of an active verb is styled the 
ACTivB VOICE, and that of a passive verb the passive voice. 

533. Verbs are called regular, when they form their im- 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of ed to the verb in the present tense, or 
d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

Pres. Tense. Imp, Tense, Petf. Participle. 

I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 

1 love. I loved. Loved. 

534. When a verb does not form its imperfect tense and 
perfect participle in this manner, it is called an irreoulab 
verb; as, 

Pres, Tense. Jgip. Tense. Perf. Participle. 
I am. I was. Been. 

535. The regular verb Zove, and the irregular verb to h, 
are conjugated as follows : — 

OOKJVajCLTXOK. 

TO LOVE AND TO BE. 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVB VOICB COlfTRASTBD. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

ACTTVB VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. NBXJTSR. 

Singular. Singular. * Singular. 

1 Peri. 1 love. 1 Pers. I am loved. 1 Pers. I am. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers, You are. 

3 Pers. He loves. 3 Pers. He is loved. 3 Pers. He is. 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1 Pers. We love. 1 Pers. We are loved. 1 Pers. We are. 

2 Pers. You love. 2 Pers. You are loved. 2 Pers. You are. 

3 Pers. They love. 3 Pers. They are loved. 3 Pers. They are. 



XI«V. What doef vote« mean in gram- When are verbs called regular? 

mar ? 51)0. Give an example. 531). 

Meaning of etmjuiaHon? 2ll Will you repeat after me the prewnt 

-,,. . . .. , ..^ ^- ^„ ..,!„« tense, and name the imperfect tense and 

^**?*/i^HS'^"**^'''" ""^ *" "** perfect partieiple, of the verb, fnemr t 

rerb styled? 532. toe«? 533. 

V^bat tae ooajufatlon of a passive When is % verbcall«AiTT«(v^V«xt 99^ 

vark ? Ok OVw %u «aMa\^. )a^ 
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Singular. 
1. 1 loved. 
S. You loved. 
3. He loved. 

Plural, 

1. We loved. 

2. You loved. 
8. They loved. 

1. 1 have loved. 

2. You have loved: 

3. He has loved. 

Plural, 

1. We have loved. 

2. You have loved. 

3. They have loved. 

Singular, 
1. 1 had loved. 

2. You had loved. 

3. He had loved. 

Plural, 

1. We had loved. 

2. You had loved. 

3. They had loved. 



TEI7SB. 

Singular, 
1. 1 vras loved. 

2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 

Plural. 

1. We were loved. 
8. You were loved. 
3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
Singular, 
1. 1 have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 

Plural, . 

1. We have been loved. 

2. You have been loved. 



1. 1 was. 

2. You were. 

3. He was. 

PlurdL 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 



Singular, 
I have been. 
You have been. 
He has been. 
PluraL 
We have been. 



You have been. 
3. They have been loved. 3. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. 1 had been loved. 1. 

2. You had been loved. 2. 

3. He bad been loved. 3. 

Plural, 

1. We had been loved. 1. 

2. You had been loved. 2. 

3. They had been loved. 3. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Singular. • 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. 1 shall or will be 1. 

2. You shall or will loved. 2. 

love. 2. You shall or will be 

3. He shall or will loved. 3. 

love. 3. He shall or will be 

loved. 
Plural, Plural, 

1. We shall or will 1. We shall or will be 1. 

love. loved. 

2. You shall or will 2. You shall or will be 2. 

love. loved. 

3. They shall or will 3. They shall or will be 3. 

love. loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Stngvlar. 

1. 1 shall nave loved. 1. 1 shall have been 1. 

loved. 2. 

2. You will have been 3. 
loved. 

3. He will have been 
loved. 

Plural. 

1. We shall have been 1. 
loved. 2. 

2. You will have been 3. 
loved. 



8. You 'wUi have lov- 
ed. 
8. He will have loved. 



Singular, 
I had been. 
You had been. 
He had been. 
Plural, 
We had been. 
You had been. 
They had been. 

Singular. 
I shall or will be. 
You shall or will 

be. 
He shall or will 

be. 

PlureU. 
We shall or will 

be. 
You shall or will 

be. 
They shall or will 

be. 

Singular, 
I shall have been. 
You will have been. 
He will have been. 



Plural, 

We shall have been, 
You will have been. 
They will have been. 



Plural, 

1. We shall have lov- 
ed. 

2. You will have lov- 
ed. 

3. Thev will have lov- 3. They vnh have been 

ed. loved. 

tVJI/ jroa conjugate iovt in the preaenX. perfect 1 tret Ittlutftl wftouCi tavaw^ 
"-», aetJre voice, indicative mood? present paMivel iukpctlwXl ip«fe«x\ 
-to tJie JwpeifbctT fbrfect? plu- piuperfecll toft ftiXxitel •etoiAfavaO 



TENSES. 



Singular, 

1. I may or can love. 

2. You may or can 

love. 

3. He may or can 

love. 

Plural, 

1. We may or can 

love. 

2. You may or can 

love. 

3. They may or can 

love. 



Singular, 

1. 1 might, could,would> 

' or should love. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
love. 

3. He might, could, 

woul<C or should 
love. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
love. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
love. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
love. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can have 
loved. 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 

3. He mav or can have 

loved. 
Plural, 

1. We may or can have 

loved. 

2. You may or can have 

loved. 

3. They may or can 

have loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. 
1. 1 may or can be lov- 
ed. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. He may or can be 

loved. 
Plural, 

1. We may or can be 

loved. 

2. You may or can be 

loved. 

3. They may or can be 

loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 

1. I might, could, would, 

or should be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 
Plural, 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
be loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular, 
1. 1 may or can have 
been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. He may or can have 

been loved. 
Plural, 

1. We may or can have 

been loved. 

2. You may or can have 

been loved. 

3. They may or can 

have been loved. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can be. 

2. You may or can 

be. 

3. He may or can 

be. 

Plural, 

1. We may or can 

be. 

2. You may or can 

be. 

3. They may or can 

be. 



Singular. 

1. Imight,could,would, 

or should be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

3. He might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

Plural, 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
be. 

2. You might, could. 

would, or should 
be. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
be. 



Singular, 
1. 1 may or can have 
been. 

2. You may or can have 

been. 

3. He may or can have 

been. 
Plural, 

1. We may or can have 

been. 

2. You may or can have* 

been. 

3. They may or can 

lave been. 



Will you conjugate the verb to be, or 
am, in the present? the imperfect? per- 
fect ? pluperfect ? first future ? tuecond 
future? 

Will you name the first person singu* 
}ar, of the present indicative, active and 
fiOMire, of loot, and the first person sin- 
galar of the verb to b€? 
7 



The second person in like manner? the 
third ? the first person plural ? second 
person plural ? third ? first person singu- 
lar, imperfocll ftfttoxv^ v^twiw'X >Jv\v«^'V 
first petaoTv ^Xut^M %^<iOTv^'^^x%o^'^^''^"'^^ 

•ecoTid v^TOoiil \\vvt^1 to«x vew*"*^ ^^^ 
tall G«coiid1 XYvVxdl ^ 
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Singular, 
1. 1 might, could, would, 
or should have lov- 
ed. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 

2. You might, conld. 

would, or should 
have loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have loved. 



FLUPBKFBCT TBN8S. 

Singular. 

1. Imight,could,would, 

or should have been 
loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. He might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 
Plural 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been loved. 



Singular. 

1. Imight,could,would, 

or should have 
been. 

2. You might, 'could. 

would, or should 
have been. 

3. He might, could. 

would, or shouUl 
have been. 
Plural, 

1. We might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 

2. You might, could, 

would, or shoulo 
have been. 

3. They might, could, 

would, or should 
have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Singular. 
Mfllove. 

2. If vou love. 

3. If he loves. 

Plural. 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If they love. 



Singular. 

1. If I love. 

2. If vou love. 

3. If he love. 

Plural 

1. If we love. 

2. If you love. 

3. If they love. 



Singuktr, 

1. If I loved. ' 

2. If vou loved. 

3. If he loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 

3. If they loved. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

Common Form, 
Singular, 

1. If I am loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If he is loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we are loved. 

2. If you are loved. 

3. If they are loved. 

Subjunctive Form, 

Singular. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

Plural 

1. If we be loved. 

2. [f you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Common Form. 
Singular. 

1. If I was loved. 

2. If you were loved 

3. If he was loved. 

Plural 

1. If we were loved. 

2. If you were loved. 

3. If they were loved. 



Singular. 

1. If I am. 

2. If you are. 

3. If ne is. 

Plural. 

1. If we are. 

2. If you are. 

3. If they are. 



Singular. 

1. If I be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If he be. 

PluniL 

1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If they be. 



Singular. 

1. If I was. 

2. If you were. 

3. If ne was. 

Plural. 

1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 



Will you conjui^ate tcve in like man* 

ner, throui^h each p«*rsnn and voice of the 

phiperftfcl ? first and Recond futures? pre- 

Mfjii ptHential ? imperfect ? perfect ? plu* 

perfect? present mibjunciive^ common 

mnn f mbjunctive form ? imperfect, com- 

JBwo /bra T mbjunetive form 7 perfect t 

9mp9r0KtT Unt andaeeond Attfiraa ? 



Will you conjugate love in the prenent 
indicative active? imperfect? perfect? 
phi perfect ? first and second Aituretf 
present passive? imperfect? perfect? 
pluperfect? first and second* futurea? 
present in^caUv^ ot tA Vel Vni^tC«K$.1 

Krfecti p\up«ftecX1 t«x w^A * 

Uiwal 



TENSES. 



7S 



Singular. 

1. If I loved. 

2. 1( you loved. 
8. If be lov<!d. 

Plural. 

1. If we loved. 

2. If you loved. 
8. If they loved. 

The 



Subjunctive Form. 

Singular, 

1. If I were loved. 1. If 

2. If you were loved. 2. If 

3. If he were loved. 3. If 



I 



Plural. 

1. If we were loved. 1. If 

2. If you were loved. 2. If 

3. If ihey were loved. 3. If 

remaining tenses are all of the Common 



Smgular. 
I were. 

ou wore. 

e were. 
Plural 
we were, 
you were, 
they were. 

Form, 



Singular. 
1. If I have loved. 
8. If vou have loved. 
3. If he has loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have loved. 

2. If you have loved. 

3. If they have loved. 



Singular. 

1. If I had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If he had loved. 

Plural. 
I: If we had loved. 

2. If you had loved. 

3. If they had loved. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. 

1. If I have been loved. 

2. If you have been lov- 

ed. 

3. If he has been loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we have been lov- 

ed. 

2. If you have been lov- 

ed. 

3. If they have been lov- 

ed. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Sinpilar. 

1. If I haabeen loved. 

2. Ifyou had been loved. 

3. If he had been loved. 

Plural. 

1. If we had been loved. 

2. If you had been lov- 

ed. 

3. If they had been loved. 



1. If 

2. If 

3. If 



l.If 

2. If 

3. If 



Singular. 
I have been, 
ou have been, 
e has been. 



I 



Plural. 
we have been, 
you have been, 
they have been 



Singular. 

1. If I hacTbeen. 

2. If vou had been. 

3. If he had been. 

Plural. 

1. If we had been. 

2. If you had been. 

3. If they had been. 



FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Singular. Singular. Singular. 

1. If I shall or wiU 1. If I shall or will be 1. If I shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

8. If you shall or will 2. Ifyou shiill or will be 2. If you shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

3. If he shall or will 3. If he shall or will be 3. If he shall or will 

love. loved. be. 



WiU jTOU conjugate love through each 
person of the present indicative active? 
passive ? the neuter verb to be ? also in 
the imperfect ? perfect ? pluperfect 7 first 
and second futures? present potential? 
imperfect ? perfect ? pluperfect ? prexent 
subjunctive, in both forms? perfect? 
pluperfect? first and second Hitureti? 

What is the present irifinitive active of 
kmel present passive? preoent of to be? 
peife«:t active of tooef perfect passive? 
perfect n( to be? present partiriple active 
of tovel prettf'Ut passive? present of to 
he? perfect of tooe? perfect of to be? 
compound perfect of love, in the active? 
in the pasrtive of to be J 

In w-tiai voice and mood is, " I love?" 

•• Tbey love 7'* " They are loved ?' •• Ate 

Ijky loved 7'» " f do love I" What is the 

mwe of dor In what voice and mood is, 

"Tfte man loved r' "He has loved r 



** He has been loved ?" " Has he beeb 
loved ?'* " She had loved r '* She had 
been loved?" "We shall love?" ' We 
■hall be loved ?" " Shall I have been 
loved?" "May I love?" "May 1 be 
loved?" "She may have loved?" "Sh« 
may have been loved ?" " If I love ?•• 
" Ifhe be loved ?" " If he is loved ?" " If 
I love ?" " If I were loved ?" " If i waa 
loved ?" 

In what tense is, "They love?" •* Ve 
are loved ?" " She did love ?" " We were 
loved?" "They shall love?" "They 
shall be loved?" "I may be loved?** 
" If she has been loved ?" 

In what number aud ^rao^ ^^"\ 
\over' "W^i \ovftT"' ^^ ^<i ^'5«*V«^T* 

\ovedr -It Yvft \<>N^v; ^^^iXlJ?*^;;^ 

" If 1 vi«eT^ -\« XS ^"iLSwwi^^ 
ye Yia^ \«v«&r ^^ ^«^ '^^^ >^\w'«. 
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Plurai. Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall or will 1. If we shall or will be 1. If we shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

2. If you shall or will 2. If vou shall or will be 2. If you shall or will 

love. loved. be. 

3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will 3. If they shall or will 

love. be loved. be. 



SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 



Sif^ular. 



Singular. Singular. 

1. If I shall have lov- 1. If I shsdl have been 1. If I shall have been, 

ed. loved. 2. If you shall hav« 

S. If you shall have lov- 2. If you shall have been been. 

ed. loved. 3. If he shall have 

3. If he shall have lov- 3. If he shall have been been, 
ed. loved. 

Plural. Plural. Plural. 

1. If we shall have lov- 1. If we shall have been 1. If we shall have 

ed. loved. been.. 

2. If you shall have lov- 2. If you shall have been 2. If you shall have 

ed. loved. been. 

3. If they shall have lov- 3. If they shall have 3. If they shall have 

ed. been loved. been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular, Singular. Singular. 

2. Love yoU| or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do yoa 

love. you be loved. be. 

Plural, Plural. Plural. 

2. Love you, or do you 2. Be you loved, or do 2. Be you, or do yoa 

love. you be loved. be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. To love. Pres. To be loved. Pres, To be. 

Peff. To have loved. Perf. To have been lov- Per/. To have been. 

ed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. Being loved. 
Perf. Loved. 
Compound Peif. Hav- 
ing been loved. 

536. For the benefit of those who wish to retain the pronoun thou, in the 
conjugation of verbs, the following synopsis is given. The pupil can take 
it separately, or be taught it in connection with the other persons of the 
verb, by substituting tfwu for you, in the foregoing conjugation. 



pres. Loving. 
Perf. LoveoT 
Compound Perf, Hav- 
ing loved. 



Pres. Being. 
Perf. Been. 
Compound Perf. HaT- 
ing been. 



Is love, as, ** Thdy love," a regular or 
irregular verb? why ? 533. active or pa8> 
Bive ? 439. What mood is it in ? why 7 
452. tense ? why ? 482. number ? person 1 
What does Une agree with 1 Rule VII. 

Is are, as, *• TTiey are," a regular or 
irregular verb? why? 534. passive or 
neuter ? why ? 450. What mood is it in 7 
why? 452. tense? why? 482. number? 
person ? Rule for its agreement ? VII. 

What is the present imperative o{lovt7 
present infinitive ? 

What mood and tense is, ** Love yoa 7" 

M " To ha ve been loved ?*' 

W5// you conjugate team in the pre- 

^/JadJeative active 7 passive 7 perfect 

^^,P^^*^tpaa0ive7 present poten- 

•«^ ^etJrt f passive ? imperfect aetive I 



passive ? imperative present active ? pas< 
sive 7 perfect infinitive active ? passive ? 
piesent subjunctive active in both forms f 
passive? perfect infinitive? future ae* 
tive passive ? 

What kind of verb (that is, regular or 
irregular,) what voice, mood, tense, num- 
ber, and person is, " I sing ?" *' We are 
formed?" "He is?" "You are deter- 
mined ?" '♦ It rains ?" " It has happen- 
ed ?" " The man was respected ?" " The 
boys did study?" •♦ If he improve ?" " Un- 
less he repent?" "Although she be dis- 
appointed ?" " He may depart ?" " De- 
part nowT' "To \ov%T* '^To «iu^r* 
•» To be autigr* ** To t«l\o\wiV^ ^^To\««n 
wepl T* " To \wtve Yiwu weau t" ^^ 't^>MK^% 
beenfisundr^ 



Prts, Thou lovest. 

Imp. Thou lovedst. 

Terf. Thou hast loved. 

Tlup, I'hou hadst lov- 
ed. 

1 Tut, Thou shalt or 
wilt love. 

IJFitf, Thou wilt have 
lo"ed. 

537. 

Tf€9. Thou mayst or 

canst love. 
Imp, Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

shouldst love. 
Terf. Thou mayst or 

canst have loved. 
Tlup, Thou mightst, 

couldst, wouldst, or 

shouldst have loved. 



TENSES. 
SynopsU with Thou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Thou art loved. 
Thou wast loved. 
Thou hast been loved. 
Thou hadst been loved. 

Thou shalt or wilt be 

loved. 
Thou wilt have been 

loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Thou mayst or canst be 

loved. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be loved. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been loved. 
. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been loved. 



77 



Thou art. 

Thou wast. 

Thou hast been. 

Thou hadst been. ^ 

Thou shalt or wilt bo. 

Thou wilt have been. 



Thou mayst or canst 

be. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

be. 
Thou mayst or canst 

have been. 
Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 

have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



538. 
Tres, If thou lovest. 
Imp. If thou lovedst 

539. 
Pres. If thou love. 
Imp. ' If thou loved. 

540. 
Pejf. If thou hast loved. 
Plup. If thou hadst lov- 



1 Fut. If thou shalt or 

wilt love. 

2 Fut. If thou shalt have 

loved. 



Common Form, 
If thou art loved. 
If thou wast loved. 

Subjunctive Form, 
If thou be loved. 
If thou wert loved. 

Common Form, 

If thou hast been loved. 

If thou hadst been lov- 
ed. 

If thou shalt or wilt be 
loved. 

If thou shalt have been 
loved. 



If thou art. 
If thou wast. 

If thou be. 
If thou wert. 

If thou hast been. 
If thou hadst been. 

If thou shalt or wilt 

be. 
If thou shalt have beon^ 



541. 

Singular, 

1 Doltove? 

2 Do you love ? 
3. Dies he love? 

Plural. 
Do we love ? 
Do you love ? 
Do they love f 



Interrogative Form, 
INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 

1. Am I loved? 

2. Are you loved ? 

3. Is he loved ? 

Plural. 
1. Are we loved ? 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular, 
Ami? 
Are you f 
Is he? 

Plural, 
Are we ? 
Are you ? 
Are they ? 



2. Are you loved ? 

3. Are they loved ? 

542. You will find, on examination of the foregoing conjugation, that ihe 
tenses of the subjunctive are in every respect similar to the corresponding ones 
of the indicative, except the ioUowing, namely, the present and imperfect 



Will you give the synopsis of love join - 
ed with thou through the indicative ac- 
tive ? passive ? Neuter verb to be? 

Will yott name the synopsis of learn in 

the Srst person in the active voice, 

through each mood and tense ? Will you 

repeat the two tenaea of the infinitive 

MB/I the three participles ? Synopsis of 

7* 



honor in like manner through the pas 
sive ? also the synopsis of the verb to 6«? 
nive the synov^x* o^ desxre Vcv \\v^ ^txX^vi^ 
like love ; \\\ \.\\e v^s^an^ \ v«\i to ^% •, wsx 
person pAutaX KcXwe \v^%s\N*i\to b%;VKv^-^ 

person acWvc*, v^^«^^'^^ ^o »^' ^oxTv^e x^ 
^ What mood Aoes VW^ JfvXvv^TvcWNii. x 
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of the veib to be; the present and imperfect of the passive ; the preseir s^ 
the second future active. The last, however, corresponds in terminattion, 
hut not in formation. Among the exceptions should be reckoned the use of 
the conjunction if. There are instances, however, of the subjunctive foniit 
when no conjunction is expressed, but in all such cases it is plainly under- 
stood ; as, *' Were I to go, he would not follow ;" ** Had he known me. 
he would have treated me differently ;" that is, " If I were to go,*' and, *' If 
he had known." Elxamples of this description are coi^ugated as follows: 

SUBJUNCTIVE FORM. 

643. mPERFECT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Were I. 1. Were we. 

2. Were you. 2. Were you. 

3. Were he. 3. Were they. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 

'. Had I loved. 1. Had we loved. 

2. Had you loved. 2. Had you loved. 

3. Had he loved. 3. Had they loved. 

M4. The second person singular of all verbs* formerly (1.) ended va st , 
as, ** Thou hast,*' *' Thou wast," &c. This form is still retained by that 
respectable class of persons denominated (2.) Friends, and in the Sacred (3.| 
Scriptures. (3.) 

545. Eth, for the termination of the third person singular, obtained (4.) 
very generally till within a recent (5.) period, especially on grave (6.) and 
didactic (7.) subjects ; as, *' He that ?uUh ears to hear, let him hear ;** '* Sim 
pie multiplication teachethi to repeat," &.C. But the custom of the present 
day is decidedly (8.) against the usage. (9.) 

546. The Scriptures abound (10.) with instances of the use of the pro^ 
noun ye for you ; as, *' Ye are the salt of the earth ;" but it is scarcely to 
be met with in any standard works of modern date. 

547. The following conjugation accords with the ancient usage of the verb. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT. 



Singular. 


Singular. 


Singular, 


1. I love. 


1. I am loved. 


1. I am. 


2. Thoulovest. 


2. Thou art loved. 


2. Thou art. 


3. He loveth or loves. 


3. He is loved. 


3. He is. 



What exceptions? 542. By whom is this termination still re- 

How does the second future differ ? 543. tained ? 544. In what writingii ? 544. 

Will you explain the difference ? 542. Meaning of Sacred Scriptureaf 544. 

What is the sign of the subjunctive What form of the third person singu 

mood^ 51G. Is it always expressed ? 5^^. lar obtained till recently 7 545. Give an 

Give an example. 542. Will you supply example. 545. 

the conjunction ? Meaning of ofrtaineJ? 545. Ofrectnt 

Will you conjugate the verb to be in 545. 

the subjutictive mood, imperfect tense, On what subjects was the terminatioa 

without its usual sign ? In like manner eth used in writing 7 545. 

conjugate looe in the pluperfect. Meaning of grave? of didacHc? 545. 

Will you conjugate Ime in the present In what writings do we find y« used 

active, interrogative form? passive? for yoit .? 546. 

neuter verb to he 7 Is it common in modern works ? 546. 

In what voice, mood, tense, number Will yeu conjugate love in the present 

and person is, "Do I study?" " Did she active, according to the ancient usage! 

study ?*' " Were they dismissed ?" " Are 547. passive ? neuter verb to be? 

we?" In what number and person is, **R« 

In what did the second person singular hath ?" " He hates ?" " Thou lovest 1* 

ufall verbs formerly end? 544. Give an "Thou hast?" "He learnethT* "Y# 

ftxample. 544. learn ?" " He rejoiceth?" "Thou art re 

Meaning of formerly 1 544. Joiced?" "Thou art?" "He weepethT 

* Exesptinr art. 

a-J SmaeSmB ago. (i.) Oaied. (9.) The BU>le. (4.) PreTailad. (i.) L«la. f&) 
ff.) AHMmdlatlupt9C$pttorim^tre€an. (S.) PoaiUvtilf . (9.) Um. (10.) B»*«bmi^' 



VERBS. Tf 

Fiural Plural. PluraL 

1. We love. 1. We are loved. 1. We are. 

2. Ye or you love. 2. Ye or you are Ipved. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. They love. 3. They are loved. 3. They are. 

54§. iCr For a further illustration of these obsolete coniugations, the 
learner is referred to those treatises on grammar in our schools, which prO' 
fest to furnish him with a sure and infallible guide to the true and proper 
U3e of the English language. 

Birxifi irz. 

TTie nominative case governs the verb in number and 

person, 

Birzifi irzz. 

jI verb must agree with its nominative case in number and 

person, 

Birzifi irzzz. 

Active-transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
" William was admired for his prudenceJ" 
549. William is a proper noun, of the third person, singular 

miMBER, MASCULINE GENDER, Olid io the NOHINATIVB CASS tO WOS od' 

mired, agreeably to Rule VI. 

Was admired is a regular passive verb, from the verb to admire 
— " Pres, admire ; Imp, admired ; Perf. part, admired. 1. 1 was ad- 
mired; 2. You were admired; 3. He or William was admired*' — 
made in the indicative mood, imperfect tense, third person, sin- 
gular NUMBER, and agrees with William, according to Rule VII. 

For is a preposition. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, MASCULINE GENDER, and agrees with William, according to 
Rule V. — ^*Nom, he; Poss, his*' — made in the possessive case, 
and governed by prudence, by Rule I. 

Prudence is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, NEOTER gender, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemcd hy for, by Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING CONTINUED. * 

**John was applauded for his elo- **The girl was ridiculed by her 
quence." companions." 

** The king was crowned at West- ** Susan was respected for her virtu- 
minster Abbey." ous conduct" 

** Thomas has been esteemed." ** James will be rewarded by hie 

•* The business will be regulated." instructer." 

•* Addition teacheth?" "He that hath was admiredl 549. /or? 549. Ais? 549. 

ears?'' "He that ainnelh?" "Thou prudence? 549. 

lovedst?" "Thou mightst, couldst, What is a passive verb? 444. How 

wouldst, or shouldst have lamented ?" formed ? 510. Why is adnUr^ regular * 

What is the rule for the agreement of 53.3. 

tbe verb? rule for the nominative ? rule Why is for a preposition 1 846. Why 

hf wiuch verba govern the objective case? is bis a pronoun 7 

** William was admired for his pru- Will you now pana U«a \«i&».Vi&»i3^vk 

** WiU yott parM mUiam? Mft. areismt 
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2. 

*• We may be esteemed.*^ " Justice may have been stayed." 

** He might have been promoted." " Tlie task must be performed." 
** William would have been de- " We should not (1.) be easily (1.) 
throned." disheartened in a good cause.** 

**7f he be learned" 

650. JT" is a COPULATIVE conjunction. 

Be learned is a regular passive verb, from the verb to feam 
'^'^^ Pres, learn; Imper, learned; Perf. part, learned.. 1. If I be 
learned; 2. If you be learned; 3. If he be learned" — made in the 
subjunctive mood, subjunctive form, present tense, third per- 
son, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agrees with he, according to Rule VII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•• If John be rewarded." ** Although you will be disappoint 

• If I am noticed.** ed.** 

•* Unless he be punished.** ** If the man had been elected.** 

•• Although they are respected.** " Except he repent.** 

** Columbus discovered America.** ** Susan assisted the little girl.** 

"America was discovered by Co- "The little girl was assisted by 

lumbus," Susan.** 

•* John wounded his brother.** •* Pain follows pleasure.** 

**John*s brother was wounded by "Pleasure is fdlowed by pain." 

him.** 

8. 

" An obedient son is deservedly re- " Unless great labor had been Ihs. 

spected by his friends.*' stowed on William, he would 

"An idle boy will be punish- have disappointed the expecta- 

ed." tions of his parents.** 

"Without knowledge, a man is "He will not (1.) mind without 

commonly (1.) despised.** corporal punishment.'* 

3. 

" The boy who visited me in Sep- " They that seek knowledge will 

tember, died in the city of Bos- find it** 

ton.** "That lion which was exhibited 

" The man whom I found perished in this town has been killed by 

in a storm of snow.** his keeper.** 

" I found (2.) John and William (3.) " I have assisted him and his sister 
in the garden with their father in many difiiculties, to no (4.> 

and moUier. (3.) purpose.** 



XLVI. OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

651. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their im- 
penect tense and perfect participle by adding to the present 
tense ed, or d only when the verb ends in e ; as, 

^^^^— ■■ii^».... ^ ^ m ■■■■■■■—■■ -- -..-—I ' ■■" 

**Jfhe be learned." Will you parse \fl Why in the subjunciive form ? 463. 
JUXf. de learned? 530. WJiy in tlie sub- WWV you parse \Yi«Hitaa\u\\\%ftXfttci«»i 
^Bnctiv e wood? 456, in these leseotval 

f^ Adr*r&. fg.) Mmgaimr verb. 0.> F« WOham vsA nvothcr wpi^i ^>A«"X1. W. W^M»n*.- 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Pre». tense. haperf. tenae. fetf. Participle. 

Go, Went, Gone, 

Begin, Began, Begun. 

I.XST OF XHREOirXiAA VBBBS. 

Tboee markfld r admil likewise > regular form. 



11^ 






B- ~^- ^ 



f::;^ 


*..< 


£^^^ 


!I.™l, 


t"^ 




*■"■ 


.hill, 






n;ss- 


3 














a'^ 


ST 


si. 


a 


a 


a 
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split. 

Spreid, 

Spring, 

SUnd, 

S'ful, 

Htick, 

^ 

atridn, 
Stn'kn, 
Strinc 
Strivn, 

Stiowor 

twwr, 

SwMt, 

Swell, 
Swim, 
BwiM. 



iplit, 

flprcUtf 

■pnuifc iprang, 

ftnod, 

•loin, 

■tuck, 

•trode, or itrid, 
•track, 
■tnuif, 
•trov*, 

istrow«d,ar 
•trewad, 
awore, 
awet. r. 
awellad, 
•wiiin,nnB, 
flwnnf, 



Ptrf. or Pan. Part. 


Pnmit, 


lmptrf$et 


split, r. 
•prmd. 


Take, 
Teuh, 


tauglit. 


•prung. 


Tear, 


tore, 


s'ood. 


Tell, 


told, 


ctolon. 


Think, 


thoui^t, 


•tuck. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


•tunc, 
•tank. 


Throw, 


threw, 


TbnMt, 


throsL 


Stridden. 


Tre«C 


trtid. 


struck or ■triekeD. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


strung. 


Wear, 


wore, 


striTtn. 


Wear^ 


WOT^ 


■trewnd. 
•worn. 


Weep, 


wept, 


Win, 
Wind, 


won. 


wound, 


•wetf. 
swollen, f . 


Work, 


wroni^ 


swam. 


Wring, 


^mngt 


swnng. 


Write, 


wroln, 



Pmf. er Am. PttI, 



tangbt 

torn. 

told. 

thooght 

thriven. 

thrown. 

throat 

trodden. 

waxen, r. 

worn. 

woven. 

wept. 



3 wreoghter 
I workiid. 



wrung. 



553. We Bay, " I have seen,'* '*I had seen/* and "I am seen," nshig 
the participle teen instead of the verb taw : hence* 

Note VI. We should use participles, only, afler have^ and 
had, and the verb to be, ^ 



w 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

**John has written his copyJ* 

554. Has written is ah irreovlar AcrnrB-TRAKsmvE verb, 
from the verb to write — **Pre8, write; Imperf. wrote; Perf, part. 
written. 1. I have written; 2. You have written; S,Ue or John 
has written''— found in the indicattvb mood, perfect tensi. 
THIRD PERSON, SINGULAR NUMBER, and agfrees with John, Kf 
Rule VIL 

John, copy, and his, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES 117 SYNTAX OONTIICUED. 



1. 



** Job has struck John.*' 

** John has been struck by Job.** 

'* The men caught the thief in the 

tavern.** 
** The thief was caught by the men 

in the tavern.** 
**A wise son will make a glad 

father." 



"The act was done jf William." 
** James found hif iittle brother in 

the boat** 
** The instructer makes good pens." 
**The farmer ploughs the ground 

in spring.** 
**I may spend my time in the 

country.** 



Will you correct, in accordance with 
NoTB VI., the following examples from 
.he list above 1 

" John has wrote." 

" He done it well." 

" The sun has row." 

" 7*he sun risen yesterday in a cloud.** 

" I see him yesterday." 

" He has did his task.** 

" The birds have flew away." 

" The birds flown or flew." 

** The post is drove into the ground.** 

*• He began or begun to write." 

** The task is began." 

"I had went with him." 
"Jify brother has not spoke.** 
" TAe cloth ia wove, '* 
" The bova run Bwittly.*' 
" The thief haa atole my watch.** 



** His copy was wrote well." 

" He was smote on his cheek." 

** John was awoke by the noise." 

" My fother has came." 

" He come yesterday." 

" Maiy has chose the better part.** 

** He drunk tu excess." 

** The book was gave to me." 

"His friends have forsook him." 

** He was not forsook by his child- 
ren." 

"The laborer worked for me forty 
days." 

" He was took and bound." 

** John has written his copy." WiH 
you paT«e Mu written 1 

Wny is kos writtwk «tt vttc^co^m ''^n^^ 
551. VAiy anxWel 4:». YIYsti um!A\>2w*> 

440. 



EXERCISES. 



83 



2. 



** JoliP is at bome.*^ 
•* Rufas rode into the country." 
•* The sun will shine." 
** The thief was confined jn jail." 
''The horse ran with great vio- 
lence." 



*t 



** He abode in peace.*' 

•* They would be cruel. 

** We may have been neg^li^nt** 

** The boys should have been stndU 

ous." 
*♦ William was in town." 



*if he will assist me, I shall be 
much (1.) obliged to him." 

* If he be virtuous, then he will be 
happy." 

** If he is happy, then I am con- 
tented." 

**Had he> mentioned that circum- 
stance, I should have avoided 
my present calamities." 

''Although he acknowledged his 



faults, still he would not reoooft- 

pense me." 
" I will write him, lest he neglect 

my business." 
" Should I be disappointed, I ■hall 

despair." 
"Unless he repent, he will not be 

pardoned." 
" Were 1* in your place, I would 

relieve him." 



4. 



" Thou hast benefited me." 
" Ye make no pretensions." 
"This doctrine hath no follow- 
ers." 
" If thou love me." 
" If thou art more comfortable, I 
heartily rejoice." 

" If Thomas, who is at school, re- 
tunrin season, I will visit you." 

"The boys whom I admonished 
have reformed." 

" The man whose life was in dan* 
ger returned in safety." 

"The task* which the instructor 



" Dost thou hear me 7" 

" Hath he many ad^*\sers ?" 

" Ye do always err." 

" Thou shalt surely die." 

"If thou hadst obeyed me, thou 
wouldst not have been disap- 
pointed." 



5. 



imposed was performed with 

reluctance." 
"The measure which he adopt! 

will succeed." 
"I have known a little child thai 

exhibited the prudence of ma* 

ture years." 



XLVII. GOVERNMENT OF THE INFINITIVE. 

555. When I say, *' John begins to read," to read is a verb in the infini- 
tive mood ; and it follows, as you perceive, the verb begins : hence we say 
that it is governed by begins. 

" He is beginning to read.'* Here, the infinitive follows the participle 
beginning ; it is, therefore, eovemed by beginning. 

'* He.is eager to learn." Here, the infimtive fofiows the adjective eager; 
we therefore say that it is governed by eager, 

" He has an opportunity to leam.^' Here, the infinitive, to learn ii 
governed by the noun opportunity, because it follows the noun. 

In Uke manner the infinitive may be governed by pronouns; as, " There 
is a fine opportunity for him to Irarn :** hence. 



XLVII. '* John begins to read.** In 
what mood is to read 7 555. Why ? 479. 
By what is it governed 7 555. Why 7 555. 

" He is bceinnin^ to read.*' What go- 
verns t^ rgaain tbts case 7 555. 

"So is eager to learn." What goveniB 
U Uom in tMB CMae t 555, Why ? 555. 



*' He has an opportunity to learn T** 
What part of speech governs Ca t«a.r^v'«k. 
thisexam^Vel 5»55. v^^^>J^ U&. ^ 

What Aoea \Yv€i '^^^^^S^''^.^^5«SL\ 
tow 1 By w\MiV XX«tiL, \% v\ USH«««^X 

555. 
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AiriiXS zzz. 

The infinitive mood may be governed by verbs, partici- 
ples, adjectives, nouns, and pronouns. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" James begins to learn,'''* 

556. To learn is a regular transitive verb — **Pre8, learn; 
Jmperf, learned; Perf, part, learned" — made in the infinititi 
MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, and govemed by begins, agreeably to 
Rule XII. 

James and begins, are parsed as before. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•• George desires to learn." " A knowledge of the rules of 

**He is eager to learn." grammar teaches us to write 

** He has a desire lo study." correctly." 

** It seems to please John.** ** He should seek to obtain know- 

•• William has come to see us." ledge." 

•• They are determined to ex- "We may be taught to write, read, 

ceL" and spell." 

Omission of to, the usual Sign of the Infinitive. 

** John saw the man strike (1.) the " I heard the clock strike." 

boy." " The tutor bade him do it." 

••The instructer made him sub- " The soldiers dare not rebel." 

mit." " My uncle let the boys play in the 

'They need not proceed in such garden." 

haste." " See (2.) tho blind beggn; dance." 

Note VII . The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by 
conjunctions or adverbs ; as, " The summit of a mountain so 
aigh as to be invisible." 

EXAMPLES. 

••They are about (3.) to depart" *• He desired no more (4.) than (5.) 
*• He IS wise enough (3.) to study." to know his duty." 



XLVIII. 

557. We have before seen, that participles partake of the nature of two 
parte of speech, namely, verbs and adjectives. One point of resemblance 
which participles have to adjectives, is m referring to some noun in the sen- 
tence in which they are used ; as, " The sun is setting :" here, the partici* 
pie sHting is said to refer to the noun sun : hence, 

V\rhat, then, may be regarded as a rule " They are about to depart." By what 

Ibr the governmen * of the infinitive? XII. is the infinitive here governed ? What is 

"John begins to learn." Wi'l you the note for this? VII. 

parse to leam'i James 1 begins? 556. XLVIII. What is a partiriple? 408. 

Is to ever omitted ? 480. " The sun is setting." What is set- 

Will you now parse the exercises in tinff ? 557. To what, ttien, does setting 

tbe IcBSona v/Mtcli follow ? reiver ? 557. Rule ? XIII. 

What ia the ia&nitxve mood used for 7 Will you now parse setting in 

n.) strike urorerned by Rule XU. , w « > -o^ 

SJaS^ ^ impTtdv. jy^j^wtth thou «t ^o^^lg^-^^aSS:^''* 






PARTICIPLES. tS 

RiriiXs zzzz. 

Participles refer to nouns. 
EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" The wind is risingj*^ 

558. Ri9ing is a present active participle, from the irregulat 
tero to rise — ** Pres. rise; Imp, rose; Perf, part, risen" — and it 
lefers to wind, according to Rule XIII. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** The mcx>n is setting." ** Mary was playing. 

** The sun is rising." ** I have been writing. 

*• The trees are growing." •* I found him crying." 

*• John was dancing." *' I left him rejoicing." 

PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 

" The rising sun cheers us^ 

559. Rising is a participial adjective, from the verb to rise-^ 
•* Pres. rise ; Imp. rose ; Perf, part, risen" — and belongs to sun, by 
Rule IV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

2, 

•• The setting sun reminds us of " We view with pleasure the twink- 

declining years." ling stars." 

*• The roaring winds alarm us.". *• The roaring cataract strikes ub 
••The rippling stream pleases with awe." 

us." •• The laboring man should not be 
•• The singing-master visited me." defrauded." 

3. 

•* Having dined, I returned to ** Having slept, he recovered his 

school." strength." 

•* Having fought bravely, they were " Having retired to rest, he was 

at last (1.) overcome." seized with violent pain." 

••John, having exercised too vio- ••The thief, having escaped, was 

lently, fainted," never afterwards seen in that 

region." 

4. . * 

^ William returned, mortified at his •* A child left to follow his own in- 
loss." clinations is most commonly 

■ The strean*, swollen by the rains, ruined." 

overflowed its banks." •• Admired and applauded, he be 

• The man accustomed to his glass came vain." 

seldom reforms." 

Will you parse the next lesson ? What kind of a participle is, " Having^ 

Will you parse mini', in the sentence, dined ?" 504. Why? 504. 

* The rising sun ?" 55?). Why is it call- Who dined, in the phrase^ " Htwvvk.^ 
A a participial adjective? J3ns. Because dined, lTe\UTweA\o w>\qcv\T* 

■% describes, like an adjective, and im- To wY\aX, \\\eiv> Ao<;t^ HatiVas Avm.*. "^^ 

>//e« Mction, like a participle. fe.T 1 Uu\e X\V\. VJXW'^Q^x Wi^ ^vkx-aa vt» 

Will you now pars e the next lesson? remaimng Xesaowal 

(I.) ^ loK It w td^ttf^iUl pYv 
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5. 

** A dissipated son grieves his youth into his own house, and 

parents.** rendered to him deserved umm- 

We must not neglect any known tance.** 

duty.** ** William befriended the deserted 

**My father took the forsaken man.*' 

6. 

"The men, being fiitigued by labor, feet, was severely and justly 

sought rest in sleep.** punished.** 

* William, being dismissed from col- ** The tree, having been weighed 

lege, retired to the country.** down for a long time by abun- 

** Thomas, after having been re- dance of fruit, at last (1.) feU to 

peatedly admonished to no ef- the ground.** 

BirxiB xzir. 

Active participles, from active-transitive verbs, govern the 

objective case* 

^^ James is beating JoknJ*^ 

560. John is a fropeb noun, of the third person, singular 
NUMBER, MA8CUUNE GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by beat- 
ing, by Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

** John is striking William.** immediately set off for Bos- 

** Susan is studying her lesson.** ton.** 

" Mary has been repeating her les- ** I spied the cat watching a 

son to her mother.** mouse.** 

**The teamster, seeing the stage ** Having given directions to his 

upsetting, ran and prevented servants, he left his iamily 

it** and took tlie stage for Wash- 

** Having obtained my request, I ington.** 

" He delights in fighting^ 

561. Fighting is a participial noun, in the objective case, and 
governed by the preposition in, according to Rule X. 

exercises in syntax continued. 

1. 

** Job was exhausted by wrest- "• Job prsctises fencing daily.'* 

ling.** " The* instructei leaches reading, 

**Mary acquired a livelihood by writing, and speiau^. in his 

sewing.** school** 

•• Walter excels in writing.'* ** Whispering is forbidden in 

•• Pushing delights me.*' school.'* 

■ c 

"Beating John." YfiW you parse in^? 561. Why is/^A^w^called a par- 
Johnl 560. Beating? 558. ticipial noun? Jin». Because it implies 

mil you parse the remainiog exercises f;jl*?r;«l! «f t Jfn.^n*"*^'^' """^ *"*'' ***• 
tn the IcBBoa above 1 the aensc of a noun. 

*'Ia Hfhting." Win you parse fLgkL- in tY\w\es8o\\1 



(1.) J( iMl n w idT«Ma\ ImM. 



EXERCISES. m 

2. 
562. '* You will much oblige me by tending those books*^* 

Sending is a participial noun, in the objective oabe* and 
^verned by the preposition 6y, according to Rule X. 

Books is a COMMON noun, of the third person, plural number, 
NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTIVE CASE, and govemed by the active par- 
ticiple sending^ according to Rule XIV. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

'James derives pleasure from read- ** Mary*s reading has been useful 
ing useful books.*' in improving her taste in com< 

**John is above doing a mean ac- position.** 

tion.** **I am discouraged from under- 

** Parents are pleased at seeing taking this study.** 

the progress of their chil- " A good mstructer takes no delight 
dren.** m punishing.** 

The present participle, when used as a noun, often has the definite article 
ike before it, and the preposition of after it ; as, '* By the observing of truth, 
you will command respect.** With equal propriety, however, it may be 
said, "By observing truth,** &c., omitting both the article and the pre- 
position. If we use the article without tl^ preposition, or the prepofision 
without the article, the expression will appear awkward : hence, 

Note VIII. The definite article the should be used before, 
and the preposition of afler, participial nouns, or they should 
both be omitted. 

EXERCISES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

**By the observing these rules, be **In the regarding his Interests, 
will avoid mistakes.** he neglected the public af. 

''He prepared them for the event fairs.** 

by the sending to them proper ** He was sent to prepare the way 
information.** by preaching of repentance.** 

** In vmting of his letter, he made ** Keeping of one day in seven (1.) 
some mistakes.** is required of Christians.** 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" William calls George.** ** John will be punished for his 

**John*s father will reward his in. insolence.** 

M -r, ^"®*'7* /. .1- f J ** We may improve under our in- 

-George's father*s carnage passed ^t^^ter, if we choose.** 

the t&vern 

*» If William return, he will be dis- "He who would excel in learn. 

appointed.** *"&♦ ^^ ^ attenUve to his 

^ John has beaten his little brother books.** 

most shamefully.** •* She begins to improve.** 



'>\ 



**By sendinj^ those books.** Will you Innead of saying, ** By the obwrviiiff 

parse sending ? 5ti2. books ? 562. the^e rules," what should I say 7 Why? 

Will you parse the remaining exercises Note VIII. 

"^i!L'®!!h-/ .,« «ro-onf «.rt;o«ni«. ^Vill you ttow psrse and correct the 

H>mie??497 participles exerciser under Note VIII.? 

How may participles in inff be lUstin- W\\\ vtt>\ v^x«ft Wva \jtwKvviwawa* ^^*^L 
guSabed tirom other parts of speech of the c\ae* \u E^vi\«.x'\ "^tiX v«2*ft >iss»«feN»^^ 
terminaUon 7 500. \wtav\%\\. 

«i.) StvtH it « Boneni iudiecli^«, beVoii(\ii( Ui ia.^^ vk.uiKwto«A>>>l -^oXaV. 
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SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

563. Will you compose a sentence, containing an active-transitive verb? 
One, containing a neuter verb ? One, containing a passive verb ? One, 
expressing the same sense as the last in an active form ? Will you com- 
pose a sentence having a verb in the potential mood ? One, in the sub- 
junctive mood ? One, in the imperative mood ? One, in the infinitive 
mood ? One, having an adjective in the superlative degree ? One, hav- 
ing the article an correctly used before a vowel ? One, having an adjec- 
tive in the positive degree that has in itself a superlative signification ? 
One, containing the relative whose ? One, containing which ? One„with 
what used as a compound pronoun ? One, having who used as an inter- 
rogative pronoun ? One, having a verb in the subjunctive mood, common 
form? 

Will you construct one or more sentences, which will make sense with 
the word tntth contained in them ? One, with the word wisdom contain- 
er^ in it? One, with the word knowledge 1 One, with the. word learn- 
ing t One, with the word science ? 

Will 3'ou construct a sentence about prudence 7 One about histbry 7 
One or more on ^the following subjects, namely, geography^ gardenings 
farms i orchards 7 

Will you fill up the following phrases with suitable words to make 

sense, namely, " Industry health ?" " By — ^ we acquire ?" 

"In youth characters ?" "Arithmetic business ?*• 

** Washington «—— live hearts of his ?" 



XLIX. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS, 

564. The verbs have, be, will and do, whei» they are unconnected with a 
principal verb, expressed or understood, are not auxiliaries, but principal 
verbs ; as, " We have enough ;'* ** I am graieful ;" •• He wills it to be so ;" 
•' They do as they please. In this view, they also have their auxiliaries ; 
as, ** I shall have enough ;" ** I toUl be grateful," &c. 

565. The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear from the 
following account of them. 

566. Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with greater 
energy and positiveness ; as, ** I do speak truth ;" "I did respect him ;" 
" Here am I, for thou didst call me." They are of great use in negative 
(I.) sentences; as, " I do nof fear ;" " I did not write." They are almost 
universally employed in asking questions; as, **7>oes he learn?" ''Did 
lie not write?" They sometimes also supply (2.) the place of another 
verb, and make the repetition of it, in th^ same or a subsequent sentence, 
in necessary ; as, ** You attend not to your studies as he does /" (i. e. "as 
tie attends," &,c.) ** I shall con:ie, it I can; but if I do not, please to 
oxouso-me ;" (i. e. " if I come net.") 

567. May and might express the possbility or liberty of doing a thing ; 
cap and could, the power ; as, "It may rain ;" "I may write or read;" 
•• He might have improved more than he has ;" "He can write much bet 
ler th».. ne could last year." 

XLIX. Which are the auxiliary verbs? What effect have do and did in sen- 

M2 tences? 566. Give an example. 566. 

What is an auxiliary verb? 511. Will yon give an example in which tb« 

What a principal one?* repetition of the principal verb is un* 

IVJien are iav0, be, teill, and do princi* necessary ? 566. 

pa/ verbs? 564. Give an example of What do ma^i atvA might ^x^t^w^ 

eacA. 504. 567. 



(L) Deajn'of. (2. ) To fill up. • Se* t\ti«(ftii» >d \W, 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 89 

568. Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes necessity ; as, 
/* We must speak the truth, whenever we do^speak, and we must not pre- 

faricate." (1.) 

569. Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates (2.) resolution 
and promising ; in the second and third person, it only foreie lis ; as, "I 
will reward the good, and will punish the wicked ;" *' We will remember 
benefits, and be gratefiil ;" " Thou wilt, or he wUl, repent of that folly ;** 
*' You, or they, will have a pleasant walk." 

570. Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells ; in the 
second and third persons, it promises, commands, or threatens; as, *'I 
shall go abroad ;" ** We shall dine at home ;" " Thou shall, or you shalL 
inherit the land ;'* " Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" ** They shal 
account for their misconduct." The following passage is not translated (3., 
according to the distinct and proper meanings of the words shall and will : 
•• Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my hfe; and 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." It ought to be, '^ will 
follow me," and, " I shall dwell." — The foreigner who, as it is said, fell 
into the Thames, and cried out, **I will be drowned! nobody shall help 
me !" made a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries-. 

571. These observations respecting the import (4.) of the verbs ivill and 
shall, must be understood of explicative sentences; for when the sentence 
is interrogative, just the reverse, (5.) for the most part, takes place: thus, 
**I shall go," '• You will go," express event (6.) only ; but, " Will you 
zo ?" imports intention ; and, ** Shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. 
Sut, I' He shall go," and, *' Shall he go ?" both imply will ; expressing or 
referring to a command. 

572. When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning of these 
auxiUaries likewise undergoes (7.) some alteration; as the learners will 
readily perceive by a few examples : *' He shall proceed ;" " If he shall pro- 
ceed ;" " You shall consent ;" " If you shall consent." These auxiliaries 
are sometimes interchanged (8.) in the indicative and subjunctive moods ; 
to convey the same meaning of the auxiliary ; as, ** He will not return ;" 
•* If he shall not return ;" •' He shall not return ;" ** If he will not return.'* 

573. Would primarily (9.) denotes inclination of will ; and should, obliga- 
tion ; but they both vary their import, and are often used to express simple 
event. 

574. Do and have are sometimes used as principal verbs, according to the 
following 





S3rxropszs 


■ 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Pres. 


I do. 


I have. 


Imp. 


I did. 


I had. 


Per/. 


I have done. 


I have had. 


Plup. 


I had done. 


I had had. 


1 Put. 


I shall or wrill do. 


I shall or will have. 


2 Put. 


I shall have done. 


I shall have had. 



What is the use of must ? 568. nil the days of my life ; and I will dwell 

What does tcill intimate in the first in the house of the Lord for ever." 570. 

>ei"!»on singular? plural? 569. Give an In what consists the mistake in the 

example. 569. In the second and third expression which the foreigner made 

porsJons? 569. (rive an example. 569. whim ho fell into the Thames? 570. 

What does shall intimate in the first Wiiat do sAaW and tpi// denote in inter- 

person? 570. Give an example. 570. rojrative sentences; as, "Shall I go?" 

In what particular is the translation of " Will you go ?" 571. 

the following passage incorrect? "Sure- Whal Ao taouU >aocA iluMXft. ■^'«:««^'^ 

ly goodness and mercy shall follow me deixolel 5Ti. 

,1.) Tosbanthetrvtb. (2.) Shovn, (ft.) HxpTwed. V^-^^«^*^^»^* -vx0^k%i£*.'^?>»«»' 

(A) Wb^ bappsM. (7.j Suffen. (8.) To exclMLn^fe ow tor Vhe oVtK«. ''••^ 

8* 
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575. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Pres. I may or can do. I may or can have. 

/mp. I might, could, would, or I might, could, Wiuld, or should 

should do. have. 

Perf. I may or can have done. I may or can have had. 

Plup. 1 might, could, would, or I might, could, would, or should 

should have done. have had. 

576. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Frea, 1. If I do. If I have, &c. 

57C— 1. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, Do you, or Do you do. Have you, or Do you have. 

577. INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pre8, To do. To have. 

Perf, To have done. To have had. 

578. PARTICIPLES. 

Free, Doing. Having. 

Perf, Done. Had. 

Comp,perf. Havmg done. Having had. 



L. OF DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

579. Defective verbs are those which are used only in soim 
9f the moods and tenses. 

580. The following are the principal ones : 

Pres, Tense. Imp. Tense. Perf. PartidpU. 

May, Might, (Wanting.) 

Can, Could, 

Will, Would, 

Shall, Should, 

Must, Must, 

Ought Ought, 

Quoth, 

581. Of these, ought and musf , you perceive, are not varied. 

582. Ought and quoth are always used as principal verbs. Ought is th« 
same in the imperfect tense as in the present, and is always followed by an 
infinitive ; as, "He ought to study ;" "He ought to have read." In this 
last example, ou^ht is in the imperfect ; and in the first, it is in the present. 
This we determine by the infinitive, which follows the verb, thus : when 
the present infinitive follows ou^ht, ought is in the present tense ; but when 
the peifect infinitive follows it, it is in the imperfect tense. 

583. In English, verbs are often used both in a transitive and intransitive, 
cFr neuter mgnification. Thus, to flatten, when it signifies to make even or 
levelf is an active-transitive verb ; but when it signifies to grow dull or u»- 
sipid, it is an intransitive verb. 

Will you repeat the synopsis of do Which are not varied ? 581. 

throagh all the moods ? of have 7 • How are ought and quoth always used f 

Will you conjugate do in the present SfO. 

tense T have in the perfect tense ? How can you tell when ought is in the 

What is the perfect participle of do? present tense ? 582. 

ofAavff the compouoHi perfect of do 1 of When is it in the imperfect tense ? 583. 

^<v/ GWe an exan\p\e ot eac\i VexMft. SSL 

^- What are de/bctive verbs ? 579. Wlieii \« to jlatteu VtaM\W'«ft,iLXi^'«\s«^ 

^Zl'IL^?*""^ition the princApBl ones^ intransilivel 5«3, :.• .^ 

«w«» their imperfect tensea 7 580. How, U»u, ai% v%t\* oftau^MwA^ »B 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 9i 

584. A neuter or intransitive verbj by the addition of a preposition, raa^ 
become a compound active-transitive verb ; as, to smile is intransitive ; it 
cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be chanced into 
the passive form. We cannot sav, "She smiled him," or, *'He was 
smiled ;" but we say, very properly, " She smiled on him ;" " He waa 
smiled on by her." 

585. Prepositions affect the meaning of verbs in different ways. To cast 
means to throw; as, "He cast a stone at her." To cast up^ however, 
means fo compute ; as, "He casts up his accounts." In all instances in 
which the preposition follows the verb, and modifies its meaning, it shoild 
be considered a part of the verb, and be so treated in parsing. 

586. There are some verbs, which, although they admit an objectivo 
case after them, still do not indicate the least degree of action; as, "I 
resemble my father." This seeming inconsistency may be easily recon- 
ciled by refiectins; that, in all such cases, the verb has a direct reference to 
its object. Of this nature are the verbs retain, resemble, own, have, &c. 

587. Some neuter or intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, and are 
thence called neuter passive verbs ; as, " John goes home to-night." Here 
qoes is an intransitive verb. But in the sentence, " John is sone home," 
15 gone is a neuter passive verb. Again, in the phrase, " Wiluam comes," 
comes \b an intransitive verb; and in the phrase, " William is come," i$ 
come b a neuter passive verb. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

1. 

** William had had many advantages * He has had many precious oppor- 

before he improved them in a tunities.** 

proper manner." ** John will do as his instructer 
** A good scholar will not do what (1.) directs." 

is forbidden by his instructer." ** He may have had time." 

2. 

** I own this book." ** I cannot believe him." 

^ Charles resembles his parents." ** His father does not hesitate to 

*t He retains his place." trust him." 

3. 

** The farmer casts seed into the ** She smiles sweetly." 

ground." ** She smiled on John." 

*^T1^ merchant casts up his ac- ** John. was smiled on by fortune in 
counts often." every undertaking." 

4 

** Tlie instructer has come." ** Mary was gone before her mother 

** Our instructor has come." came." 

** William has gone to visit his **When they came to town, they 

parents." made many purchases.*' 
•* Susan has gone." 



11 



How can an intransitive verb be- Is resembls, strictly speaking, a transi* 

eome transitive? 584. Give an example, tive verb ? 586. 

584. Wliy does it admit an object after iti 

What does to east mean ? 585. 586. 

Meaning of to east up ? 585. There are several verbs of this class; 

When may the preposition be reclconed will you name some of tVvevcvl ^£^ 

M part of the verb ? 585. "WVvaX. » «k. xievWct ^'asssvN^ NW>a\ ^5V, 

How should it be considered in para- Give anexaTcv^Xe. 5fc"v. ««,vxv^ 

lag T 585, Yf U\ ^o\v uovi ^^ltw^ vY» x,«iX>^»««^ 

(I. • rrhat ^MBdM for, " that wlilch,".or, •* the \h\nc itbicii." K^^l '«^«^«»'^ •'^^- **^^ 
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LI. OF ADVERBS. 

688. Adverbs are words joined to verbs, participles, adjeo 
♦ives, and other adverbs, to qualify them, 

589. Expressions like the following, namely, a few days ago, long since, 
none at all, at length, in vain, by no means, a great deal, &.C., are denomi- 
nated adverbial phrases, when tney are used to qualify verbs or participles, 
by expressing the manner, time or degree of action. 

590. The definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs of the 
comparative and superlative degrees, to give the expression more force ; as, 
'* The more he walks, the better he feels." When the article is used in 
this sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an adverbial phrase, 
and be so considered in parsing. 

591. You have doubtless noticed that most words ending in ly are ad- 
verbs. The reason of this is that ly is a contraction of the adverb like : 
thus, from manlike we form manly : gentlemanly is a contraction oigentU' 
manlike. — Hence , 

592. If you meet with a word ending in ly, implying in its signification 
the idea of like, you may conclude at once that it is an adverb. 

&UI.XI zz. 

Adverbs qualify verbs, participles^ adjectives, and other 

adverbs. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" In vain tee look for perfect happinessJ*^ 

593. In vain is an adverbial phrase, and qualifies look, accord- 
ing to Rule IX. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

" John has come again, but William " William acted very nobly." 

has not" ** I will by no means consent." 

" Very many persons fail of happi. " He wrote a long letter a few days 

ness." ago." (1.) 

*• A vast many evils are incident to " John was writing carelessly." 

man in bis wearisome journey ** I have admonished her once and 

through life." again." 

•• The instructress has at length ** A few days ago, there was much 

arrived." excitement in town." 



LI. What is thu meaning of adverb 1 
228. 

To what is the adverb joined t 588. 

For what purpose ? 588. 

How many different parts of speech 
doe^5 it qualify? 588. 

Which are they ? 588. 

What is the definition of an adverb ? 
588. 

Are adverbs compared ?♦ 

Will you compare tcisely? 235. soon? 
St34. 

How arc they compared? 236. 

Will you compare the adverbs much! 
well? bad? iU? 2.37. 

Some adverbs are not re;^ular in their 
to/npariaon, will yon name one 7 237. 
fV//f_you name four or five adverbial 
parasca ? 3S9. 



When are Ihey to be considered ad- 
verbial phrases? 589. 

Is the article the ever joined to an ad* 
verb? 590. For what purpose ? 590. 

What do the article and adverb form 
in such cases ? 590. 

How is it to be considered in parsing? 
590. 

How came most wonla ending in ly to 
beconsidernd adverbs? 591. Give an 
example. 591. 

How can we determine between words 
endinq in /y, whetiicr or not they are ad- 
verbs? 592. 

What rule do you apply when yoa 
parse an adverV^? \X.. 

*' In va\n wft Xook.'"' WvW -^om. -^^tia 
in tain? 5^^. 



(J'f ^fs*m daytago—^n tdverbial pbnM. 



• Sw <v&e»ttfm Vo QfiC 



PREPOSITIONS. » 

Note IX. To qualify verbs, participles, adjectives, and 
other adverbs, we should use adverbs ; but to qualify nouns, 
we should use adjectives. 

SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Harriet dresses neat." 
" On conditions suitably to his rank.** 
He speaks correct* 



•* William writes good."* 
** Susan studies dilig^ent" 
"He speaks fluently and reasons 

correct" 
*John writes tolerable well, but 

readst miserable." 



If 



** Mary sings admirable." 

** He writes elegant" 

" He reads and spells very bad.' 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

594. Will you write down a sentence, containing a compound active- 
transitive verb 7 One, having a neuter-passive verb? 

Will you compose two or more sentences about a lion ? Two or more, 
about sheep ? Two or more, about a cow ? One, about an ox ? One, about 
a dog 7 One, about a cat ? One, ahoxii Africans? One, about Indians? 
One, about Jiskes 1 One, about steam-boat disasters 7 One, about stage 
accidents ? 



LII. OF PREPOSITIONS. 

695. Prepositions are used to connect words, and to show 

the relation between them. 

596. We not unfrcauently meet with verbs compounded of a preposition 
and verb ; as, *' to uphold,'^ *' to invest," ** to overlook;" and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, "to understand,** 
*' to toifAdraw." But the preposition more frequently occurs after the verb, 
and separate from it; as, " to cast up" ** to fall on.** The sense of the 
yerb, m this case, is also materially affected by the preposition. 

598. The prepositions after, before, above, beneath, and several others, 
sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so considered ; as, ' * They 
had their reward soon after;** "He died not long 6e/bre/" "He dwells 
above :** but if the noun time or place be added, they lose their adverbial 
form ; as, " He died not long before" [that time] , &c. 

599. There is a peculiar propriety in distm^ishing the correct use of the 
different prepositions. For illustration, we will take the following senten- 
ces : " He walks with a staff &y moonlight ;" "He was taken by stratagem^ 
and killed with a sword.' ' Put the one preposition for the other, and say. 



Will you next parse the remaining ex- 
ercises ? 

When should we use adverbs? Note 
IX. 

When adjectives ? Note IX. 

" William writes good." Wherein is 
this spiileiice incorrect?* 

Will you now parse and correct the re- 
maining exercises ? 

LII. What is the meaning of preposi' 
tion ? 244. 

What are prepjisitions? 595. 

Will you repeat the list? 247. 

With what are verbs not unfrequently 



compounded? 596. Give an example. 
596. 

Where is the preposition more fre- 
quently placed? 596. Give an example. 
596. 

Will you name four prepositions which 
in many instances appear to be adverbs? 
598. 

How may they be converted into pre- 
positions again ? 598. 

"He walks by a staff* with moonlight.'* 
Will you correct this sfttvv«v«A,^'cAV»w«» 
repeal \.Y» \!tvt^'aft1 



• For the auljectire food, we should use the idTcA uoell, »ccotdm^ Vo "S^Xft "VS.. ^ _ ^^vm-fis*. V»A. 
/ Ileadt agna with /okn noJeretood, aad ia, Uierefow, coquacUA -wVii u>t>X« \»i \» «a>V»»«»- 
atJwtoRuleXL 
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**He walks by a staff unth moonlight;** *' He was takon with stratagem, 
and killed by a sword ;" and it will appear that they differ in ognification 
more than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Pi'eposilions govern the objective case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

" John lives tDithin his income,^^ 

600. Within is a preposition. 

Income is a common noun, of the TmRD pebion, singular rum 

BER, NEUTER GENDER, OBJECTITE CASE, Eiul gOVemed by wiUlijly EC 

cording to Rule X. 

EXERCISES IN^ SYNTAX OONTIITUED. 

** Thomas made his fortune by in- He made the son to shine by 

dustry." day, and the moon (1.) to giTo 

** Sosan labors with her needle fi>r light by night** 

a livelihood.** ** Beneath the oak lie acorns in 

** Respecting that nS&atf there was freat abundance.** 

a controversy.** ** John, who is at all times watch- 

** In six days God made this world, fill of his own interest, will 

and all things that are in it attend to that concern.** 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

601. Will you fill up the following sentences with suitable prepositions 

to make sense? **John was — the house when he was seized a 

fit** ** The busy bee — summer provides food — the approaching winter 
— the prudence — a rational being.** 

Will you supply the objects to the following? ** James was catch- 
ing .** " fie was beating .** ** He supports .** 

Will you supply agents or nominative cases to the following ? was 

rtmning.** " was dancing.** 

Will you supply verbs in the following? "A dutiful child his 

parents.** " Grammar us correctly.** 

Will you compose two or more sentences about boys? One, about 
whales ? One, about snakes ? One, about foxes 7 One, about parents 7 
One, about brothers ? One, about sisters 7 One, about uncles 7 One, about 

•ttfllS? 



LIII. OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

602. A CONJUNCTION is a word that is chiefly used to con 
sect sentences, so as, out of two or more sentences, to aiakci 
but one. 

Will you repeat the rule respecting the What is a simple sentence ? 853. Giw 

guvprnnient of noiins by prepositions ?X. an example. A compound sentence? 

" John iives within his income." Will 256. Give an example, 
you parse utUMtn 1 600 income ? 600. Why called compound ? 254. 

Will you now take the remaining ex- Llil. Meaning of eonjunetimtf 25; 
•reiaeg to be parsed; after which, thoss Whal is a conjuTvtXw^l Wi. 
to be written f Meaaing ot copuUtkoel ^I ftV. 




tetelte(it4a(Aw 



INTERJECTIONS. 9» 

€03. Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to conneci sen- 
tences; as, ** Blessed is the roan who feareth the Lord." 

604. Conjunctions very often unite sentences when they appear to unite 
cmlj words; as, in the following Bcntences: "Duty and interest forbid 
▼icious indulgences." " Wisdom or folly governs us." Each of these 
forms of expression contains two sentences, namely, the Hrst, '* Duty for- 
bids vicious indulgences;" ** Interest forbids vicious indulgences: the 
■econd, ** Wisdom governs us ;" •• Folly governs us." 

KUXaXI ZZ. 

. Conjunctions connect verbs of the same mood and tense^ 
and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

605. «* William writes and ciphers^ 

And is a copulative conjunction. 

Ciphers is a RBouLAa active intransitive verb, from the Terti 
to cipher — **Pres, cipher; Imperf, ciphered; Per, part, ciphered. 
1. 1 cipher; 2. Yod cipher; 3. He or William ciphers — made in the 

IRDIOATITB MOOD, PRESENT TENSE, THIRD PERSON SINGULAR, and 

agrees with William understood, and is connected to torites by the 
conjunction and, agreeably to Rule XL 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

** John ciphers rapidly, and reads ^ Though ho is lively, yet he is not 

correctly." too volatile." 

** If we contend about trifles, and ** If he has promised, he should ad 

violently maintain our opin- accordingly." 

ions, we shall gain but few " He denied that he circulated the 

friends." report." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

606. Will you compose a sentence containing the conjunction if? One, 
containing and? As many sentences as there are conjunctions which 
follow ; each senten^'e containing one 7 Although. Unless, For, Be- 
cause. Tlierefore, Or. Neither. Nor, 

Will you compose a seuvence about Jackson ? One, about Clay ? One, 
about Jnonroe 7 One, about Madison ? 



LIV. OF INTERJECTIONS. 

607. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of sentences, to express the passions or sudden feelings 
of the speaker. 

Whst ia the use of the copulative con- Do conjunctions ever connect senten. 

Junction ? 265. ces when they appear to connect words 

Will you repeat the list of copulative only ? (304. Give an example. 604. 
eonjunctions? 266. . .^ , «^, "William writes and ciphers." Will 

What doeF dtsjunettve signify 7 271. you parse and ? 605. ciphers ? 605. 
eo^!SJtS m '*'^""'''''* conjunction ^.„ y^^,^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^V^^.V'^J^^^^ 

Will you repeat the list of them 1 275. weraae* \o \i% ^>^x%^<i ^v.^^tvnn«x.-«A. 

What is the rule for connecting words Aiapoae ot VYiem^ ^^^.^- ^» >»aui»^ 

What other worda, besides conjunc- jecHou? ^»a. _^n «« 

l/«fl« sad prepositionm, con neet ? 003. Vf \x«l ai« Virtwt^P*^^'*"*^ ^^ 
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608. We do not say, "Ah, 11** "Oh, I!" bat, ''Ah, me!" "Oh. 
me !'* using the objective case after the interjection. The pronoun here 
■poken of, you perceive, is of the first person : hence, 

Note X. Pronouns of the first person are put in the objec- 
tive case, after the interjections Oh I 01 ah ! &c. 

609. We sav, " O thou persecutor!" " Oh, ye hypocrites!" " O thou 
who dwellest," &,c. : hence. 

Note XI. The interjections O / oh! and ah ! require the 
noniinative case of pronouns in the second person. 



310. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 
" Ah^ me / I must perish^ 



Ah is an interjection. 

Me is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular, objco- 
TIVE CASE, and governed by aht agreeably to Note X. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

•*0, thou (1.) who hast murdered "Ah! unhappy (2.) thou, who art 

thy friend !" deaf (3.) to the calln of duty 

••O, thou who hearest prayer !" and honor." 

"Ah, me! must I endure all •*0h! happy (4.) us, surrounded 

this ?" with so many blessings." 

SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

611. Will you compose a sentence containing alas ? One, containing 
€h 7 One, about volcanoes ? One, about lakes ? One, about islands ? One, 
about Webster the statesman ? One, about a good scholar ? One, about a 
poor scholar ? One, about a good instructer ? 



LV. OF THE AGREEMENT OF NOUNS. 

612. Apposition, in grammar, signifies the putting of two nouns in the 
same case. 

613. When I say, ** John the mechanic has come," I am speaking ot 
only one person ; the two nouns, John and mechanic^ both meaning or 
referring to the same person ; consequently they are put, by apposition, in 
the same case : hence, 

RUZaXI ZV. 

When two or more' nouns, in the same sentence, signify 
the same thing, they are put, by apposition, in the same 
case. 

Will you now take the remaining ex* 
ercisps to be parsed and written 7 

LV. Meaning of apposition ? 612. 

" John the mechanic." How many 
persons are here spoken of? 613. Shoulu, 
then, the two nouns, John and me- 
chanic, be in the same, or a difiereot 
case? 613. 

What is the rule for this agreement 1 
XV. 



Will you repeat from the list six inter- 
Jectfons? 285. 

How may an interjection generally be 
known? 2^6. 

" Ah, me !" In what case is me ? 610. 

What rule or note applies to me ? X. 

" O thou," &c. What note applies to 
Oou? XI. 

** Ah, me V* Will yoa parse ah? me? 



fl.) For thou, apply Note XL 
fSiJ Balot^ to Mfk^ by Roi* 17. 



(2.) Agrees with thau. by Rote IV. 
(4.jApr^R«l«lF 



BXERCISES f* 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

614. " Webster the statesmmn hat left us,** 

StateMfium is a cx>MMoif noun, mascuune gender, third person, 
miouiJUK NUMBER, NOMINATIVE CASE, and put in apposition v.ith Weth 
gtetf by Rule XV. 

EXiSRGISSS 15 SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

. Johfi the Baptkt was beheaded.** ** Cicero, the orator, flourished in 

*• David, the thief^ was apprehend- the time of Catiline, the con. 

ed.*' gpirator." 

'•Johnson, the bookseller, has fiiiled **I visit Thompson, the professor, 

in business.** oflcn.** 

«I consulted Williams, the law. ••John, the miller, died yester. 

jerJ* day." 

3. 

"If John will not go, I will go my- "We will inspect the goods our 

self** (1.) selves." 

*You yourself are in fault" **I, I am the roan who committee 

* They themselves were mistaken." the deed." 

Remark 1. — For the same reason that one noun agrees with another in 
ease, it agrees with it in number and person also. 

** I, Alexander, by the grace of God, "We, tlie representatives of the 
emperor of all the Russians, people of these colonies, do 

promulgate this law." make this declaration." 

Remark 2. — When one noim describes or qualifies another, the one so 
qualifpng becomes an adjective in sense, and mav be so considered in 
parsing. Accordingly, Tremont, in the phrase, " Tremont House,*' is aa 
adjective belonging to House, by Rule IV. 

615. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

'The Marlborough Hotel is situated ** John Dobson was in town yester- 
in Washington-street.** day.** 

* The firm of Messrs. Williams & ** John Johnson, the blacksmith, has 

Sons, has failed.** broken his leg." 

Remark 3. — When the nouns which refer to the same person or thing are 
"■eparated by verbs ; as, *' Webster is a statesman," it is customary to 
ipply one or more of the following rules : ^ 

1. Any verb may have the same case after it as before ity tohen both words 
^tfer to the same thing. ^ 

2. The ver& to be, through all its variations^ has the same case after it as 
%at which next precedes it. 

M Webster the statesman.** Will you ** Tremont House.** What part of 

p«rse statesman 1 614. speech is TVemont 7 Remark 2. How 

Will you now parse the succeeding ez> used here ? Remark 3. Will you parse 

iTcises? it in full? 

** ! will go myself.** Will you parse Will you now parse all the exercises 

mysefff under Remark 2? 

How is the compound personal pro- What is the rule or rules usually giv> 

■oun formed in the singular 7 386. How en for parsing statesman^ in the phrase, 

In the plural ? 386. ** Webster is a statesman ?** Remark 3, 

When one noun is put in apposition 1, 2, 3, 4. 

with another, in what particulars does it In the same sentence, do Webster and 

agree with it ? Remark 1. sttOesman both mean or refer to the same 

Will you now parse the next exer- person ? In what case, then, ousht they 

7 to be? 613. By what rule ? XVT 

Md 
7 



n.) Mfiftdf u a CMBpoB Bi fMHoml pio«Nn, fini p*"""** •incolar, ■p.ainaiiT* nat, aid pot la ■jpwWsf 
irlth I, bj Roto ZV. 
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3. Feustv verftf of naming , judging f ^. have the same ease after them a§ 
before them. 

4. Neuter verbs have the same ease after them as before them, 

616. The foregoing rules, in the opinion of the writer, are wholly unne- 
cessarv, tending merely to confuse the mind of the learner by requirmg him 
to make a distinction in form, when there exists none in principle. In cor 
roboration of this fact,, Mr. Murray has the following remark : — 

617. ** By these examples it appears, that the verb to be has no govem<- 
ment of case, but serves m all its forms as a conductor to the cases ; so that 
the two cases, which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next be- 
fore and after it, must always be ahke. Perhaps this subject will be more 
intelligible by observing that the words, in the cases preceding and following 
the verb to be, may be said to be in apposition to each other. Thus, in the 
sentence, ' I understood it to be him,^ the words it and him are in apposi- 
lion ; that is, they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 



61& 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



1. 



** Webster is a statesman.** 

** John is a good scholar.** 

** William will become a distinguish- 
ed and valuable citizen.** 

** She walks a queen.** (1.) 

"He is styled Lord (1.) Mayor (1.) 
of London.** 

*• He was named John.** (1.) 



** She moves a queen.'* (1.) 

** Julius CsBsar was that Roman gen. 

eral who conquered the Gauls.** 
« Tom struts a soldier.** (1.) 
** Will sneaks a pcrivener.** 
"Claudius Nero, Caligula*s uncle, 

a senseless fellow, obtained the 

kingdom.** 



** Susan took her to be Mary.** (1.) 
"I took him to be John (2.) Og. 

den.** 
•• W« nt first took it to be her, but 

afterwards were convinced that 

(3.) it was not she.** 
" He is not the person who (4.) it 

seemed he was.** 
" I understood it to be him (1.) who 



is the son of Mr. (2.) John 

Quincy (2.) Adams.** (1.) 
" She is not now the person whom 

they represented her (1.) to 

have been.** 
** Whom (5.) do you fancy them to 

be?** 
** The professor was apnointed tator 

to the prince.** 



Remark 3. — ^It not unfrequently happens that the connecting verb is omit 
ted ; as, " They made him captain ;** that is, to be captain. 

3. 
•* They named him John." " They proclaimed him king." 

** The soldiers made him gen- ** His countrymen crowned him em. 



eral. 



peror 



i» 



619. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

**It might have been him, (6.) but "She is the person who I under. 

there is no proof (7.) of it." stood it to have been.** 

" Though I was blamed, it could •• Who do you think me to be ?*' 

not haye been me.** " Whom do men say that I am ?*' 

" I saw one who I took to be she.** " Whom think ye that I am ?** 



What office does the verb to b4 perform 
between caaes ? 617. 

Are the caaes next before and after it, 
alike, or ditferent ? 617. 

What is the opinion of Mr. Murray 
respecting the cases before and after to 
*$/ 617. 
Howdoeg be think it and him should 



be parsed in the phrase, ** I understooa it 
to be him?" 617. 
Will you now parse lessons 1, 2, and 3 % 
Is the verb to be always expressed 1 Re- 
mark 3. Give an example. Remark 3. 
Will you now take the sentences to be 
parsed and corrected; also, those to he 
wrillcnl 



«.2i.-'if"'"''S- 



(2.) Remark S. (S.) Coa&uitettoiu 

jj -^ r -.; f&) f^Pom a^reM with fAam, by Hute XV. 



^4.^ WKo>»xraX\««>\i^\'^(»L-^\eBtkW 



NOUNS. « 

690. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence having nouns in apposition ? One, aaving 
nouns in apposition, but separated by a verb ? One, having a noun used as 
an adjective? 

Will you construct a sentence having in it the word who 7 One, having 
tohose ? One, having tokom ? One, having what ? One, having that 7 Onti, 
having fnan7 One, having tDoman7 One, having hoy 7 One, hawing girUl 
One, having parents 7 



LVI. OF NOUNS USED INDEPENDENTLY. 

621. To address signifies to speak to; as, '* James, your father haa 
come." The name of the person addressed must always be of the second 
person ; and a ndun in this situation, when it has no verb to agree with it, 
and is wholly disconnected with the rest of the sentence, is said to be inde* 
pendent. Hence, 

KVIaXI ZVZ. 

IfTien an address is made, the name of the person or thing 
addressed is in Vie nominative case independent, 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

622. ^^ John, will you assist me 7^^ 

John is a proper noun, of the second person, singular number, 

MASCULINE GENDER, End NOMINATIVE CASE INDEPENDENT, ECCOrdiog tO 

Rule XVL 

EXERCISES Iir SYNTAX CONTINUED. 

1. 

^ My lords, (1.) the time has come **Rufu8, you must improve your 
when we must take some de- time.** 

cisive measures.** •* Grcntlemen of the jury.** 

In making this appeal to you, my ** James, (1.) study (2.) your book." 

fellow-citizens, I rely entirely •* William, do try to get your Icssoo 
on your candor.** to-day." 

2. 

•Boys, attend to your lessons." ** My dear children, let no root of 

** Girls, come into school.** bitterness spring up among 

** Did you speak to me, girls ?** you.** 



LVI " James, your father has come." When is a noun independent ? fl2l. 

Which word here Is the name of the per- What is the rale for a noun put inde- 

■on addressed ? pendently? XVI. 

What is the meaning of to address? In the 8enle\\c«,^'^^^\wv,'<M'V\'^wx^a«wx 

621. meT' v/xW-^ovx-^Ktsfc JoVfcl ^^* 

Of what person ia a noun when an W\\\ 'S^^ ^^^^ \>w«ft \N» 't*^ ^^ 

Mdrireea ia made 7 621. exeTc\se« '\xv VYvia txiXft*^ 

(L i aak XVI. (8.) lutftmniiw nwwd. and mtm» wWh Uuni « y«»i wA-"*«**-^^ '*' 
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LYll. OF NOUNS IN THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

623. In the phrase, " The sun being risen, we set sail," the first clause 
of the sentence, namely, •' The sun being risen," has nothing to do with 
the remainder : the noun and participle may, therefore, when taken togetner, 
be said to be in the nominative case independent ; but as we have alreadv 
one case of this nature, we will, for the sake of making a distinction, caU 
this (the noun joined with a participle) the nominative case absolute. Hence, 

KUZaXI ZVZZ. 

j4 noun or pronoun before a participle, and independent 
of the rest of the sentence, is in the nominative case 
absolute. 

624. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

*The sun (I) being risen, (2.) we ** Wellington having returned to 

departed.** England, tranquillity was ro- 

** Egypt being conquered, Alexander stored to France.** 

returned to Syria.** ** Bonaparte being conquered, the 

** Shame being lost, all virtue was king was restored.** 

lost'* **The conditions being observed, 

**The soldiers retreating, victory the bargain was a mutual 

was lost** benefit** 

625. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Him (3.) only excepted, who was "Him being destroyed, the re- 

a murderer.** maining robbers made their 

** Her being dismissed, the rest of escape.** 
the scholars behaved well** 



LVIII. OF THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Note XII. — A verb in the infinitive mood is sometimes 
placed independently ; as, " To be frank, I own I have injured 
you." 

626. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** To confess the truth, I was in ** To tell the plain truth, I persuaded 

fault him to stay.** 

"To display his power, he oppres- "To convince you, I will continue 

sed Ills soldiers.** here till you return.** 



LVII. "The sun being risen, we set LVIII. "To confess the truth, I 

rail.** How many words in this sen- was," &c. How is to eoi\fesa used?-^ 

fence, used independently, are taken to- Note XII. 

gethey ? 623. What is the rule for it 1 Note XII. 

abS^l/teVm *^ denominated thecase ^^^^ .^ ^^^ infinitive mood used fori 

^ mat is the rule for the case abiwlute ? ^^^^ „^„y ^^^^^^^ ^as it ? 528. 

Wih you now take the pawing exer- What is its usual sign 7 517. 

t/dfes under Rule XV Jl., and then the Will you now parse the exercises on 



>nteitccB to be corrected 7 det Note XV\,1 

la Uie 
XVIL 



i?/ J^ "* aotaioMtive cute absolute with hting riten. by Rule XVU. <*.^ ^xv\»"»l\^ *.-,,.h»«w w 

kL^^* iioufl iaintha eamm atMoIate, it ■bSold W to Qm wiu>\i»»&^ tM«- Hfan *»m^A 'a^want*^ •S 



MOOD. m 

** To i^ay is pleasant." What is pleasant f ''To play/' The infinitiye 
lo play is, tnen, the nominative case to is. '* Thoi^ shalt not kill, is required 
of all men." What is required? ** Thou shalt not kill." The verb i» re- 
^ired, then, agrees with " Thou shalt not kill," as its nominative. Hence, 

626-1. Note XIII. — The infinitive mood, or part of a 
sentence, is frequently put as the nominative case to a verb of 
the third person singular. 

627. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

*To excel requires much exer- **Thou shalt not kill, is the com- 
tion.** mand of Grod." 

**To abandon friends will sink a ** Honor thy father and thy mo- 
man's character." ther, is required of all men." 

**To practise religion is our da- **To write a fair hand requires 
ty." practice." 

Remark 1.— To exed is the nominative case to requires t by Note XIII., 
and requires agrees with to excel j by Rule VII. • In parsing, *' Thou shalt 
not kill," we first apply Rules VI., VII. and IX. The whole phrase is 
considered the nominative to is required, by Note XIII. 

2. The infinitive mood, or a part of a sentence, is frequently the object 
of a transitive verb ; as, " Bovs love to play." What do boys love ? " To 

Elay." The object of feve, then, is to play. '* Children do not consider 
ow much has been done for them by their parents." Consider what? 
** How much has been done for them hy their parents ;" including for the 
object of the verb the whole phrase in italics. 

Note XIV. — The infinitive mood or part of a sentence, may 

have an adjective or participle agreeing with it, when there is 

no noun, either expressed or understood, to which the adjective 

may belong. 

628. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* To see the sun is pleasant" ** Defraud not thy neighbour, is 
** To practise virtue will be produc binding on all." 

tive of happiness." ** To do grood to our enemies, is not 
■* To be ridiculed is unpleasant" natural to our hearts." 

Remarhs.-^Pleasant agrees with, " to see the sun," by Note XIV. Bind' 
ing agrees with, *' Defraud not thy neighbour," by the same authority. To 
if apply Rule VII. ; to sun, Rule VIIL ; to the infiniUve to see, Note XIIL 

629. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose one or more sentences having an infinitive governed 
by a participle ? One, using an infinitive after a noun ? One, describing 
the manner of playing haul One, or more, on the manner of playing 
tag ? One, on the duty of children to mind their parents 7 One, or more, 
on industry ? One, on the business you intend to pursue for life ? 

** To play is pleasant.** What is plea- Since we have a rule for tn lo9$^ as o 

•ant ? what, then, is the nominative to verb, there is no necessity for considering 

is 7 686-1. Rule ? Note XIII. it the object in parsing: what rata, then, 

" Thou shalt not kill, is required of all will you apply to it ? XI J. 

men." What is required 7 Will you name an example ia which 

What is the nominative to is ra^ttiretf 7 the e 's part of a sentence used as the 

636-1. Rule ? Note XIII. object of a veibl CEH. ^«rax^ Su 

Will you now parse the remaining ex- "T< . to^ VYi© fM^ \» \^«*s*.i4x:* ^'"^'^^ 

eraaea under this rule 7 you \ ««a yUosoiiiil %» MOft ^^* '^^J^ta 

« Boys love to piay." What is the ob- W\ \ Y«a uo^ V««»S ^""^ 

iMtoflflvit? can. Remark SL «iciM ^undn IMba'K^ 
9 * 
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LIX. 

630. In the phrase, " John and James are here/* the sense is, that'* John 
and James are both here ;" two persons are therefore spoken of, which ren- 
ders it necessary to use the plural- verb are^ to agree with two nouns which 
mdividually are singular : hence, 

HnXaB zvxxx. 

TIdo or more nouns or pronouns, of the singular number; 
connected together by and, either expressed or under* 
stood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

631. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** William and James run.** **John and Joseph can get their 
* Mary and Harriet study, and they lessons.** 

will therefore excel.'* ** Time and tide wait for no 
•• You and I are in fault.'* man.'* 

** John and Thomas say they intend ** My coat and pantaloons were 

to study Latin.'* made by Watson.** 

Remarks. — WiUiam is one of the nominatives to the verb run. James is 
m the nominative case to the verb run, and is connected with the noun Wil- 
liam, by Rule XI. Run agrees with William and James, by Rule XVIII. 

632. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Mary and her cousin has come." ** The farmer and his son is in 
** You and I makes progress in our town.** 

studies." ** Susan and her sister is deceitful." 

''Life and health is both oncer- ** William and John both writes a 

tain.** good hand.** 

Remarks,— -For has come, we should read have come, that the verb may be 

Slural, when it has two nominatives connected by and, according to Rule 
:viii. 

Exception 1. — When and connects two or more nouns in the singular, 
which refer to the same person or thing, the verb must be singular ; as, 
' Pliny the philosopher and naturalist has greatly enriched science.** 

633. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 



4« 



*That superficial scholar and 
critic have given new evi- 
dence of his misguided judg- 
ment** 

''There go a benevolent man and 
scholar." 



"In that house live a great and 
distinguished scholar and states- 
man.** 

"Mr. Cooper, the sailor and novel- 
ist, visit La Fayette, the patriot 
and philanthropist' 



»f 



LIX. When I >ay, ** John and Jamei 
tre bere," of bow many penoot do I 
peak? 

Should we, then, use is or art f 630. 

What ifl the rule for aret XVTII. 

Will you now pane the exerciaes an. 
Mr Rule XVin.7 

" William and James ran." WiU you 
^arse William in Aill 7 and f J» mea t 

tVj7/jroa parae the next exereiaes ? 
''Mary end hf^r eouein kaa 
^^kiTM tbim ineo'ieet / 0391 



I."— 



Will you parae the sucoeeding exow 
ciaea? 

" Pliny the philo«opher and naturalist 
has greatly enriched science." Why 
should we use has, in this sentenee, in- 
stead of have7 Exception I. 

" That superficial scholar and critit 
bavp given." Why is have given iiicor 
rect? Exception 1. 

What is the rule for ha» comB f Excep> 
tiou \. 

WiU YOU coTT«c.\ a.ti4 vax«ft \\a ttaaaiEa.* 
IngeMKisaial 



EX£RC1S£S. K» 

Exeepliim 2. — When two or more nouns in the angular, connected by and^ 
ftave each or every joined with them, the verb must be in the singuiarnumber : 
u, " Every person, every house, and every blade of grass, was destroyed. 

634. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Every man, and every woman, ** Each man and each woman, were 

and every child, were taken.** particularly alluded to in the 

•* Every tree, stick and twig, were report of the affair.** 
consumed.** 

Remark. — Were, in the first of these examples, should be changed for toof, 
because reference is had to each person, individually considered, which, in re- 
spect to the verb, is the samjB in effect as if one person only was spoken of. 

Note XV. — Every is sometimes associated with a plural 
noun, in which case the verb must be singular ; as " Every 
hundred years constitutes a century." 

635. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** Every twenty-four hours afford to ** Every four years add another day 
as the vicissitudes of day and to the ordinary number of days 

night.** in a year. 

Remark.— 'Afford, in the example above, is a violation of the note : it should 
be affords, in the singular number. The reason of this is, that "every twenty- 
four hours,'* signifies a single period of time, and is, therefore, in reality sin- 
gular. 

Note XVI. — A verb in the plural will agree with a col- 
lective noun in the singular, when a part only of the indi- 
viduals are meant; as, "The council were divided in their 
sentiments.'* When the noun expresses the idea of unity, th» 
verb should be singular; as, "The council was composed 
wholly of farmers." 

Remarks.— In the foregoing example, we use the plural verb toerc divided, 
because we refer to the individuals composing the council ; but if no allusion 
of this sort had been made, and we had spoken of it as one entire body, we 
should have used the singular verb, accordmg to the common rule ; as, ** The 
council is composed wholly of farmers.** 

We apply to couficil, in the first example, Notb XVI. ; to were divided, 
the same note ; and to council, and was composed in the second example 
Rules VI. and VII. 

636." EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

* The council were divided in their " My people do not consider." 

sentiments.** **The multitude eagerly 'pursue 

'*A part of the men were mar- pleasure as their chief good.** 

dered.** 

In the flrst example, under Exception " The council were divided.** Why* 

S, why use was d»8troyed^ rather than not was? Note XVI. Remarks. Rule? 

were destroyed ? Exception 2. Note XVI. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises When is a noun called eolleeUve 7 30S. 
vnder this exception, after having cor- In what circumstances would it be 

rectedthom? proper to use the singular verb? Note 

" Every twenty-four " hours afford to XVI. Give an example, 
us.'" What does "every twenty-four How do you parse counct/? Note XVI. 

hours" sienify, one period of time, or Remarks. fVere divided? Note XVI. 

more ? What is wrong, then ? Why ? RemarfcA. Was c<ynvpo&«&^ Va >Jb» '««st».^ 

635. Remark. exarnvVel "^oXfe'XNV. ^ ^„^ 

What is the mle for this? Note XV. W\\\ ^w^ ^«>^ V«^««' ^^^^J^TTS^x 

Wii: you correct and parse the othet wm«atiui%*x<etc\i«»>iVftA««'''*^'^^^*^^ 
exmaaplof 
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637. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

*• My people doth not consider." ** The committee wis divided ia 
** The people rejoices in that which their senlimiinls, and has re- 
should give it sorrow." ferred the bv^iuesa to a g^eneral 
**The muhitude rushes to certain meeting.** 
destruction.** 



LX. 

638. Negative means denying ; and affirmativet asserting or declaring 
positively. A sentence in which something is denied is a negative one, ana 
a sentence in which something is affirmed or positively asserted, is an affirm- 
ative one. " Vice degrades us," is an affirmative sentence, and " Labor 
does not injure us," is a negative one. Not, nothing, none at all, by no 
means, no, in no wise, neither, 910, none, (^., are negative terms. 

The phrase, "I have nothing," has one negative, and means, "I have 
npt anv thing." The phrase, **1 have not nothing," caniiOt mean the same 
as " I have nothing," but must mean, on the contrary, ** I have something." 
This last, you perceive, is an affirmative sentence, and signifies the same as 
the foregoing one, "I have not nothing." Two negatives, therefore, are 
equal to an affirmative. Hence, 

RirXaB xxz. 

Two negatives in the same sentence, are equivalent to 

an affirmative. 

639. SENTENCES TO BE PARSED AND CORRECTED. 

** He spends all the day in idleness, ** Be (1.) honest, nor (2.) take (3.) 

and I cannot prevail on him to . no shape nor semblance of dis- 

do nothing.*' guise.** 

** He cannot get no employment in ** He is so (4.) indolent, that he will 

town.** not do nothing.** 

** 1 cannot by no means consent'* " I did not say nothing.'* 

** I shall not take no interest in the ** He cannot do nothing acceptable 

affiiir.*' to John.** 

•• I never studied no grammar.** 

RemarJcs. — For nothings in the above examples, read anything^ in accord- 
ance with Rule XIX. 



LX. What ia the meaning ofnegaivosl 
638. affirmative? 638. 

What is a negative sentence? 638. 
An affirmntive one? 638. Give an ex- 
ample of each. 

Will you name a few negative terms? 

ssa 

How many negatives has the phrase 
**I ha 73 nothing," and what does it 
mean ? 638. 

Meaning of "I have not nothing**? 
638. 

How many negatives has it ? 

Wliat kind of a sentence is " I have 
something"? 63a 



What is " I have not nothing** equal 
to in expression ? 638. 

What, then, can we say of two nega- 
tives? Rule XIX. 

Will you next take the exerdses nnder 
Rule XIX 7 

What is a noun? 4. article? 350. 
adjective? 363. pronoun? 381. verb? 
438. participle? 498. adverb? 588. 
preposition ? 505. conjunction ? 603. 
interjection ? 607. common noun ? 301. 
proper noun? .302. definite article ? 8C. 
indefinite article? 83. 

How many properties in grammar have 
nouns? 308. How many have verbs?* 



/t.) ^e »fnm with thou or you ucdentQpd, bj Rule VII. 
fS.) For ncr. nzd and. 

ta.) TbJU k IB tha iinpentin mood, tod ugrem with thou or you VDdvrtteoA, »s& \a \!tMiNSn« «nBMiiaA.>b>A« 
meeotdloK to Malm XL 

*"•* tmtmm, mumba; mud fmrwon. 



EXERCISBS. 



€40. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



u 



Deep rivers move with silent ma- 
jesty; but small brooks are 
noisy." 

Deeds are fruits; words are but 
leaves." 

It is a bad horse indeed that will 
not carry his own provender." 

The hog never looks up to him 
who threshes down the acorns." 

Add not trouble to the grief- 
worn heart" 

If the counsel be good, it is no 
matter who gives it." 

By others' faults wise men correct 
their own." 

When the world says you are 
wise and good, ask yourself if 
it be true." 

Sin and misery are constant com- 
panions." 



** Power discovers the disposition of 

man." 
** Quarrels are easily begun, but 

with difficulty ended." 
** Torce without forecast is of little 

worth." 
•* Rome was not built in one day." 
^ In youth and strength think of 

old age and weakness." 
** All are not saints who go to 

church." 
**To say well is good, but to do 

well is better." 
**No fear should deter us from 

doing good." 
"Pride, perceiving Humility hon- 
orable, often borrows her 

cloak." 
" Say what is well, but do what if 

better." 



641. 



SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 



Will you compose one sentence describing the business of an instruC' 
ter ? One, the business of a doctor ? One, the business of a lawyer ? One, 
of a 4enti8t ? One, of a surgeon t One, of a farmer 7 One, of a blaeh- 
smith ? One,, of a miller ? One, of a merchant ? One, of a grocer ? Onfl| 
of an apothecary ? One, of a legislator ? One, of a judge ? One, of a 
colonel ? One, of a captain 7 One, of a general ? One, of an agent in a 
factory ? One, of the directors of a hank 7 



LXI. 



642. When 



I say, ''He taught me grammart" I mean, '^He taught 
grammar to me: grammatf then, is the object of the verb, and me is 
governed by the preposition to, understood. In the first example, we have 
two objective cases after the verb taught ; and since there are many instan- 
ces like the preceding, in which transitive verbs are followed by two objec- 
tive cases — hence the following. 



How many participle? are there?* 
What are they ? 500, 502, 504. 

When is a verb active? 439. 

When transitive ? 440. When intran- 
sitive? 441. How may it be known? 
154. 

Will you decline I? thout he? 8k9 7 
it? 127. 

Of what person ia T? my? us 7 their? 
you ? 127. 

What is mood? 451. the indicative? 
452. potential ? 453. subjunctive ? 456. 
infinitive 7 479. imperative ? 472. How 
many tenses has the indicative? 525. 
Buhjunctive? 526. potential? SSI. in- 
Hoitive 1 528. imperative 7 529. What 



are the signs of the present tense ? 519. 
imperfect ? 520. perfect ? 521. pluper- 
fect ? 522. first future ? 523. second Ax- 
ture? 524. 

Will you now parse the promiscaoiM 
exercises ? 

Will you next take the sentences to be 
written ? 



i tt 



LXI. "He taught me grammar. 
Wbat does this mean ? 642. What, then, 
is the object of the verb, and by what is 
grammar governed ? 642. By wba-VSa m* 
goveTneAl .Wa, 

How maw^ o\i\ecXv»^ case*, \JaKCi% ^.^^ 
low ttie "vetb taughtl ^^. 



M 
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Two objective cases, the one of a person, and the othef 
of a thing, may follow transitive verbs, of asking, 
teaching, giving, ^c; a preposition being under* 
stood. 



u 



He taught me grammar" 



Remark 1. — In the foregoing example, me and grammar are both govern 
ed by tattght^ according to Rule XX. 

643. EXAMPLES IN SYNTAX. 

**My instructer gave me a valu- 
able book, for my attention to 
study." 

** She forbade him the presence of 
the emperor." 

** The ' French denied him the 
privilege of an American citi- 



** He taught me grammar." 

** William asked me some ques- 
tions." 

** My mother wrote me a precious 
letter in the month o^ May." 

**They allowed him his seat in 
Congress." 

** John gave me a detailed account 
of &e whole transaction." 



zen. 



»f 



LXIL 

b44. The natural construction of the passive voice requires the object o 
the active verb to become the nominative to the passive verb ; as, " He 
taught me grammar ;" '* Grammar was taught me. In some few instan- 
ces, just the reverse takes place ; as, "I was taught grammar ;" here the 
object, grammar f is placed after the verb : we therefore derive the following 



HnxaS zzz. 



An objective case may follow passive verbs of asking, 
teaching, and some others ; as, '* I was taugnt gram- 
mar." 

^iCr Apply to / Rule VI. ; to wom taught^ Rule VII. ; to grammar. Rule 



645. 



EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



** John taught me music" ** I was taught grammar." 

** Music was taught me by John." " The presence of the emperor 
** A question was asked me." forbidden Theresa." 

** Theresa was forbidden the pre- " Reading is taught in almost every 
sence of the emperor." school." 



What rule is given for cases of this 
defwription ? XX. 

By what are me and grammar govern- 
ed 7^42. BemarX 1. 
Will you next parse the exercises un- 
^r Rule XX. 1 

. -^Xi/. What is the natural construe- 
•■0O €*/ the paaeive voice in wefivnem to 



the object ? 644. Give an example. 644. 
Give an example where the reverse tak« 
place. 644. 

Where is the object placed ? 644. 

** I was taught grammar." Will yo« 
parse I? loos iaugkL? graminaTl 

deTKuteXXUl 



EXERCISES. 107 



LXIIL 

646. When I say, *' He came home last May," the sense is, when !ully 
expressed, " He came to his home in last May." *' John continued four 
years at the university ;" that is, " during four years." ** The horse ran a 
mile ;" that is, '* over the space of a mile. ** John went that way ;" that 
is, **ot>er that way." From these facts we derive the following ' 

HnXaB xxzz. 

Home, and nouns signifying which way, how far, how 
long, or time when, ^c, are in the objective case ; a 
preposition being understood. 

647. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

** He came home last May." " Susan rides out every day." 

**John continued four years at the ** William sleeps comfortably aU 

'tniversity." night" 

** John went home once a month." ** John was absent from home six 

** Charles studies six hours every years." 

day." ** James lived six years at Bostoo, 

** John rode that way." twelve years at Dedham. 
•* He ran a mile." 



»» 



Note XVII. — After the words like and unlike^ the preposi* 
(ion to or unto is frequently understood ; as, " He is like his 
father ;" that is, " like to his father." " She is unlike her 
sister ;" that is, " unlike to her sister." 

648. EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 

^ He is like his brother." ** John behaves like a man in a vio- 

•• William, unlike his father, falsi- lent rage." 

fied his word." ** He is unlike any other mortaU" 

Note XVIII. — Nouns signifying duration, extension, quan* 
tity, quality or valuation, are in the objective case, without any 
governing word. The following are examples : 

** The Atlantic ocean is three thou- ** The cart weighs fifteen hundred 

sand miles (I.) wide." pounds." 

•* William's knife is worth eighteen •* The wall which separates China 

pence, or twenty-five cents." fix>m Tartary, commonly called 

** For that article, which is richly the great Chinese wall, is fifteen 

worth a dollar, (2.) we cannot hundred miles long, and fi'ooi 

always get fifty cents." twenty to thirty feet in height** 
•* The chasm is fifty feet broad." 

Rewtarki. — (1.) The noun mUe» is governed according to Note XVIII. 
(2.) Apply Note XVIII. 

LXIII. " He came home last May." Will you parse the exercises under 

What does this mean, when more fully Rule XXJI? 

expressed? 646. Will you parse Jhome? Wliat is the note respecting (ifeA %.v!l 

May J unliktl XV W. 

" John continued four years at the uni- " He is \\\i« Yvw <«L\.\i«t?^ ^«5W '\» \«>^*» 
renity.'* •' The bone ran a mile." What patseAl "NoXe ^N \\. . . _. 
* these aenUucea mean, when fully ex- W\\\ yow ^eiix va.^^ ^^ T«oavKv«% 
^ f eroaes uivAw '^oXa ^N\\1 



toe ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Note XIX. — The conjunction cm, after such, many and 
«amc, is generally considered a relative pronoun ; as in the 
following examples : 

** He receives into his school as ** He took such books as pleased 

many scholars as (1.) apply." him." 

**Our instructer, who is f<crupu. "He exhibited the same course 

lousl^ exact in the execution of conduct as was once before 

of justice, punishes severely exhibited on the same occa- 



all such as disobey his com- sion. 

mands." 

Remarks. "HI.) Asia a. conjunction, used here as a relative, according to 
the Note preceding ; of the third person plural, masculine gesder, agreeing 
with scholars^ according to Rule V. ; and in the nominative case to apply, 
according to Rule VI. 

Note XX. — The conjunction than seems to have the force 
of a preposition before the relative whom, in a sentence where 
a comparison is made ; as follows : 

"Which, when Beelzebub per- "Alfred, than whom, Solomon ex- 

ceived, than whom, (I.) Satan cepted, a wiser king never 

(2.) excepted, (3.) none higher reigned, was one of the earliest 

sat" English kings." 

Bemarks.-^l.) Whom is governed by the conjunction than, used as a pre- 
position, according to Note XX. — (2.) Apply Role XVII.--(3.) Participle 
agreeitiff with Satan, by Rule XIII. — It is somewhat remarkable, that if, 
in the last two examples, the personal pronoun he were substituted for 
vDhom, it would be in the nominative case ; as, ''A wiser king never reigned 
than Ae;" that is, '* than he was." 

649. ENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence having a proper example under Rulk 
I.? II.? III.? IV.? v.? VI.? VII.? VIII.? IX.? X.? XL? XIL? 
XIII.? XIV.? XV.? XVI. 7 XVII.? XVIIL? XIX.? XX.? XXI.? 
XXII. ? 

Will you construct a sentence descriptive of the calamities arising from 
fire 7 one, on losses by sea ? one, on the fatal effects of lightning ? one, 
on the character of our forefathers ? one, on each of the seasons ? one, on 
the effects of rain ? one, on the manner of making hay ? one, on the ap 
pearance of soldiers when training ? one, on the celebration of the fourth 
of July 7 one, on the utility of fire ? one, on the utility of wood 7 one, od 
Uie usefulness of the cow7 one^ on fruit 7 

When i> the conjunction <ur used as a What does English grammar teacbf 

rei»tl7e pronoun ? Note XIX. 288. How many parts of speech art 

Will you parse aa, in the phrase " He there in English ? 299. ^ 

received into his school as many scholars What does ortAogrttphy include 1 291. 
as applied" ? Note XIX. What does it teach us? 291. 

Will you parse the remaining exercises What does etymology teach 1 SS93. 
under this Note ? What are proper nouns ? 302. 

When is than considered a preposition 7 What are common nouns ? 301. 
Note XX. Give an example. la what manner may proper names bi 

What would be the effect of using the used as common names ? 303. 
personal pronoun instead of the relative? How may common names be used to 

Observation under Note XX. Give an represent individuals? .%4. 
example. What is a collective noun ? 306. 

Wi)} you now take the sentences to be What four things belong to nouns ? 308i 
paraed and written? What is gender? 312. Masculine 

JfofF m§ny artieles are there? 351. KendeTl ^\\. ¥«qi\iiVaa i^ivAffiil SIS. 

Will you name tbem 7 351. When do CouuDaoii ffaiidinl ^\^ 'H«»^m VkTAMi> 

m^UMuf m, .157. WTien m 7 86. Ml. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. Ki9 

LXIV. OF WORDS USED AS DIFFERENT PARTS 

OF SPEECH. 

650. That is a relative, 

When wJio or which may be substituted for it, and make sense; aa» 
•* The man that [who] arrived yesterday." * 

651. That is a demonstrative pronoun^ 

When it is joined with a noun to point it out ; as, " That man is inteili 

fent." 

652. T.fAT is a conjunciiony 

In all cases when it is neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun; 
as, ''He studies that he may learn." 

653. But is a preposition, 

When it has the sense of except; as, "All but [except] John 
came.** 

654. But is an adverb, 

When it has the sense of tmly ; as, " This is but [only] doing our 
duty.*' 

655. But is a conjunction. 

In all cases when it is neither an adverb nor preposition ; as, "He called, 
but I refused to go.'* 

656. As is a relative. 

When it follows many, such^ or 9ame ; as, "Let such as hear take 
heed." 

657. As is an adverb. 

When it is joined to an adverb or adjective in the sense of to ; as, " He 
does as well as he can." 

658. As is a conjvnction. 

In all cases except when it is an adverb or relative; as, "He did as I 
directed him." 

659. Either is a conjunction. 

When it corresponds to or ; as, " Either the one or the other." 

660. Either is a distributive pronoun. 

When it means, "one of the two;** as, "You can take either 
road." 

661. Both is a confunction. 

When it is followed by aTid ; as, " We assisted him both for his sake 
and our own." 

Ilow may nouns, naturally neuter, be noun? 651. Give an example. When a 

Bonverted into the masculine or feminine conjunction ? 652. Give an example, 

fender? 318. When is frut a preposition? 653. Give 

What is the feminine corresponding to «" example. .When an adverb? 654. 

huhdorf 319: How is the feminine here ?ije «" example. When a conjunction? 

formed ? 6^* ^'^^ an example. 

^xTiu «^.. »««ii ♦K- A.»:n:«^ «««.« When is <M a relative ? 656. Give an 

.n^HinnoJJ?U^%£^X^ir^^ example. When an adverb ? 657. Give 

fE?^ /J^tVo f!m/nJnrC/r« ft.r-f^ »« exSmplc. WhcH a coDJunction ? 658. 

Uow IS the feminine here formed ? ^j^^ ^„ example. 

Win you spell the feminine corre- When \a eilHer ^ wvcvYvwcXawv^ ^. 

sponiUn^ to baron? pottt? priesti Jew 7 Give an exatv\^\e. YJXvetv ^ ^vssc^^'Q^'*'^ 

vo^rpT tutor? hero? duke 1 inetrwUr 7 pronouwl 660. G\n^ ^xv ^VkXK^^- _. 

^^^' Wheu\»lK>thKtoiiVwvcXV«wJ^;^-^;j4. 

ZJT/F. WAen is /Atft a relative? MO. an exam\Ae, vm^^ ««^ JS^ 

fiiv^ M eMampie. A demoostrativa oro- nounl «KL QW*Wi«»»^v»- 
10 



110 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

062. Both is an adjective pronauriy 

When it means, *' the two ;*' as, " Both the men are guilty.** 

663. Yet is a coryunctioriy 

I When it follows though; as, "Though he reproves me, yet I esteem 
mm/' In all other cases, it is an adverb ; as, " That event has yet to 



come." 



664. For* is a conjunction^ 

When it means the same as because ; as, " He trusted him, for he kneiM 
jlhat he would not deceive him." 

665. For is a preposition^ 
In all instances except when it is a conjunction; as, "He works for 



me." 



666. What is a compound relative^ 

When it stands for, ** that which ;" as, " I will take what [that which] 
you send me." 

667. What is an interrogative relative pronoun^ 
When used in asking questions ; as, '* What do you want f" 

668. What is an adjective pronoun. 

When joined with a noun ; as, " What strange things he said !" 

669. What is a compound adjective pronoun. 

When joined with nouns, and has the sense of two or more words ; ai, 
" In what manner he succeeded, is unknown to me ;" that is, " The man- 
ner in which he succeeded, is unknown to me." 

670. What is an interjection, 

When used to express wonder ; as, " What ! take my money f" 

671. Then is a conjunction, 

When it has the sense of therefore ; as, '* If he has commanded k, then 
I must obey." 

672. Then is an adverb. 

When it refers to time ; as, " Did you hear it thunder then ?" 

673. Much is a noun. 

When it stands for quantity ; as, " Where much is given, much will b« 
required." 

674. Much is an adjective, 

When it is joined to nouns ; as, " Much labour fatigues us." 

675. Much is an adverb, 

When it qualifies the same parts of speech that the adverb does ; as, 
•* Thou art much mightier than 1." 

676. More is a noun. 

When it implies quantity; as, "The more we have, the more we 
want." 

When 18 yet a conjunction ? 663. Oive When an interjection? 670. Give ao 
an example. When an adverb? 663. example. 

^ whon ^i^JSFl^: .r,^. .«« » anA n:„- When is then a conjunction ? 671. Give 

.n^?«miu^ il£^n^rnJo^«l^'-» r^ «» example. Whei an adverb? 67«. 

SJJl -i^Si-m^ preposition ? 665. ^ ^„ example. 

Crtve aa example. *^ • «-» ^• 

ffTben ia toAat a compound relative? When is much a noun? 673. Give an 

mi Give an example. When an inter- exampXe. YJYietv^iviidi«iUve1 674. Give 

nifaetre relative pronoun ? 667. Give an ^^ examp\e. >N\jfcii «[i *,«j»w\»i ^v 

fS^p/e. When an adjective pronoun 1 Give an exatupVe. 

«K Give an example. When a com- WbcnimuiT* %Xi«»'^ «». ^\^ %» 

P^ood pronnua 7 Wttt. Give an ezamfAe. •zample 



EXERCISES. 



Ill 



677. MoRB and most are adjectivety 

When they qualify a noun ; as, '* The more joy I have, the mort 
0orrow I expect; ''Most men are mistaken in tneir pursuit of hap- 
I»iness." 

678. More and most are adverbs^ 

When used in comparison ; as, " This boy is more obedient than that; 
" The soil of Cuba is most fertile." 



«f 



679. 



PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



They perfume their garments." 
•• A perfume is a sweet odor." 
**They rise early in the moro- 

** A rise sometimes signifies the be- 
ginning." 

**Rufus speaks the language of 
truth." 

" James performed his part well." 

•• A well is a fountain of water." 

** A well man is one who enjoys his 
health." 

•*We frequently walk in the gar- 
den." 

•♦ The Jews fast often." 

•* He walks very fast" 

** The refuse signifies the worthless 
remains." 

" Desert not a friend." 

** Joseph's brethren came and bowed 
down before him." 

** William went after his slate." 



**His elder brethren came before 
Benjamin did." 

** John left after William came." 

** Evil communications corrupt good 
manners." 

** Corrupt conversation is very fool- 
ish." 

** A walk in the fields in the sunw 
mer season is delightful." 

**A true fast is abstaining from 
iniquity." 

" Sin is a moral evil, and the cause 
of natural evils." 

** Protest not rashly, lest thou have 
to repent o^ it" 

** A protest is a solemn declaration 
against a thing." 

** Do nothing rashly, lest thou pre- 
cipitate thyself into inextricable 
difficulty." 

** Hasty promises are seldom kept 



»» 



**The man that I saw, was ex- **Did you hear the report of the 
ecuted." cannon then ?" 

•• That man that you met yesterday •* Where much is given, much will 
in the street, was taken and be required." 

sent to Boston, that he might ^ Future time is yet to come." 

have an impartial trial" " He trusted him, for he knew 

**We assisted him both for your that he would not deceive 

sake and our own." him." 



When are morB and most adjectives? 
677. Give examples of each. When ad- 
verbs? 678. Give examples ef each. 

What is number? 5. What does the 
sinf^ular number denote ? 8. What the 
plural? 10. 

What nonns have the singular form 
only? 334. What the plural ? .325. What 
are the same in both numbers ? 326. 

How is the plural number of nouns 
generally formed ? 327. 

When nouns end in ch, sh, &;e., how do 
they form the plural ? .T28. 

How do those ending inforfe? 329. 

How is the plural formed, when the 
Binffular en4a in y, with no other vowel 
ia the SMtae syllable ? 330. 

What ia case ? 333. The nominative 
taaeraSS. Pomeaaire au9e7 S37. How 



formed ? 338. How formed when the sin- 
gular ends in m? 341. 

What does the objective case express 7 
343. 

Will you decline man? book? 345. 
chair ? 345. 

Will you parse the promiscuous exer- 
cises ? 

What is an adjective? 363. What 
does the positive state express? 365. 
Comparative? 366. Superlative? 367. 
How is the comparative formed in mono- 
syllables ? 369. How in more eYlla.^V«i 
than one 1 ^0. 

How do v«^i coTR^at^ \>Qft ^^^q^wVo^J.*"*- 
Jecliveal — good? I)a41 -ww*^ w 
small ? uirtuotta'J ma«.>)t ^^*^^rr,v««ik 
W\\en does au ^ecX\^e^«««®ft ^'^'"^ 
In parmngl ^%« 



lis 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



•• Both the men are guilty.** 
"Altliough he reproves me, yet I 

esteem him." 
•* All but John came." 
'* This is but doing our duty." 
'^He called me, but I refused to 

go-" 
•* Let such as hear take heed." 
•• He did as I directed him." 
"You may take either the one or 

the other." 
"Either road will conduct you to 

the right place." 
"If he has commanded it, then I 

must obey." 

"Susan is determined to learn." 

" By framing excuses he prolonged 
his stay." 

"The man who is faithfully at- 
tached to religion may be relied 
on with confidence." 

"James, do visit me." 



" He works for me." 
" He refused what was sent him.** 
"What strange things he saw !" 
"In what manner he succeeded i» 

unknown to me." 
" What ! will you take my life ?" 
" The more we have, the more we 

want." 
"The more joy I have, the more 

sorrow I expect" 
" The most dutiful children are the 

happiest children." 
" Much labor fatigues me." 
"Thou art much mightier *han I 



am 



t> 



3. 



" Virtue and vice are opposites." 
"When John*s father asked him 
that question, he heard him, but 
refused to answer him." 
" The wall is sixty feet high." 
" To meet our friends a^er a long 
absence affords us much joy." 



LXV. CONTRACTIONS. 



Of the Auxiliary Haye, also of Had. 

" I Ve satisfied myself." 
" They M determined to let . him 
go." 



680. 



" They Ve forsaken him." 

" I *d gone when you came." 

" They *d just returned from town. 



681. 



Of Will and Would. 



" I *11 finish my work first" " He is still determined that he 11 

" They *d sing songs till midnight, not forbear." 

if they were urged." ** He '11 at last mind me." 



Will you name a few adjectives which 
have in themselves a superlative signifi- 
cation ? 374. 

What is a pronoun ? 381. A personal 
pronoun ? 382. Why called personal ? 
382. 

How many persons have pronouns in 
each number? 383. How many num> 
bers ? 384. 

To which of the pronouns is gender ap- 
plied? 382. 

How many cases have pronouns ? 384. 

Will you decline I? thou? he? the? 
U7 127. 

fV/iat kind of a pronoun is myself? 386. 
Howfhrmed? 386. 
fVhfft j'a a relative pronoun? 4Q9. 
VV/iy called relative ? 408. 

what is said of the relative what 7 429. 
^ow ought t0ko to be applied? 413. 



How tohich? 413. How may that be 
ased? 415. 

When are pronouns called interrof»> 
live? 431 • 

What are adjective pronouns? 390. 
How many kinds of ac^ective pronouns 
are there? 391. 

Which are the demonstiative? 39R 
Why Ro called ? 398. The distributive ? 
393. Why so called ? 393. The indefi- 
nite ? 402. Why so called ? 401. 

To what do this and that refer 7 400. 

Will you decline one? 404. other 1 
403. 

What is the rule by which pronouni 
a^ee with their antecedents ? v. 

WMcYi wotAa m ««iv\«Qfii»%x« aatooe- 
dental 45». 
Wlial are «i\Me<v'^«n.\A'\ ASl. 



CONTEACTIONS. IH 

6B2. 0/ Am emi Is. 

*^ That man's nch.** **TiB 8traii|re that she will not 
^ *T is trae file's dead.** regard the kind aanstanoe of 

"* I *m sorry that you have misspent her firiend.** 

your time.** 

683. Of Cannot and, Will not. 

•* He can*t endure such afSictions.** •* He won*t dinobey me.*' 
^ You can*t be absent at such ** You won't mistake the diretv 
times.** tion.** 

684. OmMsUms of the Principal Verb after an Interrogative 

Sentence. , 

••Who will assist me?*' "John** "What will make me respectable 
[will assist me]. and happy ?** " Virtue.** 

* What sent our forefathers to this ** Who taught him grammar ?" 

country?** " The love of liberty.** " Mr. Williams.'* 

685. Omissions of the Principal Verb after an Auxiliary, 

" Stephen will go if John will*' ** He received me in the same man- 
[go] . ner that I would you." 

** Susap shall walk, but John shall ** I will do it as soon as I can.*' 

not** "The work is not completed, but 

* I have recited ; have you ?" soon will be.'* 

686. Omissions of the Principal Verb after Tham and As, 

"Thomas is a better scholar than "Johnson is richer than James." 
William*' [is]. " Susan is not so beautiful at 

* He was more beloved than Gin- Mary.** 

thia, but not so much ad- "She is more playful than her 
mired.** brother.** 

687. Omissions of the Verb To be. 

" Sweet the pleasure, rich the trea- " Delightful task, to rear the tender 

sure.** thought, 

" A child of freedom thou.*' To tea(£ the young idea how lo 

" Sweet the music of birds.** shoot*' 
** Dear the schoolboy*s spoirt** 



What is a verb ? 438. live? 478. Subjunctive? 456. Infini- 

What is an active verb? 439. tive ? 479. 

When is an active verb trantitive? Wliat are participles? 496. How may 

440. When intransitive ? 441. the participles in ing be distinguished 

What is a passive verb? 444. How from other words of like termination? 

Ibrmed ? 510. SCO. 

How m&y s transitive verb be known ? How many, and which are the partiei- 

154. ples?t What does the present express I 

R 3 fv an intransitive? 154. 500. Perfect? 503. Compound perfect? 

What is a neuter verb ? 450. 504. 

Will you next take the exercises mark- LXV. Will you next parse the ooa- 

sdS? tractions? 680. 

What belong to verbs ?* What is tense ? 494. What is the pre- 

How many numbers have they ? How sent used for ? 482. The perfect ? i'mper. 

many persons ?t feet? 488. Pluperfect? 491. First fii 

What is mood? 451. How many are ture? 49*2. BecoiidL ^>\X\vt«.'\ ^S^ 



there ? 481. Will you name them ? TJnder wYiaX tVicwoftsXwiw* ^^i-w^ 

What ia the indicative mood used for 1 the preaeiW. teiava \o ^<fe\joV«i>3Bfc'«»»*^ 
4^^Tbe potential 1 453. The impera- time of a toLXute ajcWo^l^^ 
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668. Omissions of May, Might, Could, Would, and Should. 

* Live long aiid be happy." ** He might not weep, nor lauglv 

" Who will entreat the Lord that he nor sing/* 

spare our lives ?** ** Should I forgive you, and allow 

*' I could not think, nor upeak, nor you to depart, you would not 

hear." reform." 

689. Omissions of the Conjunction before the Verb in the Siib- 

junctive Mood, 

** If he will repent and reform, I **Had I improved my time as I 

will assist him." ought to have done, I should 

** Unless good order be restored, and have been well qualified for 

the former officers be re-elected, business." 

tiiere will be an end to the ad- ^ Were there no alternative, I would 

ministration of justice." not do that" 

690. Omissions of For t^fter Verb, implying the idea of serving, 

** Make me a pen." " Bring me some water." 

•• Order me a carriage." " Purchase him a knif&" 

691. Omissions of the Interjection, 

"Sweet child! lovely child! thy " Thou Preserver and Creator of aO 

parents are no more." mankind." 

** Sweet blossom ! precious to my . " My beloved Ulrica ! hast thou, too, 

heart" forgotten me ?" 

692. Omissions of the Relative, 

**' Several men are there come fi'om " I trust that he I desire to see go 
Europe." much, will speedily return." 



LXVI. INVERTED SENTENCES. 

693. The Nominative Case placed after the Verb, 

** Smack went the whip, round went guished for his learning and 

the wheels ; politeness." 

Were ever folks so glad ?" ** And in soft ringlets waved hot 

** There goes a man alike distin- golden hair." 

In what sort of descriptions do we use Will you now parse the omisaionsl 

the present for the past tense ? 486. 684, Sec 

What is the conjugation of a verb? 531. How is the passive verb formed ? 510. 

What is the conjugation of an active Will you decline love in the indicativn 

verb styled ? 532. A passive verb ? 53S. present, passive ? and the verb to bein thk 

How many tenses has the indicative 1 imperfect ? Perfect ? Pluperfect 7 First 

5S5. Potential ? 537. Subjunctive ? 596. fbture ? Second Aiture 7 Present poten 

Imperative? 529. Infinitive? 538. tial? Imperfect? Perfect? Pluperfect I 

What is the sign of the present indica- Present subjunctive, common form 7 Im- 

live? 519. The imperfect? 520. Per- perfect? Perfect? Pluperfect? First Ai* 

feet ? 521. Pluperfect ? 522. Fjrst fti- ture ? Second future ? 

ture? 523. Second future? 524. Tine In what voice, mood, tense, number and 

potential mood ? 515. Infinitive ? 517. person, is, " I love ?" " We love ?" " They 

, Subjunctive 7 516. How many persons are loved ?" " You are ?'* " I did learn r* 

tag the imperative 1 518. How many **3obn was ititxtutveAr* "He wasT 

teases 7 539. How tnany forms has the " They h^ve teXVLUveAT ^^ "»aN% xb«i 

^^unetire mood 7 461, In wbat do they goneT* "Tbe? ^«^^« V«ftxvT* "vV^^ 



SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 115 

694. TTie Objective Case before the Verb, 

*STyrants no more their savage na- " Me glory Bummons to the martial 

ture kept, scene.*' 

And foes to virtue wondered how ** The rolls of fame I will not now 

they wept" explore.' 



»» 



695. SENTENCES TO BE WRITTEN. 

Will you compose a sentence exemplifying Rule VIIT. ? One, Raltt 
IX.? X.? XI.? XII.? XIII.? XIV.? Will you compose a sentence on 
the use of the dog ? One, on the clouds ? One, on night ? One, on wind ? 
One, on snoto ? One, on hail ? One, on ice? One, on skating? C^ne, on 
fishif^ ? One, on courage ? One, on cowardice ? One, on Jilial duty ? 
One, on indolence ? One, on schools ? 

696. SENTENCES TRANSPOSED. 

** Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown.** 

TVansposed, 

" A youth, unknown to fortune and to fame, rests here his head upoa 
fhe lap of earth.** 

** When, young, life*s journey I began, 

The glittering prospect charm^ my eyes ; 
I saw fdong the extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise : 
But soon I found *t was all a dream. 

And learned the fond pursuit to shun. 
Where few can reach the purposed aim, 

And thousands daily are undone.** 

Transposed. 

**I began life*s 'oumey when young, and the glittering prospect 
charmed my eyes; I saw joy afler jpy successive rise, along the ex- 
tended plain : but cioon I found it was all a dream ; and learned to shun 
the fond pursuit, where few can reach the purposed aim, and thousands 
are daily undone.* 

** Needful austerities our wills restrain. 
As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm.** 

Transposed, 

** Needful austerities restrain our wills, as thorns fence in the tender 
plant from harm.** 

** Thou hadst been** 7 ** You shall be Will ^ou give the synopis of desire in 

Utigbt'*? '* Shall I be punished**? **He the active voice, with the participles? 

■ball have been" ? Of the same in the pasoive ? Of ^ in the 

LXVI. Will you parse the inverted active 7 In the passive 7 

sentences 7 693, &ic When is a verb called regular? 533. 

In what voice, mood, tense, number and When irregular 7 534. 

person, is " Love thou*' 7 ** I may go** 7 Will you repeat the present and imper* 

** You may he regarded'* 7 " You might feet tenses, also the perfect participle, 

be rejoiced**? "She may have been re- of am? 8u7 hear? do? weep? ginkt 

fused" 7 " We should have been" 7 " If evim ? 

I have" 7 " If thou have" 7 " If thou Will you next take the sentences to be 

hast" 7 •• To have" 7 " To have been" 7 written ? 

Will you give the synopis of leam^ Whal we ttwx\\\^tN "^«t>a%'\ ^"SX, 

through all tb« moods, tenses, &c., in the How n\%uv ^n^ y«WXi %x^>X^^^^ 

dnt penon, including the participle? WYiaX «lto defetXWft nciXi^J^^**.-^ 

Z0am,in Uk0 manner, in the passive? WlkiA \» iia iAn«^1 »»• ^^^ 

n9 ve^b to be in the same manner ? caUedl 5EA. 



IK E'NOLISH GRAMMAR. 

On some fond breast the partings soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires: 
ETen from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
' £*en in our ashes live their wonted fires.** 

Transposed, 

** The parting soul relies on some fond breast ; the closing eye requiras 
some pious drops ; the voice of nature cries even from the tomb ; and 
their wonted fires live even in our ashes.** 

** From lofiy themes, from thoughts that soared on high 
And opened wondrous scenes above the sky, 
My Muse ! descend ; indulge my fond desire ; 
With softer thoughts my melting soul inspire, 
And smooth my numbers to a female's praise; 
A partial world will listen to my lays. 
While Anna reigns, and sets a female name 
Unrivalled in the glorious lists of fame.** 

TVansposed. 

** O my Muse ! descend thou from lofly themes, and from thoughts that 
■oared on high, and opened wondrous scenes above the sky ; mdidge thou 
my fond desire ; and do thou inspire my melting soul with softer thoughts, 
and smooth my numbers to a female*s praise ; a partial world will listen 
to my lays, while Anna reigns, and sets a female' name unrivalled in the 
glorious lists of fame.** 



In what manner are adverbs eompared? 
836,234. 

What are the phrases which do the of' 
flee of adverbs called ? 589. 

Will you name a few ? 589. 

What is a preposition ? 595. 

Will you repeat the list of preposi* 
tions 7 347. ' 

What is a conjunction? 603. Con- 
Junction copulative ? 265. Why so call- 
ed 7 ^4. Conjunction disjunctive ? 274. 
Why so called 7 271. 

Will you repeat the list of copulative 
coi\junctions 7 266. Of di^unctive con> 
junctions? 275. 

What is an inteijection ? 607. Why 
so called ? 283. Mention a few ? 285. 

What is syntax? 296. What is a i 
il SSS. A simpla sentence ? 9S3. 



What is the rule for the agreement of 
nouus? XV. Articles? II., HI. Ad- 
jectives? IV. Pronoun*} V. Verbs? 
VII. Participles? XIII. Agreement of 
a verb plural with two nouns singular? 
XVIII. Adjective pronouns and numer- 
als ? Note 1. 

What is the rule by which a verb agrees 
with a noun of multitude, or collective 
noun? Note XVI. Rule for the objective 
caBe after a transitive verb? VIII. 

What is thu mip *'or the objective cabe 
after a prci .^.. . X. After a partici- 
ple? XIV. Rule for the adverb? IX. 
Rule respecting the interjections Of ok I 
ah I &c. ? Note X. 

Will you parse the sentencei markei 
transpoMd ? 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



SYNTAX. 

That part of Grammar which treats of the formation and sound 
of the letters, the combination of letters into syllables, and syllables 
into words, is called Orthography. 

That part which treats of the d'flferent sorts of words, their vari- 
ous changes and their derivations, is called Etymology. 

That part which treats of the union and right order of words in 
\he formation of sentences, is called Syntax. 

Grammar may be considered as consisting of two species, 
Universal and Particular. Universal Grammar explains the 
principles which are common to all, languages. Particular 
Grammar applies those principles to a particular language, noodi- 
fying them according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
established practice of the best writers and speakers by whom it 
is used. 

Language, in the proper sense of the word, signilSes the expres- 
sion of our ideas, and their various relations, by certain articulate 
sounds, which are used as the signs of those ideas and relations. 
An articulate sound is the sound of the human voice, formed by the 
organs of speech. 

Letters axe the representatives of certain articulate sounds, the 
elements of the language. 

The letters of the English Language, called the English Alphabet, 
are twenty-six in number, each of which constitutes the first prin- 
ciple, or least part of a word. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter that can be perfectly sounded by itself. The 
vowels are n, e, t, o, t/, and sometimes w and y. W and y are con- 
sonants when they begin a word or syllabic; but in every othei 
situation they are vowels. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be perfectly sounded without 
the aid of a vowel ; as, 6, d, /, I. All letters except the vowels are 
consonants. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and Benvv-NO'«^'»- 
The mutea cannot be sounded at all, vj'W. owlX^M^ ^a^^*^ ^^^-^^ 
They «re 6, p, /, «^ A:, and c and g hard. ^^-^^ 
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The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. They 
•re /, I, m, n, r, v, «, 2;, a:, and c and g soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, Z, m, n, r, are called liquids, 
bocause they readily unite with other consonants, and flow, as it 
were, into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice ; as, ot in voice, ou in ounce. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in like 
manner ; as. eau in beau, lew in view, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are sounded ; 
as, oi in voice., ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels sounded ; as, ea 
in eagle, oa in 60a/. 

A Syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, uttered by 
a single impulse of the voice, and constituting a word or part of a 
word ; as, a, an, ant. 

A Word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable ; a word of two 
syllables, a Dissyllable; a word of three syllables, a Trisyllable; a 
word of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent as signs of 
our ideas. 

Words are of two sorts, primitive and derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to a simpler 
word in the language ; as, man, good, 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to a simpler 
word ; as, manful, goodness. 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combination, produce 
a syllable; syllables, properly combined, produce a word,- words, . 
duly combined, produce a sentence; and sentences, properly com* 
bined, produce an oration, or discourse, 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one flnite"" verb ; 
as, ** Life is short" 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sentences 
connected together ; as, " Life is short, and art is long." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and compound, so the 
Biembers of sentences may be divided likewise into simple and compound 
members ; for whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences, bv means of some additional connection ; aa 
in the following example : ** The ox knowelh his owner, and the ass hit 
master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider.** 
This sentence consists of two compounded members, each of which is 
subdivided into two simple members, which are properly called clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, making 
sometimes a part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are the subject, the 
attribute, and the object, 

* Finite verbg are those l.> which numbet anA v^tbotv «lvV«^*^^^- "^w^V^^** 
loiinitive mood bave no respect 10 number ai\d ^T*on. 
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The subject is the thing chiedy spoken of; the attribute is tiie 
thing or action affirmed or denied of it; and the object is the thing ^ 
affected by such action. 

The nominative case denotes the subject ; and usually goes before 
the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase denoting the object^ 
follows the verb ; as, ** A wise man governs his passions.** Here a 
tiise man is the subject ; governs^ the attribute or thing affirmed ; 
and his passions, the object 

Syntax principally consists of two parts, Concord and Govern^ 
wienL Concord is the agreement which one word has with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. Government is that power 
which one part of speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or case. 

What is Orthography? Etymology f Syntax? How many kinds of 
^amraar are there ? What are they ? . What is universal grammar ? Par- 
ticular grammar ? What is language ? What is an articulate sound ? What 
are letters ? What are tKe letters of the English language called ? What 
does each constitute ? How are letters divided ? What is a vowel ? ' Which 
are they ? How m&tiy do they make ? When are to and y consonants ? 
when vowels ? What is a consonant ? Give an example. Which letters are 
consonants ? How are the consonants divided ? Wnat is a mute ? Which 
are they ? What is a semi- vowel ? Which are they ? Which of the semi- 
vowels are called Uquids, and why ? What is a diphthong 7 Give an exam- 
ple. What IB a triphthong ? Give an example. Wnat is a proper diphthong ? 
Give an example. What is an improper diphthong? Give an example. 
What is a syllable? monosyllable? dissyllable? trisyllable? polysyllable? 
What are words ? Of how many sorts are they f What is a primitive word ? 
Give an example. What is a derivative worn ? Give an example. What 
does an elementary sound produce ? What do syllables produce ? Words ? 
Sentences ? What is a sentence ? How are sentences divided ? What is a 
simple sentence ? Compound sentence ? Give an example of each. How 
are the members of sentences divided ? Give an example. What is a phrase f 
What are the principal parts of a simple sentence ? What is the subject? the 
attribute ? the object ? What does the nominative case denote ? and where 
is it usually placed in a sentence ? Give an example. Of how many parts 
does Syntax consist ? What are they ? What is concord ? Government f 

The right construction of sentences may perhaps be 
best learned by correcting examples of wrong construc- 
tion. Exercises in false syntax for the pupil, assisted by 
rules and notes to parse and correct, will therefore now 
be given. 

The following contain all the* notes and observations 
in Murray's large Grammar, together with all his ex- 
ercises in false syntax. 

RirZiE vix. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE I. 

jj verb must agree with its nominative case in uum^e* 

and person. 

The following are a few instances of t\\e yvo\o^\cki ol >J0^» '^'i'' Il-Wk<««''" 
fDiSes good opinions, when our pracUc© va \>adV' *' ^^^•''^ »x«i«.3^* 
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"There's two or three of us, who have seen the work;" "thera art." 
*'We may suppose there was more impostors than one;" ** there wen 
more.'* " I have considered what have been said on both sides in this con 
Croversy ;" '* what has been said." ** If thou would be healthy, Hve tem- 
perately ;" "if thou ioou2d«t." " Thou sees how little has been done ;" 
" thou seest" *' Though thou cannot do much for the cause^ thou may and 
should do something ', " canst nat^ tnaysti and shouldst." '* Full many a 
flower are born to blush unseen ;" '* w bom." ** A conformity of inclina- 
tions and qualities prepare us for friendship ;" '* prepares us." **A variety 
of blessings have been conferred upon us;" '* has been." '* In piety and 
virtue consist the happiness of man;" ^' consists " '*To these preceptf 
ate subjoined a copious selection of rules and maxims;" '* is subjomed." 

" If thou would be healthy, live temperately." Which_word is wrong in 
this example t In what particular, wrong? why f What is the Rule fqi 
it ? How, then, would you correct the example ? — '* There was more equi> 
vocators." Which word is wrong here f What correction should be made 1 
Whyf 

^i^ThepupU is first to answer the questions on each Rule or Note, then te 
correct and parse the subsequent exercise. It is suggest^ to the teacher^ thou 
the pupils should direct their attention first to the Jiules and igercises under 
them, exclusively, omitting the Notes, 4«., for a review, w?ien aU may bt 
taken in amrse. 



** Disappointments sinks the heart 
of man; but the renewal of 
hope give consolation." 

**The smiles that (1.) encourage 
severity of judgment hides ma- 
lice and insmcerity." 

•• He dare not act (2.) contrary (3.) 
to his instructions." 

** Fifty pounds of wheat contains 
forty pounds of flour." 

**The mechanism of clocks and 
watches were totally unknown 
(4.) a few centuries aga" (5.) 

••The number of inhabitants in 
Great Britain and Ireland, do 
not exceed sixteen millions." 

*• Nothing (6.) but vain and fool- 
ish pursuits (7.) delight some 
persons." 

••A variety of pleasing objects 
charm the eye.'* s 

••So (8.) much (9.) both (10.) of 
ability and merit (11.) are sel- 
dom (12.) found.** 

••Jn the conduct of Parmenio a 
mixture of wisdom and folly 
(11.) were very (8.) conspicu- 
. ous." 

••He is an author (13.) of more 



credit than Plutarch, (14.) oi 
any other (15.) that (11.) writ 
lives too (12.) hastily." 

••The inquisitive (16.) and cu- 
rious (11.) is generally talkn* 
tive." (17.) 

•• Great pains has been taken to re* 
concile the parties." 

•.•The sincere* (16.) is always es- 
teemed.** 

••Has the goods been sold to ad- 
vantage 7 and did thou embrace 
the proper season ?" 

••Thbre is many occasions (6.) in 
life, in which silence and sin> 
plicity (11.) is true wisdom." 

••The generous (16.) never re. 
counts minutely the actions 
they have done; nor the pru« 
dent, (7.) those (15.) they will 
do." 

••He need not proceed (2.) in such 
haste." 

••The business that (1.) related tc 
ecclesiastical meetings, mat- 
ters (11.) and persons, (11.) 
were to be, ordered accord- 
ing (18.) to the king's direc. 
tion.*' 



Il^ See 650. (2.) Apply Rule XII. See 480. (3.) Adjective. (40 Rul« 
JT/n. (5^ ji feu centuries ago — an adverbial phrase, 589; or apply Note a VIII., 
646, to centuries, and RuJe IX. to ago. (6.) Rule VI. ^.^ ^u\e 'Xl. V%A ^»l, 
,'X''.^ ^^^-^ ^^' (^^') Rule XL m.) AdVM\>. U'i.^^vLXft'X^^'S^ 
OfJ ** Plutarch /«." OS,) Note I. 405, and Ru\e X.. m.^ ^3f». W.>» ^xi.V» 

'^' (18.) Q47. 
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"In faSm were happily blended When our abundance makea ut 

true dignity with softness of wish (lU.) for more.'* 

manners.** **Thou shalt love thy neigbbour 

•The support of so (1.) many (2.) as (13.) sincerely as (14) thou 

of his relations, were a heavy loves thyself.** 

tax (3.) upon his industry ; ** Has thou no better reason for cen- 

but thou knows he paid it suVing (15.) thy friend and com 

cheerfully.*' panion ?** (16.) 

•What (4.) avails the best senti- "Thou, who art the Author (17.) 

ments (5.) if persons do not and Bestower (16.) of life, can 

live suitably to them ?** doubtless restore it also ; but 

"Not one (6.) of them whom thou '^}^^^fj ^hou wiU please to re- 

sees clothed (7.) in purple, are »*«'« »V. °' "°** ^^ ^^^^ "'^^ 

completely happy.** ur^^u^^^' • /ion- • 

« A^j Tu c £ *u- **0 thou my voice (18.) mspire, 

-And the fame of this person. Who touched (19.) Isaiah's hallow. 

and of his wonderful actions ^ ^- ^^^y^ ^^„ 

were diffused (8.) throughout « Accept (20.) these grateful tears; 
ine country. , ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ . 

••The variety of the productions For thee, that ever felt (SjI.) an- 
, of genius, like (9.) that (10.) other's woe." 

of the operations of nature, are *» Just to thy word, in every thought 

without limit" sincere ; 

-In vain (11.) our flocks and fields Who knew (22.) no wish but what 

increase our store, the world might hear." 

1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is sometimes put as the 
nominative case to the verb ; as, ^' To see the sun is pleasant ; *' To be 
good is to be happy ;" "A desire to excel others in learning and virtue is 
commendable;' "That warm climates should accelerate the growth of 
the human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to believe ;" 
*' To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in open air, and 
to preserve the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preser- 
vatives of health." 

" To see the sun are pleaisant." Which word is wrong in this example f 
In what particular, wrong ? What is pleasant t What, then, is the nomina- 
tive case to w ? Is there one thins, or more than one, here spoken of, as be- 
ing pleasant ? Why, then, should we use is in preference to are ? What ia 
the Rule for is ? (23.) Rule for, " To see," or, " To see the sun ?" (24.) 

9Cr When examples are referred to without being quoted, the teacher may 
read them to the pupil. 

" To be temperate in eating," &c. How many things are here spoken 
of as being the best preservatives ? Should we, then, use the singular or 
plural verb ? Rule tor it ? (25.) 

1. 

** To do unto all men, as we would sure, to be ashamed (24.) of the 

that they, in similar circumstan- practice of precepts, which thir 

ces, should do unto us, constitute heart approves and embraces, 

the great principle of virtue." mark a feeble and imperfecl 

•* From a fear of the world's cen- character." 

(1.) 239. (2.) 378. (3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) Rule VIII. (5.) Rule VI 

(b.) Note I. 405, and Rule VI. (7.) Rule. XIII. (8.) 510. (9.) Rule IV 

(100 " that variety"— Note I. 405, and Rule X. See Note XVll. WlI, VW^ tA 

verbial phrase. (12.) Rule XII. 555. See 4«0. O^^ kd.N«i\». ^H^^^.» 

janctinn. (15.; Participial noun. U^.^ iL\i\e '^X. V^'^-'^'^'^^^^k^oSU. 

(18.^ Rule VJJl. (19.) "Who toucitedst ot didsl toucK.*^ ^5-.j*o^S:- 

i^n -— imp. mood. (21.) " didst /eel.^' (5^.^ ^* Wlio 1»««*S;5\^^Sfe^JM''^^ 

(23j Rule VJL (24.) Note XIII. 026, ot , "NoXe A AVii% pa.^^- VM5.^^^^ 
11 
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*The erroneoQi opinions which 
we form concerning^ (1.) hap> 
piness and misery gives rise 
to all the mistaken (2.) and 
dangerous passions that em- 
broils our life." 

••To live soberly, righteousfy, and 
piously, are required of all 
men." 

•That (3.) it is our duty to pro- 
mote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just (4.) and 
kind to our felIow>creatures, 
and to be pious and faithful to 
Him that made us, admit not 
of any doubt in a rational and 
well (5.) informed mind." 

"To be of a pure and humble 
mind, to exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate 
piety towards God, is the sure 
means (6.) of becoming peace- 
ful and happy." 

** It is an important truth, that re- 
ligion, vital religion, the re- 
ligion of the heart, are the most 



powerful auxiliaries of reason, 
in waging war with the pas- 
sions, and promoting that sweet 
composure which constitute the 
peace of God.'* 

**The possession of our senses 
entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of a sound understanding, of 
friends and companions, are 
often overlboked ; though it 
would be the ultimate wish (6.) 
of many, who, as far as we can 
judge, deserves it as much as 
ourselves." 

** All (7.) that make a figure on the 
great theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busy, the 
enterprises of the ambitious, 
and the exploits of the warlike ; 
the virtues which forms the 
happiness, and the crimes whieh 
occasions the misery of man- 
kind; originates in that silent 
and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every 
human eye." 



2. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the participle, ought to 
have a nominative case, either expressed or implied ; as, ** Awake ; arise ;" 
that is, '* Awake ye ; arise ye.*' 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of the verb 
without its nominative case. " As it hath pleased him of his goodness to 
give you safe deliverance, and hath preserved you in the great danger,** &c. 
The verb hath preserved has here no nominative case, for it cannot be pro- 
perly supplied by the preceding word, Am, which is in the objective case. 
It ought to be, "and as he hath preserved you;*' or rather, "and to pre* 
serve you.*' " If the calm in which he was born, and lasted so lone, nad 
continued;*' " and which lasted,'*' &,c. " These we have extractea from 
an historian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were practised," 
&.C. ; " and they are the same." ** A man whose inclinations led him to 
oe corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the business ;" " and viho had,** 
&c. " A cloud ^tnering in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and 
may quickly breas in a storm upon our beads ;" " and which may quickly." 

"As it h^th pleased,** &c. What correction should be made in this 
example ? Why ? Recite the Note. 



2. 



* If the privileges to which he has 
an undoubted right, and he has 
long enjoved, should now be 
wrested from him, (8.) would 
be flagrant injustice.** 

** These curiosities we have im- 
ported from China, and are 



similar to those which were 

some time ago brought from 

Africa.** 
"Will martial flames forever fire 

thy mind. 
And never, never (9.) be to heaven 

resigned V 



i»» 



^^/J Preposition. rs.) Rule XIII. (3.) CoftiuncWon. v.V.'^ '' V»x. ?*▼«««'* 
Mate IV. (5.) Adverb. (OKuleXV. ^T.> ^o\is\.«&,Vu\%NV 



f^) "iiukmU 



(9.) ** ^nd wilt th9U nwvr b«r 
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3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and when an address 
is made to a person, should belong to some verb, either expressed or im- 
plied; as, "Who wrote this booR?" "James;" that is, "James wrote 
It." " To whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative case, without 
any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate 
the usefulness of the preceding observations. 

" Which rule, if it had been observed, a neighboring prince would have 
wanted a great deal of that incense which had been offered up to him." The 
pronoun it is here the nominative case to the verb observed ; and which rule 
IB left by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. This form 
•f expression, though improper, is very common. It ought to be, ^* If this 
rule had been observed," &c. " Man, though he has ^eat variety of 
thoughts, and such from which others as well as himself m^ht receive pro- 
fit and delight, yet they, are all within his own breast." In this sentence, 
the nominative man stands alone, and unconnected with any verb, either 
e2q)ressed or implied. It should be, " Though man has great variety," iS&c. 

*' Which rule, if it," &c. What is the nominative case to observed? Has 
the noun rule any verb following it, to which it may be the nominative case f 
Is this form of expression niuch used 7 Is it not proper ? What correction 
should be made ? Why ? Recite the Note. 
• 

3. 

"(l.) Two substantives, when they "Virtue, however it may be neg 

cdme together, and do not lected for a time, men are so 

signify ^e same thing, the constituted as ultimately to ac- 

former (2.) must be in the knowledge and respect genuine 

genitive case." merit." 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be under- 
stood as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them ; 
but some regard must be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb ; as, " His meat uxis locusts 
and wild honey ;" "A great cause of the low state of industry were the 
restraints put upon it ;" " The wages of sin is death." 

" The wages of sin w death," or, " Death is the wages of sin." What 
is the nominative case to is t Is this nominative, in the nrst example, hetore 
or after is t What is the rule for wages ? (3.7 Recite the Note. What do 
you mean by the svhject of the affirmation t (4.) 

4. 

** The crown of virtue is peace and ** His chief occupation and enjoy- 
honor." ment were controversy," 

.*>. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, but is put 
before a participle, independently on the rest of the sentence, it is called the 
case absolute ; as, "Shame being lost, all virtue is lost;" "That having 
been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it." 

As, in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, always the 
nominative, the following example is erroneous, in making it the objective. 
" Solomon was of this mmd ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was a much 
greater and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, "Ac only excepted." 

What is the rule for the case absolute ? (5.) " He only excepted." Which 
word ia wrong in this example? In what particular, wrong 1 What correc- 
tion should be made ? 



(/./ " ffTign tm substitntives evme togttktrr ^%^ 'V, ^^ ^^"SxC^" 

^3.) Rule XV. 613. (4.) The nominaUve cuao. X&^ ^^^* ^^W.vjww 
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5. 

— : "Hiin destroyed, All this (2.) will soon follow -•• 

Or won to what (1.) may work "Whose gray top 

his utter loss, Shall tremble, him descending.*^ 

' The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; but sometimes 
it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; and between the auxiliary and 
the verb or participle, if a compound tense ; as, 

Ist. When a question is asked, a command given, or a wish expressed ; 
M, " Confidest thou in me ?" '* Read thou !'* " Mayst thou be nappy !" 
" Long live the king !'* 

2d. When a supposition is made without the conjunction if; as, " Were 
it not for this ;" "Had I been there." 

3d. When a verb transitive is used; as, "On a sudden appeared the 
king." 

4m. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs here^ there^ Men, t?ienee, 
hence, thus, &c. ; as, "Here am I;" *' There was he slain;" "Then 
Cometh the end;" "Thence ariseth his grief;" "Hence proceeds his 
anger;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th. When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be coupled with 
another sentence ; as, " Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest 
ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, the phrases as follows, a» appears, form what 
are called impersonal verbs ; and should, therefore, be confined to the sin- 
gular number; as, "The arguments advanced were nearly a» /oZfotu* ,*" 

The positions were as aj^ars incontrovertible ;" that is, "as it follows," 
"as it appears." If we give (say they) the sentence a different turn, and, 
instead of as, say such as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its liominativc, in the plural number ; as, " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such as follow ;" " The positions were sudi 
asamear uncontrovertible."* 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's statement, " That a«, 
however and whenever used in English, means the same as it, or thu, or 
wAtdk ; and who are not satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first 
mentionea, should be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the 
form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding sentences may be 
conveyed in the following terms : — " The arguments advanced were nearly 
of the following nature ; " The following are nearly the arguments which 
were advanced;" "The arguments advanced were nearly those which 
follow;" "It appears that the positions were incontrovertible;" "That 
the positions were incontrovertible is apparent;" " The positions were in- 
controvertible is apparent;" "The positions were apparently incontro- 
vertible." 

Where is the nominative case usually placed ? Mention a few instances 
in which the nominative follows the verb. What do some grammarians pay 
of the phrases as follows, as appears t What is Dr. Campbell's opinion con- 
cerning them ? 

(10 *• that which:' 437. (2.) Note I. 405. 

* These grammarians are supported by general usage, and by the authority of an 
eminent critic on language and composition. " When a verb is used impersonally," 
■ays Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, " it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood." For this 
reason, analogy and usage, favor this mode of expression ; "The conditions of the 
agreement were as follows:' and not " as follow " A few late writers have incon. 
sideraicly adopted this last form, through a mistake of the constraction. For the 
■ame reason, we ought to say, " I shall consider his censures so far only as emietma 
my friend's conduct," and not " so fbr m concern:' 
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Corresponding with Murray*8 Grammar, 
RULE II. 

1\do or mare nouns or pronouns of the singular number^ 
connected together by and, either expressed or under' 
stood f must have verbs, nouns and pronouns agreeing 
with them in the plural number. 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are annexed. " And 
to was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners with 
Simon ;" ** and so were also.'* " All joy, tranquilUty and peace, even for 
ever and ever, doth dwell;'* ** dwell for ever.*' **Bv whose power all 
pood and evil is distributed ;** *' are distributed.'* '* Their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy, is now perished ;" ** are perished." ** The thought- 
less and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and 
the forgetfulness of our being accountable creatures, obliterales every seri- 
ous thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the sense of religion 
and of God;** it ought to be, " obliterate'^ and *' efface.** 

" All joy, tranquilhty, &c., doth dwell." Which word is wrong in this 
example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction, then, should be 
made f Why f Recite the Rule. 

** Idleness and ignorance m the **The planetary system, boundless 

W parent of many vices." space, and the immense ocean, 

isdom, virtue, nappiness, dwella affects the mind with sensations 

with the golden mediocrity.*' of astonishment." 

** In unity consiata the welfare and ** Humility and love, whatever (3.) 

security of every society." obscurities may involve religi- 

** Time and tide waita for no man." ous tenets, constitutes the 

" His politeness and good disposi- essence of true religion." 

tion teas, on failure of their ** Religion and virtue, our best sup- 
effect, entirely changed.*' port (4.) and highest honour, 

** Patience and diligence, like (1.) confers on the mind principles 

faith, (2.) removes rooun- of noble independence.** 

tains." **What (5.) signifies the counsel 

" Humility and knowljedge, with and care of preceptors, when 

poor apparel, excels pride and youth think they have no (6.) 

Ignorance under costly attire." need of assistance ?" 

1. When the nouns are nearly related,' or scarcely distinguishable in 
sense, and sometimes even when they are very different, some authors 
have thought it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the sin- 
gular number; as, '* TranquilUty and peace dwells there;*' "Ignorance 
and negligence has producea the effect ;" " The discomfiture and slaughter 
was very great.** But it is evidently contrary to the first principles of 
grammar, to consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be their 
shades of difference ; and if there be no difference, one of them must be 
superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the verb may be undeF- 
stood as applied to each of the preceding terms ; as in the following exam- 
ple : "Sand, and salt, and a mass of u'on, is easier to bear thaxv «. \\Na^ 
without understanding.** But besides iVve coiA\»\o\v, wv^ >\ift \«m^\^^ ^ 

(L) Adverb. (2.) Rule X. Bee Note XVU. ^1, ^^ '^^'^'\J>i^- 

(4.) Rula XV. {j^) to\e WU. ^^^ 
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i^pplication, which such a construction would introduce, it appears to oe 
more proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intended to be ap- 
plied to any one of the terms, to make use of the di^unctive conjunction, 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding terms 
in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consistent and 
intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that " two or more substan- 
tives, joined by a copulative, must cUways require the verb or pronottn to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

** Tranquillity and peace dwells there." What dwells ? Is it not, thea, a 
fiolation of Rule XVIII. to use dwells in the singular number ? When do 
■ome writers think it allowable to put the verbs, nouns and pronouns in the 
singular number ? Is this usa^e grammatical ? In what does the incorrect- 
ness consist ? If there be no diiTerence in the meaning of terms, are both 
necessary ? What ought to be done with the superfluous one ? How do ^ 
some attempt to support the above construction t How would they read, on * 
this principle, the example beginning with, *' Sand, and salt, and a mass of 
iron, is easier," &c. ? (1.) In examples like the last, what conjunction can 
we substitute in the place of andj which will better express the sense t 
What does Dr. Blair say on this subject f 

1. 

** Much does human pride and sel& ** Pride and self-sufficiency stifles 

complacency require correction.*' sentiments of dependence on\ 

** Luxurious living, and high plea- our Creator ; levity and at- 

sures, begets a languor and tachment to .worldly pleasures 

satiety that destroys all enjoy- destroys the sense of gratitude 

ment" to him," 

2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to determine, 
whether one or more of the clauses are to be considered as the nominative 
case ; and, consequently, whether the verb should be in the singular or the 
plural number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied exam- 
ples of this nature, which may serve as some government to the scholar 
with respect to sentences of a similar construction. "Prosperity, with 
humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." *' The ship, with all her 
furniture, was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputation too has 
suflered by his misconduct." " The general, also, in conjunction with the 
officers, has applied for redress." " He cannot be justified ; for it is true, 
that the prince, as well as the people, was blameworthy." ** The king, 
with his life-guard, has just passed through the village."' '* In the mutual 
influence of body and soul, there is a wi^om, a wonderful wisdom, which 
we cannot fathom." ** Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, conspire to 
recommend the measure." *' Patriotism, morality, every public and pri- 
vate consideration, demand our submission to just and lawful government." 
" Nothing delights me so muclj as the works of nature," 

In support of such forms of e2q)re8sion as the following, we see the 
authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers ; and we annex them for 
the reader's consideration: "A long course of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions." 
" The king, with the lords and commons, form an excellent frame of 
government." "The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the tri- 
angle." " The fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the fiimi- 
ture of the room, and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It 
b, however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression do not 
appear to be warranted by the just principles of construction. The words, 
'* A long course of time,^' " The king," " The side A," and "which," 
are the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposition ii>t<A governs the 
ad/erttve case in Engliah, and, if translalea mxo L^Xm, N(fo\iLd govern 

a.) " Band is emuer, and salt is easier, and a maat «« 'worn it %»A« "' *i»> 
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the tMathte case, it is manifest, that the clauses following witht ^ ^^ Pi^ 
ceding sentences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. They can- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the nominative cases. The 
following sentence appears to be unexceptionable, and may serve to explain 
the others: ** The lords and commons are essential branches of the British 
constitution : the king, with them, forms an excellent frame of govern 
ment." 

'* The side A, with the sides B and C, compose the trian£^le.'* In this sen- 
tence, what is the nominative case to compose ? Should the verb, then, be 
singular or plural 7 What difficulty is mentioned in the beginning of this 
Note? 

3. 

Grood order in our affairs, not virtue is wanting, have a very 

mean savings, produce great limited influence, and are often 

profits.** despised." 

The following treatise, together ^ That superficial scholar and critic 

with those that accompany it, likesome renowned critics of our 

to^e written many years ago, own, have (2.) furnished most 

for my own private satis&c- decisive proofs that they (3.) 

tion.*' knew not the characters of the 

"That great senator, in coccert Hebrew language." 

with several other eminent per. ^ The buildings of the institution 

sons, were the projectors (1.) of have been enlarged ; the ex- 

the revolution.** pense of which, added (4.) to 

**The religion of these people, as the increased price of pro- 
well as their customs and visions, render it necessary to 
manners, were strangely mis- advance the terms of admis- 
represented.** sion.** 

** Virtue, joined to knowledge and **One, added to nineteen, make 

wealth, confer great in]9uence twenty.** 

and respectability. But know- **What (5.) black despair, what 

ledge, with wealth united, if horror, fills the mind !*' 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined together by a 
copulative conjunction, be of several persons, in makins the plural pronouns 
agree with them in person, the second person takes place of the third, and 
the first of both ; as, ** James, and thou, and I, are attached to our coun- 
try ;** *' Thou and he shared it between you." 

" James, and thou, and I, am attached to our country.** What is wrong 
in this example ? In what particular, wrong ? What correction should be 
madef Why ?" Thou and he shared it between him.** Will vou correct 
this example f Why use you instead of Aim t Will you repeat the Note f 

V 

3. 

** Thou, and the gardener, and the ** My sister and I, as well as my 

huntsman, must share the brother, are daily employed 

blame of this business amongst in their respective* uccup«*- 

them:' tions.*' 

* Though the construction will not admit of a pluml verb, the eenten«e wouM 
certainly stand better thus : " The king, the lords, and the conunons, form an -ex 
ceUent constitution.** 

(1.) Rule XV. 613. (2.) 632. Exception 1. (3.) "A« 

(4.^ Rule XIII. 557 (5.) 434. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

RVXiB ZZZZZ. 

Goi responding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE in. 

TTie conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to thai 
of the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb, noun 
or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms taken 
separately, it must he in the singular number', as^ 
'Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake;" 
•* John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;" 
"There is, in many minds, neither knowledge nor 
understanding." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule : " A man may see 
a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well as read them in a cEbscrip- 
lion ;" '* read it." *' Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood ;'* 
** wds yet." *' It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do 
not carry in them robbery or murder ;'* *' does not carry in it.''- " Death, 
or some worse misfortune, soon divide them;" it ought to be, *^ divides." 

** Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood." What is wron^g 
in this example ? Why f Will you correct it ? What is the Rule for this 
correction ? 

** Man*s happiness or misery are, in ** When sickness, infirmity, or re- 

a great measure, put into his verse of fortune affect us, the 

own hands." sincerity of friendship is prov- 

'^ Man is not such a machine as a ed.** 

clock or a watch, which move **Let (1.) it be remembered, (2.) 

merely as they are moved V* that (3.) it is not the uttering, 

^ Despise no infirmity of mind or or the hearing of certain words, 

body, nor any condition of life ; that constitute the worship of 

for they are, perhaps, to be your the Almighty." 

own lot" ** A tart reply, a proneness to re- 

* Speaking impatiently to servants, buke, or a captious and Con- 

or anything that betrays inat- tradictious spirit, are capable 

tention or ill-humour, are cer- of imbittering (4.) domestic life, 

.tainly criminal." (5.) and of setting friends at 

* There are many faults in spelling, variance." 

which neither analogy nor pro- ^ 

nunciation justify." 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun of different persons, 
we disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that person which is 

E laced nearest to it; as, "I or thou art to blame;" "Thou or I am in 
lult ;" ** I, thou, or he, is the author of it ;" " George or I am the per- 
•on." But it would be better to say, " Either I am to blame, or tnou 
■rt," &c. 

'* I or thou am to blame." How should this be altered? What is the 
Rule for it ? 

1. 

* Either (6.) thou or I art greatly ** I or thou am the person (7.) who 

mistaken, in our judgment on must undertake the business 

the subject** proposed." 



i 



'1-) Imperative moodt affreeinff with tAou or tiou vrntetulwA, Vj '%.\)\« N\. 
ij InJfaWve,4ak (3.) Conjunction. ^4.) Ku\eX. ^W ^\i3ATAN.«ft» 
^ tf» (7.) RuleXV.ftia. 



SYNTAX. 

& When a dbftmctlte ooonn between a singidar noun, or proooon, and 
ft phiral one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noui: and prononn ; 
■B, " Neither poverty nor riches toere injurious to him ;'* " I or Uiey iMr« 
offended by it. ' But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it can 
oonveniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

" I or they was offended." What is wrong in this example ? What ii 
tne Rule for the correction ? 

3. 

*Both (1.) of the scholars, or one of ** Whether one person or more was 

them at least, was present at concerned in the business, does 

the transaction.** not appear.'* 

*Some parts of the ship and cargo •'The cares of this life, or the de- 
were recovered ; but neither (2.) ceitfulness of riches, has choked 
the sailors nor the captain was the seeds of virtue in many a 
saved." promising (3.) mind.** 



XrOTB ZVZ. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE IV. 

jj verb in the plural will agree with a collective noun in 
the singular^ vmen a part only of the individuals are 
meant; as, "The councii were divided in their sen- 
timents." When the noun expresses the idea of unity^ 
the verb should be singular; as^ "The council was 
composed wholly of farmers." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately suggest the idea 
of the number it represents, or whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of 
the whole, as one thmg. In the former case, the verb ought to be plural ; 
in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper to say, '* The 
peasantry goM barefoot, and the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes." 
It would be better to say, *' The peasantry so barefoot, and the middle sort 
wiake use," &c., because the idea, in both these cases, is that of a number. 
On the contrary, there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
nouns of number have verbs plural, because the idea^i they represent seem 
not to be sufHciently divided in the mind : " The. court of*^ Rome vaere not 
without solicitude.'* " The house of commons were of small weight." 
** The house of lords v>ere so much influenced by these reasons." *' Ste- 
phen's party were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader.** **An 
army of twenty-four thousand were assembled.** *' What reason have the 
church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?** '* There is indeed no con- 
stitution so tame ana careless of their own defence.** — •' All the virtues of 
mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices are 
innumerable.*' Is not mankind, in this place, a noun of multitude, and 
nieh as requires the pronoun referring to be in the plural number, thtirt 

** The peaimntry goes barefoot,** &c. What correction is necessary in 
this example? Why? ' 

"The peqple rejoicee in that ••The court have just ended, after 
which should give it sor- having sat through the trial 

row.*' of a very long cause.** 

" The flock, and not the fleece, •• The crowd toere «» ^«^ ^Sm^^ 
are^ or ought to be, the ob- lYve yxd^;^ "^^ ^\^csi&^^^«»^ 

Jeet$ of the shepherd's care.*' l\\«vi Nsa.^ \>Ktq< ^gcv i^ogtsO!^ 

«0 #W.^ (9.} Coniiinctlrtn when IWlow^'AVw u«r. *^^ ^ 
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' **'11m oorporation of York eomitt **Thi« people drawtth oiear to iim 
of a mayor, aldermen, and a with their mouth, and Jumorttk 

common coimeiL** me with their lips, but their 

"The British parliament are com. heart is far from me.*' 

posed of king, lords and com- ** The committee loaa divided in itt 
mons.** sientiments, and it has referred 

**When the nation complain, the the business to the general 

rulers should listen to their meeting." 

voice." "The committee were very full 

'* In the days of youth, the multip when this point was decided ; 

tude eagerly pursues pleasure and their judgment has , not 

as it$ chief good.*' been called in question." 

"The church have no power to in- **Why (6.) do this generation wish 
flict corporal punishment** for greater evidence, when so 

** The fleet were seen sailing (1.) much (5.) is already given 7** 

up the channel*' **The remnant of the people were 

"The regiment consist of a thou- persecuted with great severi- 

sand (2.) men." ty.*' 

"The meeting have established "Never were any people so (6.) 
several salutary regulations." much (6.) infatuated (7.) as the 

" The council was not unanimous, Jewish nation." 

and it separated without com- " The shoal of herrings were of an 

ing (3.) to any determina- immense extent" 

tion." " No society are chargeable with the 

"TIm fleet is all arrived and moored disapproved (8.) misconduct of 

^4.) in safety.** particular members.*' 

RXriiB V. 

Corresponding with Murray*! Grammer, 
RULE V. I 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they standi 
in gender, number and person. 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with : a few of which 
may be sufficient to put the learner on his guard. "Each of the sexes should 
keep within iu particular bounds, and content ihemadvta with the advanteees 
^ of their particular d&tricts :" better thus ; *' The sexes should keep within 
' tA«ir particular bounds/' &c. " Can any one, on their entrance mto the 
world, be fully secure that they shall not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," 
and ** that he shall" " One should not think too favorably of ourselves ;" 
'* of one^s self." " He had one acquaintance which poisoned his principles ;'* 
** wAo poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either ex* 
pressed or implied ; as, " Who is f^tal to others, is so to himself;" that is, 
" the man who is fatal to others." 

Who, whicht whatf and the relative t?iat, though in the objective case, are 
always placed before the verb ; as are also their compounds, wtjoever, loAo- 
• soever, &c. ; as, " He whom ye seek ;" '* This is what, or the thing which, 
or that you want^" " Whomsoever you please to appoint." 

What is sometunes applied in a manner which appears to be exceptiona- 
ble ; as, " All fevers, except what are called nervous," &.c. It would at 
least be better to say, '* except those which are called nervous." 

" One should not think too favorably of ourselves." How should thm 
0entvnce be altered f What is the Rule for it ? Are the relatives placed be- 

>&/w or after the verb 1 

- ■ , I ~ 

a/ RttJe XTIL (%) Note I. 405. a> R\. ^^I'^^liw ^^ ^"^ 
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'Hw ezeroise of reason appears as 
(1.) little (2.) in these sports- 
men, as in the beasts whom they 
sometimes hunt, and by wham 
they are sometimes hunted.** 

'^Tiiev which seek Wisdom will 
certainly find Acr.** 

** The male amongst birds seems to 
discover no beauty, but in the 
color of its species.** 

*>Take handfuls of ashes of the 
furnace, and let Moses sprinkle 
it towards heaven, in the sight 
of Pharaoh; and it shall be- 
come small dust** 

"Rebecca took goodly raiment, 
which were with her in the 
house, and put them upon 
Jacob.'* 

"The wheel kiUed another man, 
which is the sixth which have 
lost their lives by this means.** 

"The fair sex, whose task is not 
to mingle in the labors of pub- 
lic life, has its own part assign- 
ed it to act.** 

"The Hercules man-of-war foun- 
dered at sea; she overset, and 
lost most (3.) of, her men.*' 

" The mind of man cannot be long 
without some food to nourish 
the activity of his thoughts.** 



" What Is the reason that oar lan- 
guage is less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, or 
France ?** 

**I do not think any one should 
incur censure for being (4.) 
tender (5.) of their reputa. 
tion.** 

**Thou who hast been a witness 
(6.) of the fact, can give an 
account of it.** 

"In religious concerns, or what 
(7.) is conceived to be such, 
(8.) ever- man must stand or 
fall by the decision of the great 
Judge.** 

"Something like (9.) what (10,) 
have been here premised, are 
the conjectures of Dry den.*' 

"Thou great First Cause, (11.) 
least understood ! (12.) 
Who all my sense confined, (13.) 

To know but this, that thou art 
good, 
And that myself (11.) am blind; 

Yet gave (14.) me in this dark 
estate,** &c. 

"What (6.) art thou, (11.) speak, 
that, (15.) on designs un- 
known, (16.) 

While others sleep, thus range (17.) 
the camp alone?* 



>»♦ 



1. Personal pronouns, being used to supply the place of the noun, are 
not employed in the same part of a sentence as the noun which they repre- 
sent ; for It would be improper to say, ** The king he is just ;" ** 1 saw her 
the queen;** "The men they were there;*' "Many words they darken 
r^eech ;" '* My banks they are furnished with bees." These personals 

^ are superfluous, as there is not the least occasion for a substitute in the 
■ame part where the principal word is present. The nominative case they, 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous : ** Who, instead of going 
about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

** T*^e king he is just." Will you correct this sentence, and tell why it 
is wrong ? 

1. 

"Whoever (18.) entertains such oflen choke the growth of vir* 

an opinion, he jtidges errone- tue.** 

ously.** "Disappointments and afflicticms, 

"The cares of this world, they however disagreeable, tAcy oflcn 

' improve us.'* 

2. The pronoun that is frequently appUed to persons as well as to thmgs : 
It after an adjective in the superlative degree, and after the pronominal 



but 

(I.) Rule IX. 
te.) Rule XV. 
fi.) Rule IV. 
XIII. 



/M.) Rol0 XJJT 



'2.) Adverb. (3.) 676. U-^ 5S\. ^H.^xJxxi 

(7J " those vkiek:' 437. C%.^ ^^ *>3itVv conctriw, J^i^^^^^ 

(10.) HuJe VI. and X. Note X>?U. U\.^ ^>i^« >^^\ oxik^x^xwtw 



fl7.) " that mnffe. 



nP^-^ " K* trhft. 
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•djectfre/foifitf^ it is generally used in preference to who or vnlteA; aa, 
*' Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen UuU the 
world ever saw ;" *' Catiline's followers were the most profligate that could 
be found in any city ;" ** He is the same man that we saw before." There 
are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as 
applied to persons: as, first, after whoy the mterrogative ; " Who, that has 
any sense of rehgion, would havo argued thus V* Secondly, when persons 
make but a part of the antecedent; ''The woman, and the estate, that 
became his portion, were too much for his moderation." In neither of 
these examples could any other relative have been used. 

To what is the pronoun that appUed ? and when is it used in pi«ferenc« 
to who ot ^ohich t (416. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) Give an example. 

2. 

** Moses was the meekest man **They are the same persons toh^ 

whom we read of in the Old assisted us yesterday." 

Testament" ** The men and things which he hat 

** Humility is one of the most ami- studied, have not improved his 

able virtues which we can pos- morals." 
sess." 

3. The pronouns whichsoever^ whosoever^ and the hke, are elegantly 
divided by the interposition of the corresponding substantives : thus, *' On 
whichsoever side the king cast his eyes," would have sounded better, if 
written, ** On which side soever," &c. 

Will you give an example in which the compound pronoun whichsoever 
may be divided with propriety ? 

3 

** Howsoever beautiful they appear, contemplated, they appear to 

they have no real merit" advantage." 

** In whatsoever light we view ** However much he might despise 

him, his conduct will bear in- the maxims of the king's ad- 

spection." ministration, he kept a total 

** On whichsoever side they are silence on that subject" 

« 4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the objective case of the 
personal pronouns, in the place of these and tfiose ; as, " Give me them 
books," mstead of **thMe books." We may sometimes find this fault 
even in writing; as, ** Observe them three there." We also frequently 
meet with those instead of they^ at the beginning of a sentence, and where 
there is no particular reference to an antecedent; as, ** Those that sow in 
tears, sometimes reap in joy;" '* They that, or they who sow in tears." 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a personal pronoun or a 
demonstrative is preferable, in certain constructions. ** We are not unac 
quainted with the calumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

« Give me them books." Why is this sentence incorrect f 

4. 

* Which of t?iem two persons has injuries, than those (2.) that 

most distinguished himself?" are most (3.) forward in doings 

*None (1.) more impatiently suffer (4.) them. (5.) 

^ 5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used for that^ and some- 
times we find it in this sense in writing ; *' '^^hey will never believe but what I 
have been entirely to blame." ' ' I am not satisfied but what," &c., instead of 
''but tAat. " The word somemhai . in the foUowiug sentence, seems to be used 
improperly : ** These punishmenu: seemlo\iave>5eetve:t%ioafc^mwi\sv^H*VMM 



OJ n,il0 VI a.) NntP. 1. 4M. (%.) fm, lO !»\. ^^.^ ^m>\»T\N 
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an nbitnry manner.'* Soaetimes we read, ^ In somewhat of." Tha 
meaning is, " in a manner which is, in some respects, arbitrary.** 

Will you give an example of the improper use of what, instead oiihat t 

5. 
*'He would not be persuaded but ** These commendations of his 
U)hat (1.) I was greatly in children appear to have been 

fiiult made in somewhat (2.) an in* 

judieioui manner, 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to persons, that there 
ii generally harshness in the application of it, except to the proper names of 
persons, or the general terms man, woman, &.c. A term which only implies 
the idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet, will 
hardly authorize the use of it ; as, *' That the faction in England who most 
powerfully opposed his arbitrary pretensions." ** That faction loAtcA," would 
nave been better ; and the same remark will serve for the following examples : 
** France, leAo was in alliance with Sweden." *' The court toAo," &c. **Tha 
cavalry who** &.c. " The cities who aspired at liberty." " That party 
among us who** &.c. *' The family whom, they consider as usurpers. 

In some cases, it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun is properly ap« 
plied or not ; as, *' The number of substantial inhabitants with whom soma 
cities abound." For when a term directly and necessarily implies persons^ 
it may in many cases claim the personal relative. *' None of the company 
whom he most affected could cure him of the melancholy under which ha 
labored." The word acquaintance may have the same construction. 

How is the relative io^ used f 

6. 

^ He instructed and fed the ** He was the ablest minister which 

crowds who (3.) surrounded James ever possessed." 

him.^* ••The court, who gives currency 

•• Sidney was one of the wisest and to manners, ought to be ex« 

most active governors, which emplary." (4.) 

Ireland had enjoyed for several •• I am happy in the friend which I 

years." have long proved." 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because that term eives 
us the idea of reason and reflection ; and, therefore, the application oT the 
personal relative who, in this ease, seems to be harsh : *' A child who.** It 
18 still more improperly applied to animals : " A lake frequented by that 
fowl whom nature has taught to dip the Mring in water." 

Do we say, " A child who," or ** A child which" ? Will you repeat the 
Note for this f 

7. 
'•The child whom we have just ••He is like (4.) a beast (5.) of 
seen, is wholesomely fed, and prsy, who destroys without 

not injured by bandages ^or pity*** 

clothing.*' 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, and it does not 
refer to the person, the pronoun who ought' not to be applied. "It is no 
wonder if such a man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, toA# 
was but another name for prudence and economy." Better thus : " whose 
name was but another word for prudence," &.c. The word whote begins 
likewise to be restricted to persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that 
^ood writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. The construc- 
tion is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may sec in the following 
instances: ** Pleasure, whose nature,*' etc. " Call eveTy ^TCiA^^Rtoa\!w^■«^Vn%% 
parta and whose nature," &c. 

(L) ItkML** CoBJuneUon. (S.) «« «» • i«M««r «)i^k U, V* "STIjIIIIKS^ 
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In one case, liowever, custom authorises us to use wfctdk, whb respect to 
persons ; and that is, when we want to distinffuish one person of tw o, o r a 
particular person among a number of others. We should then say, " Tt^id 
of the two," or *' Whidt of them is he or she f ' 

" The court of queen Elizabeth, who,** &c. Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the Note for it ? 

8. 
** Haying once di^usted (1.) him, deceive and betray, should be 

he could never regain the favor avoided as the poisonous aik 

of Nero, who was indeed another der.** 

name for cruelty." ** Who of those men came to his 

**FIattery| whose nature (2.) is to assistance?** 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we sometimes 
find an ambiguity in the use of it ; as, when we say, " The riisciples of 
Christ, whom we imitate," we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or 
of his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence depend very 
much upon the proper atid determinate use of the relative, so that it may 
readily present its antecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

What is remarked in this Note on the use of the relative pronoun f 

9. 
** The king (3.) dismissed his min- ** There are millions of people tn 
ister without any inquiry ; who the empire (4.) of China whose 

had never before committed so support is derived almost entire- 

unjust an action." ly from rice." 

10. It is and it toas are often, after the manner of the French, used in a 
plural construction, and by some of our best writers ; as, ** It is either a few 




begai 
rail," &c. ; *"Tm these that early taint the female mind.*' This license in 
the construction of it is^ (if it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, 
been certainly abused in the following sentence, which is thereby made a 
very awkward one : '* /« is wonderful the very few accidents, which, in 
several years, happen from this practice.'* 

How are it ts and it was often used f Give an example in which they are 
used incorrectly in this sense. v 

10. ^ 

"It is remarkable his cx)ntinual "It is indisputably true his asser- 
endeavors to serve us, notwith- tion, though it is a paradox,** 

standing our ingratitude.** (5.) (6.) 

II. The interjections 0! oh! and ah ! require the objective case of a pro* 
noun in the first person after them ; as, *' me ! Oh me ! Ah me !'V but 
She nominative case in the second person ; as, " O thou persecutor !** *0 
ye hypocrites !*' " O thou who dwellest,** &c. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English language, m 
frequently joined, in explanatory sentences, with a noun or pronoun of the 
masculine or feminine gender; as, "It was I ;** " It was the man or woman 
that did it.'* 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood : thus we 
■ay, "As appears, as follows,'* for "As it appears, as it follows;" and 
" May be,** for " It may be.** 

(1.) " ffdvirv ditguHsd,'* Rule XHI. (^) '' the itature (^wMeik.** (3.) '* TM 
Mmg; tpAa Aad ntotr, *' kx. (4.) " Tims ers in tlw empirtCV te. VV^ ^^ H\» c««^ 
jj»*«; " Ac. / endinjf the sentence with, •• srs twuktImiVU.'* <,V^ ** m» mmhAm 
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The neuter pronoun if k sometiinee employed to exprees, 

1st. The subject of an^ discourse or inquiry ; as, ** ft happened on a sum- 
mer's day ;** " Who is it that calls on me V 

2d. The state or condition of any person or thing ; as, *' How is it with 
you?" 

3d. The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any efTect or event ; 
or any person considered merely as a cause ; as, " We heard her say it vna 
not he;" *• The truth is, it was I that helped her." 

Why is it incorrect to say, " Oh I" ? Why incorrect to say, " Oh thee" I 

11. 

' Ah ! unhappy thee, who art ** Oh ! happy we, summnded with 
deaf to the calls of duty and so many blessings.** 

of honor.** 

RVIiB ZZZV. 

Ck>rrespondiDg with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE VI. 

7%e relative is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative case comes between it and the verb ; as, 
"The master who taught us ;'* ?* Tiie trees which are 
planted." 

fVhen a nominative case comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is goveimed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence ; as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am^ and whom 
I serve, is eternal," 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative performs a dif- 
ferent office. In the first member, it marks the agent ; in the second, it 
submits to the government of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
poasessor ; ancTin the fourth, the object of an action : and therefore it must 
be in the three different cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominadves, each to 
different verbs, the relative is the nominative to the former, and the an- 
tecedent to the latter verb; as, ** True philosophy, which is the ornament 
of our nature, consists more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
▼urtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge.** 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate both branches of 
the sixth rule. The three following refer to the first part: " How can we 
avoid bding grateful to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" '* These are the men whom, you might sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work.*' " If you were here, you would find 
three or four, whom you would say passed their time agreeably.** In all 
these places, it shoula be who, instead of whom. The two latter sentences 
contain a nominative between the relative and the verb; and, therefore, 
seem to contravene the rule ; but the student will reflect, that it is not the 
nominative of the verb with which the relative is connected. — The remain* 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule : '* Men of fine talents 
are not always the persons who we should esteem.'* ** The persons who 
vou dispute with are precisely of your opinion.** "Our tutors are our 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who vie om^X Vi Vxn^r \». 
these sentences, whom should be used instead oi who. 

'^T ^ese are the men whom, vou mishl Bu.p^^oM, viw^C ^^- ^'-i^^'*^ 
•fifwc* tbiB Bjnmple, and pre the ruletoc \t t 
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** We are dependent op each others* 
aniatance: whom is there that 
can subsist b/ himself?** 

* If he will not hear his best friend, 
whom shall be sent to admonish 
him ?♦' 

*'They who (1.) much is given to, 
will have much (2.) to answer 
for.** (3.) 

''It is not to be expected that 
they, wham in early life have 
been dark and deceitful, should 
afterwards become fair and in- 
genuous.** 



**They who have kborea to taakm 
us wise and good, are the per- 
sons who we ought to love and 
respect, and who we ought to 
be grateful to.** 

** The persons, who conscience and 
virtue support, may smile at the 
caprices of fortune.** 

** From the character of those whi 
you associate with, your owa 
will be estimated.*' 

**That (4.) is the student who 1 
gave the book to, and whom, I 
am persuaded, deserves it'* 



1. When the relative pronoun is of ^the interrogative kind, the noun ot 
pronoun containinjg the answer, must'be in the same case as that which 
contains the qnesuon ; as, " Whose books are these ?*' " They are JahtisV 
" Who gave them to him?** ** TTe.*' " Of whom did you buy them?" 
•* Of a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown.** ** Whom did 
you see there ?*' " Both him and the shopman.** The learner will readily 
comprehend this rule, by supplying the words which are understood in the 
answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, *' They 
are John's books ;'* "We gave them to him ;* ** We bought them of him 
who hves," &c. ; " We saw both him and the shopman.*' As the relative 
pronoun, when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word or 
phrase containing the answer to the question, that word or phrase may 
properly be termed the siibsequent to the interrogative. 

" Of whom did you buy them ?" " Of a bookseller ; he who lives,** &c. 
What is wrong in this sentence, and how may it be corrected ? What is tho 
Note for it ? 



1. 



•* Of whom 
bought? 



ti 



were the articles 
**0f a mercer; he 

(5.) who resides near (6.) the 

mansion-house.** 
*Was any person besides (6.) the 

mercer present?** ••Yes, both 

him and his clerk.** 



**Who was the money paid to?** 
"To the mercer and hia 
clerk.'* 

**Who counted it?** ^fioth the 
clerk and him." 



RVIiB ZZV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar. 
RULE VII. 

fVhen the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons^ the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either, according to the sense ; as, " I am 
the man who command you ;" or, " I am the man who 
commands you.*' 

The form of the first of the two precedinj^ sentences expresses the meanins 

rather obscurely. It would be more perspicuous to say, *' I, who command 

/^ou, am the man." Perhaps the difference of meaning produced by referring 

ihe relative to different antecedents, will be more eNvAenX lo xVifeVfc^iTvftT vti thS 



(U **UM>Aam.*^ 



is,) Rulo XV. 



(2.) 673. 
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IMfewtagtentfliiOMs ''lam thoMiieralwhofiiMf tlieorde^ "I 

•m the general, who give Che ordera to-day y* that is, " I, who ffwe the < 
ordera to-day, am the generaL" 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to agree with either 
of the preceding nominatives, that agreement must be preserved throughout 
^e sentence ; as in the following mstance : *' I am the Lord, that maketk 
all things ; that stretcketh forth the heavens alone/' ha, xliv. 24. Thus 
for is consistent : the Lordj in the third person, is the antecedent, and the 
verb agrees with the relative in the third person : *' I am the Lord, which 
Lord, or he, that maketh all thin^.** If / were made the antecedent, the 
relative and verb should agree with it in the first person; as, "/am the 
Lord, that make all things; that stretch forth the heavens alone.**' But 
should it follow, *' thai spreadeth abroid the earth by myself,** there would 
arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest solecism. 

*' I am the man who command you.** *' I am the man who commands 
you.'* What is the nominative to command in the first sentence t What to 
eammande in the second f Rule for each f Why is the verb of a difierent 
person in (Merent sentences t 

*I a(pknowledge that (L) I am ***! perceive that thou art a pupil 

the teacher, (5.) who adopt who possesses bright parts, but 

that sentiment, and maintaifiM who hast cultivated them but 

the propriety of such meas- (3.) little.** (4.) 

urea.** (2.) ** Thou art he (5.) who breatheet <m 

*Thou art a friend (5.) that hast the earth with the breath of 

often relieved roe, and that has spring, and who covereth it 

not deserted me now, in the with verdure and beauty.** < 

time of peculiar need.** ** I am the Lord (5.) thy God, (5.) 

**! am the man who approves of who teacheth thee to profit, 

wholesome discipline, and who and who. lead thee by the way 

recommend it to others ; but I thou shouldst go.** 

am not a person who promotes ** Thou art the Lord who* did choose 

useless severity, or who object Abraham, and broughtest him 

to mild and generous treat- forth (4.) out of (6.) Ur of the 

ment" Chaldees.'* 

RVIiB XV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar,' 

RULE vm. 
Adjectives belong to the nouns which they describe. 

NoTB I. Adjective pronouns and numerals must agree in 
number with the nouns to which they belong. 

I. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibited : " I have 
eot travelled this twenty years ;'* " these twenty.'* *' I am not recommend- 
ing these kind of sufierings ;** " this kind.*' " Those set of books was a 
Taluable present ;** '* that set.** 

" I have not travelled this twenty years." How should this be altered f 
Why? 

** TTiese kind of indulgences soflen playing (9.) thi$ two hours.** 

and injure tlie mind.*' (10.) 

•• Instead (7.) of improving (8.) •• Those sort of favors did real in- 

yourselves, you have been jury, under the appearance oC 

kiudnQsa.^ 



(L) ess. a,) " adopts and moistaint,*' oi '' adopt «lT1^ KM^i^^'tk^ ^^^ 
(4.) Adrerb. (5.) Rule XV. (£)»«. ^^%4^. xA «»^ ^.^i»«— 
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^Tbe chasm made (1.) by the earth- ** How many a lorrow (5.) ahotthi 
quake was twenty foot (2.) we avoid, if we were not in* 

broad, (3.; and one hundred dustrioos to make them !'* 

fiithom (4.) in depth.*' ** He saw one or more persons (6.) 

enter (7.) the garden." 

1. The word tneans^ in the singular number, and the phrase **bytki$ 
wieans^^* **by that means ^^^ are used by our best and most correct writ* is; 
namely, Bacon, Tillotaon, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &.c.* Tliey 
are indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would appear awkward, 
if not affected, to apply the old singular form, and say, " by this n^in ;'* 
" by that mean ;" 'Mt was by a mean;" although it is more agreeable to 
the general analogy of the language. " The word means (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their termination on ac- 
count of number ; for h is used alike in both numbers." 

The word amends lb used in this manner, in the following sentences: 
" Though he did not succeed, he gained the approbation of his country ; 
and with this amends he was content." " Peace of mind is an honorable 
amends for the sacrifices of interest." *' In return, he received the thanks 
of his employers, and the present of a lar^e estate : these were ample 
amends for all his labors." ** We have described the rewards of vice ; the 
good man's amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like the word means] 
had formerly its correspondent form in the singular number, as it is derived 
from- the-French amendet though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore, it be alleged, that mean should be applied in the 
singular, because it is derived from the French moyen, the same kind of 
argument may be advanced in favor of the singular amende ; and the general 
analogy of the languag^e. may also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his Pmlosophy of Rhetoric, has the following remark on 
the subject before us: '* JS'o persons of taste will, I presume, venture so 
far to violate the present usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the 
generality of readers, as to say, ' By this mean^ by that mean.* " ^ 



!■ 



(1.) Rule XIII. (2.) Note XVIII. 648. (3.) " ehasm^broad." Rule IV. 

4.) Rule IX. (5.) " many «orrot0«." (6.) " one person, or more than one.** 

7.) Rule XII. 

* " By this means he bad tbem the more at vantage, being tired and harassed with 
a long march." Bacon. 

" By this means one great restraint from doing evil would be taken away." " And 
this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue." ** By that mean^ they have 
rendered thnir duty more difficult." Tillotson. 

'*' It renders us careless of approving oarselves to God, and by that means aecoring 
the continuance of his goodness.** " A good character, when established, should not 
be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still further guod." 

AiTBaBoaT. 
** By this means they are happy in each other." ** He by that means preserves his 
saperiority.** Addisom. 

** Your vanity by this means will want its food." Strele. 

*' By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Pope. 

" Which custom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the nobles." 

Dean Swift 
** There is no means of escaping the persecution." " Faith is not only a means of 
•keying, but a principal act of obedience." Dr. Younq. 

" He looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining and increasing pow^r." 

Lord Ltttlbton's Henry II. 
** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means afforded for hit 
safety." Goldsmitb. 

** Lest this means should fail." " By means of ship-money, the late king," Set- 
** The only means of securing a durable peace." Home. 

** By this m^ans there was notliing Istt to the parliament of Ireland," &c. 

Blackstori 
** By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

Dr. Robertson 
"^ £4ds maans they bear witness to each other." Burke 

**^tJUs meant the wrath of man was made to lum aga\n«t \\«fi\f .'^ IkiL.^\.kvi.. 
"A magazine, which haa, by this meana. contained^ luc. **»t«»,\tijOTMK«\,v«*- 
■» ^Atf/r Jbod i^ meamt of their *«i*.- \^.^k.\- 
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Lowth and Jotmson seem to be against the use of means in the atngular 
Bomber. They do not, however, speak decisively on the point ; but rather 
dubiously, as it they knew that thev were questioning eminent authoritiea 
as well as general practice. That they were not decidedly asainst the ap 
plication of this word to the singular number, appears from tneir own lan- 
guage: ** Whole sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences by means of some additional conTiection."'— 
Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Grammar. 

** There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorantt 
but by means of something already known."*— Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scripmres makes no uset 
t» far as the compiler can discover, of the word mean ; though there are 
several in&tances to be found in it of the use of mean«, in the sense and (on- 
nection contended for. ** By this means thou shalt have no portion on this 
side the river." Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of death" &c. Heb. iz. 
15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes 
did not accurately understand the English language ; or that they would 
have admitted one form of this word, and rejected the other, had not their 
determination been conformable to the best usage. An attempt, therefore* 
to recover an old word, so long since disused by the most correct writers, 
seems not likely to be successful : especially as the rejection of it is not 
attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a great majority of 
them, corroborated by general usage, forms, during its continuance, the 
standard of language ; especially if, in particular instances, this practice 
continue after obiection and due consideration. Every connection and ap- 
plication of worcls and phrases, thus supported, must therefore be proper, 
and entitled to respect, if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

•" Si volet U8US 
*' Quern penes arbitriam est, etjus, et norma loquendi." HoR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less deviating from the 
general analogy of the language than those before mentioned, are to be con- 
sidered as stnctly proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the' following : 
" None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and yet none originally 
signified no one. " He himself shaW do the work :" here, what was at first 
appropriated to the objective, is now properly used as the nominative case. 
" You have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, the word youia put 
in the nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was 
confined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of language, thus established, it is 
the grammarian's business to submit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously 
opposing the decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes 
of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical sagacity ; and, 
in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he 
cannot reasonably hope either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
in discovering and respecting the true standard and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly within the gram- 
marian's province. Here, he may reason and remonstrate on the ground 
of derivation, anally, and propriety : and his reasonings may refine and 
improve the language : but when authority speaks out, and decides the 
point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to admit of cavil and 
debate. Anomalies, then, under the limitation mentioned, become the 
law, as clearly as the plainest analogies. . 

The reader will perceive that, in the following sentences, the use of the 
word mean in the old form has a very uncouth appearance ; ** By the mean 
of adversity we are often instructed. *' He preserved his liealth by mean 
of exercise." ** Frugality is one mean of acquiring a competency." They 
should be, " By means of adversity," &c. ; " By means of exercise," &c; 
' Frugality is one m«ifw," &c. 

Good writers do indeed make ixse oC the bvx\j«v«d&«^ W.^ tRwwvVsw'o^^^^^ 
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hr number, and In that number only, to signiiy mediocrity, middle rate, A&. 
as, " This is a mean between the two extremee." But in the sense of 
mstrumentality, it has long been disused by the best authors, and by almost 
erery writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when they refer to what 
is singular ; these means and those meanSy when thev respect plurals ; as, 
" He lived temperately, and by this means preservea his health ;" *' The 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by 
^ese means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student may be led t9 
reflect on a point sd important as that of ascertaining the standard of pro* 
priety in the use of language. 

In what number is the word means used f What does Dr. Priestley remark 
concerning the use of this word f What other word is used in this manner f 
What does Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, *' By 
this mean f** Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of means 
in the singular number? Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) 
mean in the singular number? Give an example. When should *'Thifl 
means" and ** That means** be used ? When *' These means** and " Those 
means?** 

1. 

** Charles was extravagant, and by ''This person embraced every op- 

thi$ mean became poor and portunity to display his talents ; 

despicable.*' and by these means rendered 

* It was by that ungenerous mean himself ridiculous.** 

that (2.) he obtained his end/* " Joseph was industrious, frugal 

* Industry is the mean of obtaining and discreet; and by this 

competency.**' means obtained property and 

** Though a promising measure, it is reputation.** 

a mean which I cannot adopt** 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there is 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, that is used in 

N reference to the former, and this^ in reference to the latter : as, " Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, 
man would be inactive ; and but for this^ he would be active to no end.*' 
How are the pronouns that and this used ? 

2. 

** Religion raises men above them- upon the earth in those than in 

selves ; irreligion sinks them these ; because there is a much 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) slower evaporation.** 

binds them down (4.) to a poor, Rex and Tyrannus are of very 

pitiable speck of perishable different characters. The one 

earth ; this opens for them a (3.) rules his people by laws to 

prospect to the skies.*' which they consent ; tiie other, 

*More rain falls in the first two (5.) by his absolute will and 

summer months, than in the power: this is called freedom; 

first two winter ones ; but it that (5.) tyranny.** 
makes a much greater show 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns each^ every ^ either^ agree with the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, of the singular number only ; as, " The kinsr 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat eadi on his throne p 
" Eyerif tree is known by its fruit ;*' unless the plural noun convey a col- 
lective idea ; as, " Every six months ;** *' Every hundred years.'* The fol- 
lowing phrases are exceptionable : " Let each esteem others better than 
themselves ;'* it ought to be, " himself.''* *' The language should be both 

penp'icuouB and correct ; in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wantin g, the language is imperfect ;*' it should be, " is wanting.'* " Every 

ri'J Note i, p. 1», (2.) 658. (.3.^ W. UatoNV ^\.^ K&w^ 
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one (If the letters bear regular dates, and contain prooA of attaeftment ;" 
l^hean a regular deUe, and eontaitu" "Every town and village were 
burned ; every grove and every tree were cut down ;'* " wcu burned, and 
UKu cut down. 

Either is oft^n used improperly, instead of eocA ; as, " The king of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat the kii^ of Judah, sat either of them on his throne;*' 
** Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer/' 
Bark signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly 
signifies only the one or the other of them, taken disjunctively. 

" The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of ludah, sat either of 
liiem on their throne/' Will you correct this, aim give the rule for it f 

3. 

** Each of them, in their (1.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

receive the benefits to which ward joy or bitterness." 

they are entitled." ** Whatever (8.) he Undertakes, 

** My counsel to each of you is, that either (9.) his pride or his 

you (2.) should make it yifur folly disgust us.'^ 

endeavor to come to a friendly ** Every man and every woman 

agreement" were numbered." 

** By discussing what (3.) relates to ** Neither of those men seem to have 

each particular, in their order, any idea that their opinions 

we shall better understand the may be ill founded." 

subject" "When benignity and gentleness 

"Every person, whatever (4.) be reign within, (7.) we are al- 

their station, (5.) are bound ways (7.) least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from without: (10.) every per- 

religion." son and every occurrence are 

** Every leaf, every twig, (6.) beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem with light" 

life." **0n either side of the river was 

** Every man's heart and temper thtre the tree of life." 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs ; as, '' Indif- 
ferent honest ; excellent well; ihiserable poor;" instead of " Indifferently 
honest; excellently well ; miserably poor." "He behaved himself con- 
formable to that great example;" ** conformably.*^ "Endeavor to live 
hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" " suitahlv.** " I can never 
think so very mean of nim ;" " meanly.** " He describes this river agree- 
able to the common reading;" ** agreeably." "Agreeable to my promise, I 
now write;" ** agreeably." " Thy exceeding great reward ;" when united 
to an adjective, or adverb not ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added 
to it, as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" "exceedingly well, 
exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, 
kaving that termination, the ly is omitted ; as, " Some men think exceeding 
clearly, and reason exceeding forciblv;" " She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely." — " He acted m ^nis business bolder than was expected." 
" They behaved the noblest j because theywere disinterested." They should 
have been, " more boldly j most nobly.** The adjective pronoun sveh is often 
misapplied; as, "He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent 
his whole patrimony in a few years ;" it should be, ** so extravagant a young 
man.** "I never before saw such large trees;" "saw trees so large. 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, the word such is properly ; 
applied ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found : but when degree is sigm- j 
tied, we use the word so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." ^ 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives ; as, " The tutor ad- 
dressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to Vaa oSawRfe ^^ '''' «>».\Xn^^^ 

(1.) " JUs. •» (2.) " *«.»» (3.) 437. 14.-^ ^u\% 7?^ - ^ t^^'^ ^ii 

01.) Rule XL (7.) Adverb. {i) Ru\a Vll\. V»> «»« ^^^^ ^^ 

miiiouU** ;. e. •' ewt^mmli^y 580 
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hr number, and In that number only, to signify mediocrity, middle n rt»,lbft» 
as, " This is a mean between the two extremes." but in the sense of 
mstrumentality, it has long been disused by the best authors, and by almost 
erery writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when they refer to what 
is singular ; these means and those means^ when thev respect plurals ; as* 
" He lived temperately, and by this means preservea his health;" ** Tl» 
scholars were attentive, industrious, and obedient to then* tutors ; and hf 
these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student may be le^ t« 
reflect on a point sO important as that of ascertaining the standard of pro* 
priety in the use of language. 

In what number is the word means used f What does Dr. Priestley remark 
concerning the use of this word ? What other word is used in this manner f 
What does Dr. Campbell remark in regard to the use of the phrase, " By 
this mean ?" Do Dr. Lowth and Dr. Johnson approve of the use of means 
in the singular number? Do good writers make use of the substantive (1.) 
mean in the singular number? Give an example. When should ''This 
means" and ** That means" be used ? When *' These means" and ** Those 
means?" 

1. 

** Charles was extravagant, and by **This person embraced every op- 
Mis mean became poor and portunity to display his talents; 
despicable.** and by these means rendered 

* It was by that ungenerous mean himself ridiculous.** 

that (2.) he obtained his end.** ** Joseph was industrious, frugal 

* Industry is the mean of obtaining and discreet; and by this 

competency.**' means obtained property and 

** Though a promising measure, it is reputation.** 

a mean which I cannot adopt** 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, and there is 
occasion to mention them again for the sake of distinction, that is used in 
reference to the former, and this^ in reference to the latter : as, '* Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for that, 
man would be inactive ; and but for this, he would be active to no end." 

How are the pronouns that and this used ? 

2. 

** Religion raises men above them- upon the earth in those than in 

selves ; irreligion sinks them these ; because there is a much 

beneath the brutes : that (3.) slower evaporation.** 

binds them down (4.) to a poor, Rex and Tyrannus are of very 

pitiable speck of perishable different characters. The one 

earth ; this opens for them a (3.) rules his people by laws to 

prospect to the skies.** which they consent ; the other, 

*More rain falls in the first two (5.) by his absolute will and 

summer months, than in the power: this is called freedom; 

first two winter ones ; but it that (5.) tyranny.** 
makes a much greater show 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns each, every, either, agree with the 
nouns, pronouns and verbs, of the singular number only ; as, " The kinsr 
of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the kine of Judah, sat each on his throne ;*' 
" Every tree is known by its fruit ;*' unless the plural noun convey a col- 
lective idea ; as, " Every six months ;** ** Every hundred years.'* The fol- 
lowing phrases are exceptionable : '' Let each esteem others better than 
themselves ;*' h ought to be, " himself" *' The language should be both 
perspicuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfect ;'* it should be, " is wanting.** " Every 

(1.) Note 1, p. !». (2.) eSSL (3.) 41)7. Rule'VI. (4.) Adverk 

(S,)MuhXl 
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am ^ the letters bear regular dates, and contain prooft of attaeftment ;*' 
l\hearg a regular date^ and coittatiw." ** Every town and village were 
burned ; every smve and every tree were cut down ;'* " wcu burned, and 
UKu cm down. 

Either is oft^n used improperly, instead of eocA ; as, " The king of Israel, 
and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either of them on his throne; 
" Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." 
Barh signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either properly 
signifies only the one or the other of them, taken diagunctively. 

** The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, sat either oi 
them on their throne." Will you correct this, and give the rule for it f 

3. 

** Each of them, in their (1.) turn, is productive of much (7.) in- 

reeeive the benefits to which ward joy or bitterness.** 

they are entitled.** ** Whatever (8.) he Undertakes, 

** My counsel to each of you is, that either (9.) his pride or his 

you (2.) should make it your folly disgust us.** 

endeavor to come to a friendly ** Every man and every woman 

agreement** were numbered.'* 

** By discussing what (3.) relates to ** Neither of those men seem to have 

each particular, in their order, any idea that their opinions 

we shall better understand the may be ill founded.** 

subject** **When benignity and gentleness 

"Every person, whatever' (4.) be reign wiUiin, (7.) we are al- 

their station, (5.) are bound ways (7.) least (7.) in hazard 

by the duties of morality and from without: (10.) every per. 

religion.** son and every occurrence are 

** Every leaf, every twig, (6.) beheld in the most favorable 

every drop of water, teem with light** 

life.** "On either side of the river was 

** Every man's heart and temper thtre the tree of life.** 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs ; as, " Indif- 
ferent honest ; excellent well; riiiserable poor;" instead of "Indifferently 
honest; excellently well; miserably poor." "He behaved himself con- 
formable to that great example;" "conformably.^^ "Endeavor to live 
hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" *^ suitably J" "I can never 
think 80 very mean of nim ;" " meanly^ " He descrioes this river agree- 
able to the common reading;" ** agreeably." "Agreeable to my promise, I 
now write ;" " agreeably." " Thy exceeding great reward ;" when united 
to an adjective, or adverb not ending in ly, the word exceeding has ly added 
to it, as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" " exceedingly well, 
exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, 
having that termination, the ly is omitted ; as, " Some men think exceeding 
clearly, and reason exceeding forcibly;" " She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely." — " He acted m ^nis business bolder than was expected.** 
" They behaved the noblest, because theywere disinterested." They should 
have been, " more boldly, most nobly." The adjective pronoun such is often 
misapplied; as, "He was such an extravagant young man, that he spent 
his whole patrimony in a few years ;" it should be, " so extravagant a young 
man." "I never before saw such large trees;'* "«ato trees so large. 
When we refer to the species or nature of a thins, the word sudi is properly 
applied ; as, " Such a temper is seldom found :' but when degree is sigm- 
tied, we use the word so ; as, " So bad a temper is seldom found." 

Adverbs are Ukewise improperly used as adjectives; as, " The tutor ad- 
dressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his offence ;" " euitMe." 

(!.)••*<•." (2.)"A«." (3.) 437. (4.) Rule XV. ^>^'^xjN»"TV. 

(«.)RuleXI. (7.) Adverb. (8.^ RuXeVllV \a^ «ft. V>S^N"M''«»' 
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*' They were seen ^Qrandering aboat eotitarily and distressed ;" " aelftttry.' 



" He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and relision ;' . 
" o^eeoftle.'* '' The study of syntax should be previously to that of pane- 
taanon ; " * * previous.* ' 

Young persons who study ^mmar, find it difiicult to decide, in particular • 
oonstruciions, whether an adjective, or an adverb, ought to be used. A few 
observations on this point, may serve to inform their judgment, and direct 
their determination. They should carefully attend to the definitions of the 
adjective and the adverb ; and consider whether, in the case in question, 
futdity or manner is indicated. In the former case, an adjective is pro|)er ; 
in the latter, an adverb. A number of examples will illustrate this direction, 
and prove useful on other occasions. 

''She looks cold— She looks coldly on him.'* 
*• He feels warm— He feels warmly the insult offered to him." 
'* He became sincere and virtuous — He became sincerely virtuous.'* 
* She lives free from care — He Uves fireely at another's expense/' 
" Harriet always appear^ neat — She dresses neatly." 
'* Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He has grown greatly in re- 
putation." 
" They now appear happy — Thev now appear happily in earnest." 
*' The statement seems exact — The statement seems exactly in point." 

The verb to he, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word 
immediately connected with it to be an adjective, not an adverb ; and con- 
sequently, when this verb can be substituted for any other, without var3rinff 
the sense or the construction, that other verb must also be connected with 
an adjective. The following sentences elucidate these observations : " This 
is agreeable to our interest. " That behaviour was not suitable to his sta- 
tion." '* Rules should be conformable to sense." '* The rose smells [is] 
sweet." ** How sweet the hay smells [is] !" '* How delightful the country 
appears [is]'!" " How pleasant the fields look [are] !" '* The clouds look 
[are] dark." " How black the sky looked [was] !" "The apple tastes 
[is] sour!" *'How bitter the plums tasted [were] !" "He feels [is] 
happy." In all these sentences, we can, with perfect propriety, substitute 
some tenses of the verb to he, for the other verbs, cut in the following 
sentences we cannot do this : " The doe smells disagreeably." " George 
feels exquisitely." " How pleasantly she looks at us !" 

The directions contained in this Note are offered as usefiil, not as complete 
and unexceptionable. Anomalies in languagie every where encounter us ; 
but we must not reject rules, because they are a|tended with exceptions. 

Why is " indifferent honest" an incorrect expression f Do we say, " ex- 
ceeding dreadful," and " exceeding great" f What, then, do we use in the 
place of exceeding t When, then, do we use exceedingly ? When exceeding t 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suitably to his ot* 
fence." Why is this sentence wrong t Correct it. How can we tell whriber 
an adjective or an adverb ought to be used ? Which do we use, when qualitv 
' is indicated ? Which, when manner is indicated ? Which does the verb to he 
generally require to be connected with it, the adjective or adverb ? To illus- 
trate the distinct and proper use of both the adverb and adjective, I will ^ivs 
Jrou some examples. Would you then say, " He is diligently and attentive- 
y," or " diligent and attentive" ? " She will be happy," or " happily" t 
" He looks cold," or " coldly" ? " She looks cold ou htm." Can we use 
IB for looks, and make sense ? Would you, then, say, " She looks cold on 
him," or " coldly on him" ? " She lives freely [is] from care" ? Why t 
" He lives free at another's expense" ? "He feels warmly" ? "He feels 
warm the insult offered him" ? "He became sincerely and virtuously" ? 
" He became sincere virtuous" ? Why ? " Harriet always appears neatly— 
She dresses neat" ? " Charles has grown great by his wisdom — He is grown 
great in his reputation" ? " They now appear happily— They now appear 
nappy in earnest** f " The statement seems exaciW— The statement seems 
mxact in point V* " Hovr sweetly the hay ameWaV^ \ " H.o^ ^e\\^vlvi\.^<a 
country appears!*' f " How pleasant the fieUa VooW ^ " T\i% <i\oMi^a\wJlL 
dmrklT^'f " TAe appla* taste ii«»Hy" 1 
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** Bttd readi proper, writes very n§at, ** The conipiracy was the easier 



and composes accurate, 

" He was extreme prodigal, and his 
property is now near exhaust, 
ed." 

^'They generally succeeded; for 
they lived conformable to the 
rules of prudence.** 

•We may reason very clear and ex- 
ceeding strong, without knowi> 
ing that there is such a thing 
as a syllogism.** 

** He had many virtues, and was 
exceeding beUmed" 

''The amputation was exceeding 
well performed, and saved the 
patient's life.** 

** He came agreeable to his promise, 
and conducted himself suitable 
to the occasion.** 

**He speaks very fluent, reads ex- 
cellent, but does not think very 
coherent.** 

** He behaved himself submissive, 
and was exceeding careful not 
to give (1.) offence.'* 

** They rejected the advice, and con- 
duel^ themselves exceedingly 
indiscreetly.** 

** He is a person of great abilities, 
and exceeding upright; and is 
like to be a very useful member 
(2.) of the community.** 



(3.) discovered, from its (4.) 
being known (5.) to nlany.** 

**Not being fully acquainted with 
the subject, he could affirm no 
stronger (6.) than he did.** 

** He was so deeply impressed witk 
the subject, that few could speak 
nobler upon it** 

**We may credit his testimony, fer 
he says exj)ress, that he saw the 
transaction.'* 

** Use a little wine for thy stomach's 
sake, and thine often (7.) in* 
firmities." 

** From these favorable beginnings, 
we may hope for a soon (8.) 
and prosperous issue." 

** He addressed several exhortation* 
to them suitably to their cir- 
cumstances." 

"Conformably to their vehemence 
of thought, was their vehemence 
of gesture." 

**We should implant in the minds 
of youth such seeds and prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue, as 
(9.) are likely to take soonest 
and deepest root" y 

^'Such (10.) an amiable disposition 
. will secure universal regard." 

** Such distinguished virtues seldom 
occur." 



5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; such as, " a 
worser conduct ;" ** on lesser hopes ;" *' a more serener temper ;" " the 
most straitest sect ;"/* a more superior work." They should be, " worse 
conduct ;" ** less hopes ;'* " a more serene temper ;" *' the straitest sect ;*' 
*' a superior work." 

"A worser conduct" Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule 
foritf 



5. 



*'Tis more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain 



one. 



ft 



"The tongue is like (11.) a race- 
horse, (12.) which runs the 
faster (13.) the lesser weight it 



carries. 



** The pleasures of the understand- 
ing are more preferable than 
(14.) those of the imaginatioii« 
or of sense." 

**The nightingale sings: hen ie 
the most sweetest voice in the 
grove." 



(1.) Rule XII. (2.)JluleXV. aV^mweeaaxl^?^ ^ VS^'^^^H, 

(3.; "Wv iwtfiwi"— participisl noun. i^.^ ^^w>t oJ^«^^'»«^* !^I![!5^2l;^ 

so amicus » Ac fies th« Note, a few Unes before Wie cVqm. ^ vi. «^^^ 
(19,) Buh X- V«t« XVTI. «47. (la.'i 5W». •^4.^ " »Tff*r»VU t». 
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*The Most Highest bath created us ** The Supreme Beingr fc the moat 
for his glory, and for our own wisest, and most powerfuOest, 

happiness." and the most best of beings.** 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative signification, do not 
properly tidmit of the superlative or comparative form superadded ; such as 
chief, extreme, perfect, right, univeraal, supreme, &.C. ; which are sometimes 
improperly written chiefest, extremest, perfectest, rightest, most uuiverstU, 
most supreme, &c. 'Ine following expressions are, therefore, improper: 
'* He sometimes claims -admission to the chiefest offices." '* The quarrel 
became so universal and national.*' *' A method of attaining the rightest 
»nd greatest happiness.** The phrases, "so perfect,*' "so right,' "so 
extreme," '*80 universal," &c., are incorrect; because they impljr that 
one thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c., than* another, which is not 
possible. 

Is it proper to say, " The most perfect work f* Why not? 

6. 

** Virtue confers the mpremett (1.) ** His work is perfect ; (4.) his 

dignity on man ; and should be brother's, more perfect ; and 

his chiefest desire.** « his father*s, the most perfect 

**His assertion was more true (2.) of all.** 

than that of his opponent;. nay, **He gave the fullest and most sin. 

the words of the latter were cere proof of the truest friend, 

most untrue." (3.) ship." 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the degrees of com- 
parison are applied and construed. The following are examples of wrong 
construction in this respect : " This noble nation hath, of ail others, admit- 
ted fewer corruptions.' The word fev>er is here construed precisely as if 
it were the superlative. It should be, " This noble nation nath admitted 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonly say, "This is the 
weaker of the two," or, " the weakest of the two ;" but the former is the 
regular mode of expression, because there are only two things compared. 
"The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any 
other." " He celebrates the church of England as the most perfect of all 
others." Both these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, 
" the best of any man," or, " the best of any other man," for, " the best 
of men." The sentences may be corrected by substituting the compara- 
tive in the room of the superlative : " The vice, &c., is what enters deeper 
into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, &.C., as more perfect than 
any other." It is also possible to retain the superlative, and render the 
expression grammatical: "Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." " He celebrates, &.C., as the most perfect of all churches." 
These sentences contain other errors, against which it is proper to caution 
the learner. The words deeper and deepest, being intended for ^verbs, 
should have been more deeply, most deeply. The phrases more perfect and 
most perfect are improper ; because perfection admits of no degrees of com- 
parison. We may say, nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or lesH 
miperfect. 

In speaking of two persons, should we say, " The weaker of the two,** 
or, " The weakest of the two?" Why ? 

7. 

** A talent of this kind would, per. ** He spoke with so much propriety, 
haps, prove the likeUest of any that I understood him the best 

other (5.) to succeed." of all the others (6.) %tiho spoke 

* He is the strongest of the two, on the subject'* 

but not the^totsesf.'* ** Eve was the fairest of all her 

daughters.** 

^fc-' — ■ ■■ ■ I — !■ ■ ■ ^—1— — ^^^— ^^^W^ I — ' ■■— -^^^W^ll I !■■■■■■ - ■■— — ^i^^^W 

(L) ** tMs smprenust^suprms,'' (^)**UtUr ftmrndsd."* (3.) "iweimi.* 
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6. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from their sut/etaii • 
tiYes, even by words which modify ti^eir meaning, and make but one sense 
with them ; as, " A large enough number, surely." It should bn, " A 
number large enough. ** The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one not very distant from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive ; as, '* A genenma 
man ;" " How amiable a woman !" The instances in which it comes aftet 
the substantive, are the following : 

1st. When something depends upon the adjective ; and when it-gives a 
better sound, especially in poetry ; as, ** A man generous to his enemies ;" 
** feed me with food convenient for me :" "A tree three feet thick ;'* "A 
body of troops fifty thousand strong t *' The torrent tumbling through 
rocKS abrupt. 

2d. When the adjective is emphatical ; as, " Alexander the Great ;'* 
" Lewis the Bold ;" *' Goodness infinite ;" *' Wisdoni unsearchable.^^ 

3d. When several adjectives belong to one substantive ; as, "A man 
just, wise, and charitable;" " A woman modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4th. When the adjective is preceded by an adverb ; as, ** A boy regularly 
■tudious;" '* A girl unaffectedly modest." 

5th. When the verb to he, in any of its variations, comes between a sub- 
stantive and an adjective, the adjective may frequently either precede or 
follow it ; as, " The man is happy ^'^^ or, ** Happy is the man, who makes 
virtue his choice :" " The interview was delightful ,*" or, ** Delightful was 
the interview." 

6th. When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a substantive 
placed after an active verb ; as, " Vanitv often renders its possessors despica- 
ble.*^ In an exclamatory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the 
substantive ; as, " How despicable does vanity often render its possessor!" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in placing the adjective* 
before the verb, and the substantive immediately after it ; as, *' Great is the 
Lord ! just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a number of particulars 
comprehended under it. '* Ambition, mterest, honor, all concurrea." Some 
times a substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, 
is used in conjunction with this ae^ective; as, ''Royalists, repubUcans, 
churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, aU parties, concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes properly as- 
■ociate with a singular noun ; as, *' Our desire, your intention, their resigna- 
tion." This association applies rather to thiii^s of an intellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A substantive vdth its aajective is reckoned as one compounded word ; 
whence they often take another a(]yective, and sometimes a third, and so 
on ; as, '' An old man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man." 

'* Though the adjective alwavs relates to a substantive, it is, in many in- 
stances, put as if It were absolute v especially where the noun has boea 
mentioned before, or easily understood, though not expressed ; as, * I often 
survey it." 

Is it correct to say, *' A large enough number" f How should it be alter* 
ed ? What is the Note for it f Shoulathe adjective be placed usually before 
or after the noun f 

& 

"He spoke in a distinct\ enough pair of gloves: he is the servant 

manner to be heard by &e of an old rich (2.) man.*' 

whole assembly.** "The two first (3.) in the row are 

''Thomas is equipped with a new cherry-trees, the tioo other$ art 

(1.) pair of shoes, and s new pear-trees.** 



(1.) ** a pair rfnno shoes:* (2.) ** riek eld."* (3.) Not* I.— Rata YV 
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Bxrzixi zz. 

Corresponding with Murr:;y*8 Grammar* , 

RULE IX. 

T%e indefinite article y a or an, belongs to nouns of tk€ 

singular number* 

BXrZiB zzz. 

Tlie definite article, the, belongs to nouns of the singu 

lar or plural numbers. 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used, they should be justly 
applied, according to their distinct nature ; as, *' Gold is corrupting ; the sea 
is green ; a lion is bold." 

It is the nature of both the articles to determine or limit the thing 8|)oken 
of. A determines it to be one single thing of the kind, leaving it still un- 
certain which ; the determines which it is, or, if many, which they arc. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the different vses of a 
and the^ and of the force of the substantive without any article : " Man was 
made for society, and ought to extend his good will to all men ; but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the men with whom 
he has the most frequent intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union 
with the man whose temper and disposition suit best with his own.'* 

As the- articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some use to ex- 
hibit a few instances : " And I persecuted this way unto the death." The 
• apostle does not mean any particular sort of death, but death in general : 
tne definite article, therefore, is improperly used : it ought to be, **unto 
death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will suide you into all truth ;" 
that is, according to this translation, *' into all truth whatsoever, into truth 
of all kinds;" — very different from the meatjing of the evangelist, and from 
the original, "into all the truth;" that is, ''into all evangelical truth, all 
truth necessary for you to know." 

'* Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel f" it ought to be ** the wheel," 
used as an instrument fbr the particular purpose of torturing criminals. 
"The Almighty hath given reason to a man to be a light unto him:" it 
should rather be, '^to man," in general. " This day is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham:" it ought to be, 
•* a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the ereat importance of the proper use 
of the article, and the excellence of the jBnglish language in this respect ; 
which', by means of its two articles, does most precisely determine the 
extent of signification of conimon names. 

What is the nature of the articles % What does the article a determine f 
What thd article the t 

** The fire, tJie air, the earth, and the ** (4.) Wisest and best men some- 
water, are four elements (1.) of; times commit errors." 
the philosophers," *• Beware of drunkenness ; it im- 

** Reason was given to a man to pairs understanding; wastes 

control his passions." an estate; destroys a reputa- 

** We have within us an intelligent tion ; consumes the body ; and 

principle, distinct from (2.) £)dy renders the (5.) man of the 

and from matter." brightest parts the (5.) com- 

■* A man is the noblest work of (3.) mon jest (6.) of the meanest 

creation,*' clown." 



OJ *'iyre. Birr Set. " tlie four ;« lu. ^J.^ " tluVAi.- JM:\^ 
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** He is a much better writer than a ^ Parity has its Mat in the heart 

reader/* but extends its influence ovef 

**The king has conferred on him so much of outward conduct 

the title of a duke." as to form the great and ma 

** There are some evils of life which tcrial part of a character." 

equally affect prince and peo- **The profligate man is seldom a 

pie." never found to be the good hue 

** We must act our part with a con- band, the good father, or th% 

stancy, though reward of our beneficent neighbor." 

constancy be (1.) distant" "True charity is not the meteor 

* We are placed here under a trial which occasionally glares, but 

of our virtue." the luminary wnich, in its 

** The virtues like his are not easily orderly and regular course^ 

acquired. Such qualities honor dispenses benignant influx 

the nature of a man.** ence.** 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by the use or omis* 
sion of the article a. If I say, '* He behaved with a little reverence,** my 
meaning is positive. If I say, " He behaved with little reverence,'* my 
meaning is negative. And these two are by no means the same, or to be 
used in the same cases. By the former, I rather praise a person; by the 
latter, I dispraise him. For the sake of this distinction, which is a very 
useful one, we may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a 
before nouns of number. When I say, '* There were few men with him,** 
I speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as inconsiderable: 
whereas, when I say, " There were a few men with him,** I evidently 
intend to make the most of them. 

What is the diflference in meaning between the expressions, " We be- 
haved with a Uitle reverence," and, " We behaved with little reverence V* 

1. 

*'He has been much censured for "There were so many mitigating 

conducting himself with a lit- (3.) circumstances attending 

tie attention to his business.** his misconduct, particularly 

•• So bold a breach of order called that (4) of his "open confes- 

for (2.) little severity in punish- sion, that he found (5.) few 

ing the offender.** ^ friends who were disposed to 

'His error was accompanied with interest themselves in his fa- 

so little contrition and candid vor.** 

acknowledgment, that he found "As his misfortunes were the fruit 

a few persons to intercede for of his own obstinacy, a few per- 

him." sons pitied him.** 

2. In general, it may be sufiicient to prefix the article to the former of 
two words in the same construction ; though the French never fail to reneaft 
it in this case. ** I'here were many hours, both of the night and dai; 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought.*' It mign 
have been, " of the night and of the day.** And, for the sake of emphasis, 
we often repeat the article in a series of epithets. " He hoped tnat this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent authority.*' 

Is the article to be repeated before two words in the same construction f 

^ 2. 

" The fear of shame, (6.) the desire " He was fired with desire of doing 

of approbation, prevent many something, though he knew not 

bad actions.** yet, with distinctness, either end 

" In this business he was influenced or means.** 
by a just and (7.) genepus prin- 
ciple." 



»t 
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3. In common conyersation, and in familiar style, we frequently omit the 
articles, which might be inserted with propriety in writing, especially in a 
graye style. " At worst, time might be ^ined by this expedient." ** At 
the worst" would have been better in this place. '* Give me here John 
Baptist's head." There would have been more dignity in saying, " John 
ik0 Baptist's head ;" or, '* The head of John the Baptist." 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distinguishing a person by 
an epithet. ** In the history of Henry the Fourth, by Father Daniel, we 
are surprisec} at not finding him the great man." " I own I am often sur- 
prised that he should haye treated so coldly a man so much the gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of the French, for 
the pronoun possessive ; as, ** He looks hi^^full in the face ;" that is, '* in 
hit face." " In his presence they were to strike the forehead on the 
ground ;" that is, ** their foreheads.^* 

Vie sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat the same article, 
when the adjective j on account of any clause depending upon it, is pjt after 
the substantive. ** Of all the considerable governments among the Alps, a 
commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries." ** With such a specious title as that of blood, which, 
with the multitude, is always a claim the strongest, and the most easily 
comprehended." '* They are not the men in the nation the most difficult 
to be replaced." 

" At worst, time might be gained," &.c. What word may properly be 
inserted in the beginning of this sentence ? What is the Note for it ? 

3. 

* At worst, I could but incur a gen- ** At best, his gift was but a poor 
tie reprimand.** offering, when we consider his 

estate.** 

BXrXiB z. 

Corresponding with Murray^s Grammar 
RULE X. 

The possessive case is governed by the follmving noun. 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing^as the first, there 
is no variation of case ; as, '* George, king of Great Britain, elector of 
Hanover," &lc. ; " Pompey contended with CaBsar, the greatest general 
of his time ;" ** Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.*' 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other. The 
interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes break the construction ; 
as, ** Fompey contended with Ceesar, who was the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word general is in the nominative case, according to Rule 
XV., or Note 4, under Rule VIII.. 

The preposition of, joined to a substantive, is not always equivalent to the 
p<M8e8sive case. It is only so, when the expression can be converted into 
the regular form of the possessive case. We can say, *'the reward of 
virtue, and, " virtue's reward ;" but though it is proper to say, ** a crown 
of gold," we cannot convert the expression into the possessive case, and 
■ayt ** gold's crown." 

Sutfbtantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the possessive case; 
as, ** Every tree is known by its fruit ;" '* Goodness brings its reward ;* 
" That desk is mine.'* 

The genitive (1 .) its is often improperly used for *£ is or it is ; as, ** Its 
my book ;" instead of, *• It is my book." ' 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which it relates, is to be 
eonaidered, not aa a possessive pronoun, bux as U\e eenitive case of the per 
fffffJ pronoun; aa, ** This compoution ia His.** " vI\voaft \w»V Sa >Js«\.V* 
^'^- " If we uaed the noun Itself, we ahonid Bay, ^^ T\aa coTOy»aLSMyn.\a 

- : ' ' ~" 

/U OrposMSMve. 
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John's/; " Whose book is that f" " Eliza's." The position wHl be still 
more evident, when we consider that both the pronouns in the following 
sentences must have a similar construction : *' Is it tier or his honor that m 
tarnished f" *' It is not hers^ but Am." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case stands alone, 
the latter one by which it is governed being understood ; as, '* I called at 
the bookseller's," that is, " at the bookseller's shop." 

'* Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity." What is said of 
the nouns religioii^ and support j in respect to each other ? When is the pre* 
position of joined to a substantive equivalent to the possessive case ? Gfva 
•n example. 

** My ance8tor$ virtue is not mine.'* ** A mothers tenderness, and « 

(1.) fathers care are natures gifls 

** His brotherg offence will not con- for mans advantage." 

demn him." **A mans manners* frequently iii» 

•• I will not destroy the city for ten fluence his fortune." 

sak&" "Wisdoms precepts* form the 

"Nevertheless, Asa his Jieart (2.) good mans interest and hap- 

was perfect with the Lord.'* piness." 

•• They slew Varus, he that was " They slew Varus, who was him 
mentioned before." that I mentioned before." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive (3.) case, the apostrophe 
with s is annexed to the last, and understood to the rest ; as, " John and 
Eliza's books;" '' This was my father, mother and uncle's advice." But 
when any words intervene, perhaps on ac(?ount of the increased pause, the 
sign of the possessive should be annexed to each ; as, " They are John's 
as well as Eliza's books ;" ** I had the physician's, the surgeon's and the 
apothecary's assistance." 

'* John's and Eliza's books." Will you correct this sentence, and give 
the Rule for it ? 

1. 
" It was the men*»y (4.) toomen^B " This measure gained the king, 
(5.) and children's lot to suffer as well as the people's appro- 

great calamities." bation." 

*^Peter% JohrCs and Andrew's "Not only the counsePs and at- 
occupation, was that of fisher- torney's but the judge's opinion 

men." also, iavored his cause." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but ttie apostrophe re- 
tained, in the same manner as in substantives of the plural number ending 
in « ; as, " The wrath of Feleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose, which the following erroneous example will demonstrate: " Moses' 
minister ;" '* Phinehas' wife ;" ** Festus came into Felix' room ;" ** These 
answers were made to the witness' questions." But in cases which would 
^ive too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of pronuncia* 
tion, the omission takes place even in prose ; as, *' For righteousness' 
sake ;" " For conscience' sake." 

Is the additional s ever omitted ? Give an example. 

2. 

"And he cast himself down at "If ye suffer for righteousnoM^ 
Jesus feet" sake, happy are ye." 

*^ Moses rod was turned into a "Ye should be subject for ccm 
serpent." science's sake." 

"For Herodias sake, his brother 

Philips wife." 



(1.) Bale I. (2.) " Asa's A«art." Ca.^ Ot \K>»M«%We. V^^ "" 3*^^ 5^^^^ 

itt the possessive case, the apogtrophe b«ing ui\AeT«UxA\ \\«itw>t% wvvi 



(S.) " Afen, women ;" or * R was tke l»t of,*' ^z, 
13* 
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3. 'little explanatory circumstances are particularly awkward between a 
genih 'e case and the word which usually follows it; as, " She began to 
extol ^4e farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding.'* It ought 
to be ' the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

' "She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent under- 
■tahdmg." Will you correct this sentence, and give the Rule for it ? 

3. 

* They very justly condemned the ** They implicitly obeyed the pro- 
prodigal's, as he was called, tector's, as they called him, 
senseless and extravagant con- imperious mandates.'* 
ducC* (1.) 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and an ofBce, or 
of any expressions by which one part is descriptive or explanatory of the 
other, it may occasion some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive 
case should be annexed ; or whether it snould be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say, " I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller ;" others, 
" at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, *• at Smith's the book- 
seller's." The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English idiom ; 
and if the addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to be less 
dubious ; as, '* I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But 
as this subject reauires a little further explanation, to make it intelligible to 
the learners, we snail add a few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dependent, as to admit 
of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily requires the genitive si^n at 
or near the end of the phrase ; as, '* Whose prerogative is it ?" *' It is the 
king of Great Britain s;" "Tbat is the duke of Bridgewater's canal;" 
** The bishop of Landaff's excellent book;" " The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don's authority ;" " The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession^ it seems 
also most agreeable to dur idiom, to give the sign of the genitive a similar 
situation ; especially if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : 
as, *• The emperor Leopold's;" "Dionysius the tyrant's;" "For David 
my 8erva7it*s sake;" "Give me John the Baptises head;" "Paul the 
apostle^ s advice." But when a pause is proper, and the governing noun not 
expressed ; and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it appears 
to be requisite that the sign should be applied to the first genitive, and un- 
derstood to the other; as, " I reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron and 
benefactor;" "Whose glory did he emulate? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiguity." In the following sentences, it would be very 
awkwara to place the sign either at the end of each of the clauses, or at the 
end of the latter one alone : " These psalms are David's, the king, priest, 
and prophet of the Jewish people ;" " We staid a month at lord Lyttle ton's, 
the ornament of his country, and the fHend of every virtue." The sign of 
the genitive case may very properly be understood at the end of these mem- 
bers, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common construction 
in our language ; as the learner will see by one or two examples : " They 
wished to submit, but he did not;" that is, " he did not wish to suhmit.^* 
" He said it was their concern, but not his ;" that iSf not his concern.^^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only, we 
shall perceive that a resting-place is wanted, and that the connecting circum- 
stance is placed too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable ; as, 
" Whose glory d u he emulate ? He emulated Caesar, the greatest general of 
anti<fuity^ s ,•" ' These psalms are David, the kin^, priest, and prophet of the 
Jewish peop/e' a." It is much better to say, " This is PaM^'s advice, the Chris- 
tian hero, and great anostle of the gentiles," than "This is Paul the Christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles^ advice." On the other hand, the an- 
nJj'ca//on of tlie genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
Se //enerally harsh and displeasing, ana per\\apa \t\ some cases incorrect 
9t^ "^ The emperor's Leopold* a ;'^ •* King's Geoige' a ^ " C\w\fe%^ % x\«^ 



rJ.) '*iA0 BmueUnr ^e. " qf tJU predig al, as ka icm c«U«4r 
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Second's;*' " The parcel was left at Smith's the bookseller's wad station- 
er's." The rules which we have endeavored to elucidate will prevent the 
inconvenience of both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be 
sim))le, perspicuous, and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

Which is most agreeable to the English idiom, to say, ** Smith's the 
bookseller," or, ** Smith the bookseller s ?" When the words are connect 
ed and dependent, where is the genitive (1.) sign to be placed ? 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick succession, where 
shiuid the sign of the geniuve be placed f What effect is perceived if wit 
annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last clause only of the sen* 
lence ? Give an example. What is the effect oi applying the genitive siga 
to both or all the nouns in apposition T Give an example. 

4 

* I bought the knives at Johnson's ** I will not for David^$ thy father*ii 

C2.) the CtttZer't." (3.) , sake." 

-The silk was purchased at Brown's .^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

ihemereer'a&ndhaberdaaherW tho kina»a reDreaentative'a." 

-Lord Feversham the general's the kmg s representative s. 

tent" (4.) *« Whose (5.) works are these? 

" This palace had been the grand They are Cicero, the most elo- 

9ultaiC8 Mahomet's." quent of men's." 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so that we dailj 
make more use of the particle ofy to express the same relation. There is 
something awkward in the following sentences, in which this method has 
not been taken : '* The general, in the army's name, published a declare- 
tion ;" " The commons' vote ;" " The lords* house ;" '* Unless he is very 
ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It were certainly better to say, *' la 
the name of the army ;" " The votes of the commons ;" " The house of 
lords ;" *' The condition of the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use 
two English genitive^ with the same substantive ; as, ** Whom he acquaint- 
ed with the pope's and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the pope 
and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on one another, 
and connected by the preposition of applied to each of them; as, " The 
severity of the distress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It would be better to 
say, ** The severe distress of the king's son touched the nation." We 
have a striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the follow- 
ing sentence : " 0/ some of the books of each of these classes of Utera- 
ture, a catalogue will be given at the end of the work." 

*' In the army's name." How may this expression be altered for the 
better? 

5. 

** The world's government is not ** It was necessary to have both the 

left to chance." (6.) x physician's and the surgeon's 

" She married my son's wife's bro- advice." (9.) 

ther." (7) •* The extent of the prerogative of 

*This is m^ wife's brother's part- the king of England is su& 

ncr's hou e." (8.) ficiently ascertained." 

6. In some ises, we use both the genitive termination and the preposition 
of ; as, *' It is \ discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." Sometimes, indeed, un- 
less we throw t^e sentence into another form, this method is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to iistinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strict- 



(l.) Or poBseasivv. (2.) »' Jobnaotv'a sJiop '' ^>A^ \- ^^ ^^ *'"^^>r '^ r\iik 

Note L under thia Rule. (4.) " Tfce tent <rf lord:* %Lt. V^fY *av. ^^ ,^ 
mtmment </ ae worU:' (7 .) " the brother cf m» wwC • «M*- \iji.^ 
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Vf so called, which is the most important of the relations expressed hy tba 
genitive case ; for the expressions, '* This picture of my friend," and, '* This 
picture of my friend's," suggest very different ideas. The latter only is that 
of property, in the strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveved 
in a better manner, by saymg, *' This picture, belonging to my friend.' 

When this double genitive, as some ^mmarians term it, is not necessary 
to distinguish the sense, and especially in a grave style, it is generally omit- 
ted. Except to prevent arobisuity, it seems to be allowable only in cases 
which sup{M>8e the existence of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In 
the expressions, ** A subject of the emperor's ;" " A sentiment of my bro- 
ther's ;" more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to the po8se8|9or. But when thui plurality is neither intimated, nor neces- 
sarily supposed, the double genitive, except as before mentioned, should not 
be used ; as, '* This house of the governor is very commodious ;" '* The 
frown of the king was stolen;" "That privilege of the scholar was never 
abused." But, after all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use 
of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of expression. 

Are there any cases in which we use both the genitive termination and the 
preposition off Give an example. Is this double genitive ever omitted ? 

6. 

** That picture of the king's does ** This estate of the corporation's is 
not much resemble (1.) him.** much encumbered.** 

" These pictures of the king (2.) •• That is the eldest son of the king 
were sent to him from Italy.*' of England's." 

7. When an entire-clanse of a sentence, beginning with a participle of the 
present tense, is used as one name, or to express one idea or circumstance, 
the noun on which it depends may be put in the genitive case : thus, Instead 
of saying, " What is tne reai«on of this person dismissing his servant so 
hastily ?" that is, " What is the reason ot this person in dismissing his ser- 
vant so hastily?" we- may say, and perhaps ought to say, ** What is the 
reason of this person's dismissing ot his servant so hastily ?" just as we 
say, *' What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant?" 
So also we say, " I remember it being reckoned a great exploit ;" or, more 
properly, ** I remember its being reckoned," &c. The following sentence 
18 correct and proper: " Much will depend on the pupil's composing, but 
more on his reading frequently." It would not be accurate to say, " Much 
will depend on ihe pupil composing y" &,c. We also properly say, " This 
will be the effect of the pupil s composing frequently ; ' instead of, **of the 
pupil composing frequently. 

** What is the reason of this person dismissing his servant so hastily t" 
Will you correct this sentence, and give the rule for it f 



** What (3.) can be the cause of the the Hollanders their throwing 

parliament neglecting so im off the monarchy of Spain, 

portant a business.** and their withdrawing entire- 

** Much depends on this rule heing ly their allegiance to that 

observed." crown.*' 

"The time of William making " If we alter the situation of any of 

the experiment, at length ar- the words, we shall presently 

rived." be sensible of the melody suffer 

It is very probable that this as- ing." 

BemWy was called, to clear ••Such will ever be the effect of 

some doubt which the king youth associating with vicious 

Aad about the iawfulness of cumx»an\oiia?^ 



ff'jms, (Q.) Or, " 7%s»§ pictures ketowffiwf U tks «»«;* fc». Vi«^ ^x»\%X^ 
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BXrZiB vzzz. 

Corresponding with Mirray's Grammar, 
RULE XI. 

Active transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, usually goes before 
the verb ; and the objective case^ denoting the object, follows the verb ac- 
tive ; and it is the order that determines the case in nouns ; as, *' Alexander 
conquered the Persians." But the pronoun^ having a proper form for each 
of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, placed before 
the verb ; and, when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as " IVkomYe ignorantly worship. Aim declare I unto you." 

Tlus position oi the pronoun sometimes occasions its proper case and 

f>vemment to be neglected ; as in the following instances: ** Who should 
esteem more, than tne wise and good?" ** By the character of those who 
you choose flgr your friends, your own is likely to be formed." Those are 
the persons who he thought true to his interests." ** Who should I see the 
other day but my old fnendt" *' Whosoever the court favors." In all 
these places, it ought to be toAom, the relative being governed in the objective 
case by the verbs esteenif choosSf thought, &c. "He, who, under all proper 
circumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for thy friend ; it 
should be " Kim who," &c. 

Verbs neuter and intransitive do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
nouns. •* He sleeps,*^ **they muM," &.C., are not transitive. They are, 
therefore, not followed by an objective case, specifying the object of an ac- 
tion. But when this case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
by a preposition or some other word understood; as, '*He resided many 
years [that is, /or or during many years] in that street ;" ** He rode severu 
miles [that is, for or through the space of several miles] on that day;" 
"He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in great torture." In the 
phrases, "To dream a dream," "To live a virtuous Ufe," "To run a 
race," "To walk the horse," "To dance the child," the verbs certainly 
assume a transitive form, and may not, in these cases, be improperly de- 
nominated transitive verbs. 

How is the nominative case usually known in English f How the objec- 
tive ? Do neuter verbs govern nouns and pronouns? In the phrase, " He 
resided many years in that street," how do you parse yairs t When verbs 
naturally neuter assume a transitive form, what may they then be called t 

* They who opulence has made ** She that is idle and mischievous, 
proud, and who luxury has reprove sharply." 

corrupted, cannot relish the ** Who did they send to him on so 
simple pleasurea^ of nature." important an errand ?*' 

'You have reason to dread his "That is the friend (4.) who you 
wrath, which one day (1.) will must receive cordially, and who 

destroy ye both." you cannot esteem too highly." 

•• Who have I reason to love so (2.) ** He invited my brother and I to 
much (2.) as this friend (3.) of see and examine (3.) his lU 

my youth ?" brary." 

** I>, who were dead, hath he **He who committed the offence, 
quickened." you should correct, not I, who 

• Who did they entertain so free- am innocent" 

ly?" •*We should fear and obey the 

** The man who he raised from ob- Author of our being, even He 

scurity, is dead." who has power to reward or 

** Ye only have I known of all the punish us forever." 

families of the earth." " The^ "wVvo Vve \vbA xaweX V5i>k Ns\. 

»*7fe and they we know, but who 3ured,Vi^\i»AVjQft ^e.?>X«iXx««R». 

(4.) are y ou 7" to\o\e:^ .— 

iJ Rale XXIL (S.) Ad wb. (a.^ U>A« XV. i.O B.v\% ^^ • ^^"^ '^ 
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1. Some wihera, however, use oeitain neuter or j ^transitive verbs as tf 
ihey were transitive, putting after them the objective case, agreeably to the 
French construction of reciprocal verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the 
idiom of the English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. 
The following are some instances of this practice : " Repentifi^ him of hie 
design." '* The king soon found reason to repenX him of his provoking 
such dangerous enemies." "The popuUr lords did not fail to enlarge 
themselves on the subject." " The nearer his successes approached him to 
the throne." " Go, fiee thee away into the land of Judah." " I think it 
by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &p. *' They have 
spent their whole time and peine to agree the sacred with the profime 
cnronology." 

" Repentmg him of his design." Will you repeat the note which showe 
this sentence to be incorrect T 

1. 

■* Thongh he now takes {Measure in before him, the .humbler lie 

them, he will one day (1.) re- grew.** 

pent him (2.) of indolgences eo ** It will be very difficult to agree 

unwarrantable." his conduct with (3.) the pria- 

** The nearer his virtues approach- ciples he professes.** 

ed him to the great example 

2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neuter or 
intransitive ; as, " I must^remue with three circumstances ;" " Those who 
think to ingratiate with hiin by calumniating me." 

" I must i)remi8e with three circumstances.*' Will you correct this sen- 
tence, and give the rule for it ? 

2. 

** To ingratiate (4.) with some by ** I shall premise with two or three 
traducing others, makes a base ^ general obeervations.** 
and despicable mind.** 

3. The neuter verb (5.) is varied like the active ; but, naving, in some 
degree, the nature of the passive, it admits, in manv instances, of the pas- 
sive form, retaining still tne neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as 
signify some sort of motion, or change of place or condition ; as, "I am 
come ;" ** I was gone ;" •* I am grown ;" " I was fallen.** The following 
examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs ^ 
passive form, instead of an active one : " The rule of our holy religion, from 
which we are infinitely sioerved" " The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant toas also ceased." " Whose number was now amounted to three 
hundred.'* "This mareschal, upon some discontent, was entered into a 
conspiracy against his master.** " At the end of a compaign, when half 
the men are deserted or killed.** It should be, *^have swerved,*' **had 
ceased," ^c. 

" I am come.'* Why should not this be *' I have come** f 

3. 
**If such maxims and such prao- **The mighty rivals ar$ now at 
tices (6.) prevail, what ha8 length agreed.'* 

(7.) become of decency and ** The influence of his corrupt ex- 
virtue?** ample was (8.) then entirely 
"I have come, according to the ceased.** 

time proposed ; but I have ** He was entered into the con- 
fallen upon an evil hour.** nection before the consequencee 

were considered.** 



^I.J Rule XXII. (2.) " repent ^." (3,^ ** to mak* a(cr«« with:* te. 

{¥.) "ingratiate tmrtelves.*' (5.) By nmitar and oetlne, tAx.M.>acn^l Ykftt« m«;%w& 

what in thia work are styled intransitive and tra«tUi«» vwXmu ^^^^uVaILV 

^■J "AT becoai^." (8,) " had. • 
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Rule XV. When two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, come together, they are put by appo- 
sition in the same case. 

9^ The example* which follow may he corrected by this Rule or ihefollowx 
tng Note. ' 

^. The verb to &e, through all its variations, has the same case after it as 
that which next precedes it. *' / am he whom they invited." '* /( may be, 
lior, it might have been) A«, but it cannot be, (or, could not have been) /.' 
*\It is impossible to be they." *' It seems to have been he who conducted 
liimself so wisely." " It appeared to be she that transacted the business." 
*• I understood it to be him. " I believe it to have been them.'* " We at 
first took it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced that it was not she." 
" He is not the person who it seemed he was." " He is really the person 
wlio he appeared to be." " She is not now the woman whom thev repre- 
eented her to have been." ** Whom do you fancy him to be ?" by these 
examples, it appears that this substantive verb has no government of case ; 
but serves, in all its forms, as a conductor, to the cases; so that the two 
cases which, in the construction of the sentence, are the next before and 
after it, must always be alike. Pierhaps this subject will be more intelligible 
to the learner, by observing, that the words in the cases preceding ana fol- 
lowing the verb to &e, may be said to be in aprtosition to each other. Thus, 
in the sentence, '* I understood it to be him, the words it and him are in 
apposition ; that is, " they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, and exhibit the 
pronoun in a wrong case. " It might have been him, but there is no proof 
of it." " Though! was blamed, it could not have been me." " I saw one 
whom I took to be she." '* She is the person, who I understood it to have 
been." *' JVho do you think me to be f " Whom do men say that I am ?" 
*' And whom think ve that I am ?" 

Passive verbs, which signify naming, &c., have the same case before and 
after them ; as, *' He was called Caesar;" '* She was named Penelope ;" 
** Homer is styled the prince of poets ;" *' James was created a duke ;" 
" The general was saluted emperor ;" ** The professor was appointed tutor 
to the prince." 

"I am him whom they invited." Will you correct this sentence, and 
give the rule for it ? 

4 

* I 

***WelI may you be afraid; it is (2.) who conducted the business; 

him indeed.** but I am certain it was not him." 

"I would act the same part, if I **He so much resembled my bro- 

were him^ (1.) or in his sitoa- ther, that, at first sight, I took 

tion.** it to be he.** 

** Search the Scriptures, fi>r in them ** After all their professions, is it 

ye think ye have eternal life ; possible to be them ?** 

and they are them which testify ** It could not have been her, for 

of me.*' she always behaves discreet- 

*• Be composed : it is me : you have ly.** 

no cause for fear.'* ** If it was not him, who do you 

* I cannot tell who has befriended imagine it to have been ?** 

me, unless it is him from whom ** Who do you think him to be 7*' 

I have received many benefits.'* " Whom do the people say that we 

•* ". know not whether it were them . are ?** 



* When the verb to be is understood, it has the same case, before and after it, as 
when it is expressed; as, " He seems the leader of the party ;'* " He shall continue 
itevard ;" " They appointed me executor ;" " I supposed him a man of learning ;" 
— that is, " He seems to be the leader of the party," &.c. ^c^ww* "wv ^^y^-svCwNW "*x^ 
in the same case ; as. " We named the man ?oii\\>ev \" ''^'V^'^^ 'w^^'J ^'^^^ ^'**^^?^^ 
risinaary, but they cannot call him a deceive! V' " Hot\ftTV«vw%d\<£^ ^vosk.\Vlt\ 
gentle Sidney lived the siiepherdHi friend."' »,.« 

(I. J Rule XV. {^.\ " ike^ ytfrt iKt tw»o1^»' 
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5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case ; as, " Let hjm beware :* 
"Let U8 judge candidly ;" '* Let them not presume ;" '* Let George study 
his lesson." 

** Let us judge candidly/' In what case is U8 1 What is the rule T 

5. 

** Whatever (1.) others do, let (2.) ** Let them and we unite to oppoM 
thou and / act wisely.** this growing (3.) eviL** 

BXrZiB zzz. 

Corretponding with Murray^s Grammar, 
RULE XII. 

The infinitive mood may be governed by verbs, participles, 
adjectives, nouns and pronouns. 

The preposition to, though generally used before the latter verb, is some- 
times properly omitted ; as, '* I heard him say it ;" instead of, " to say it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following them, in the 
infinitive mood, without the sign to, are, hidr dare, need, make, see, hear, 
feel, and also let, not used as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others ; as, 
" I bade him do it ;" ** Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it ;" '* I h^ard 
him say it ;" ** Thou lettest him go." 

Will you name the verbs which have commonly other verbs in the infini- 
tive mood after them, without the sign to t 

** It is better (4.) live on a lit- ** I need not to solicit him to do a 

tie, (5.) than outlive a good kind action.** 

deal** **I dare not to proceed so hastily, 

** You ought not walk too hastily.*' lest I should give offence.*' 

**I wish him not wrestle with his "I have seen some young persons 

happiness." to conduct themselves very dis- 

creetly." 
1. In the following passages^ the word to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
where it is distinguished by Italic characters, is superfluous and improper : 
" I have observed some satirists to use," &.c. ** To see ho many to make 
BO Uttle conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot but be a delightful spec- 
tacle to God and angels, to see a young person, besiesed by powerful temp- 
tations on every side, to acquit himselfsloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
against the most violent assaults ; to behold onelin the prime and flower of 
his age, that is courted by pleasures and honors, by tne devil, and all the 
bewitching vanities of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave stead- 
fastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following places : '''I am 
not like other men, to envy the talents I cannot reach." *' Grammarians have 




ticiples ; as, ** He is eager to learn ;" •* She is worthy to be loved ;" " They 
have a desire to improve ;" •* Endeavoring to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substantive, expressing 
the action itself which the verb signifies, as the participle has the nature of 
an adjective. Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive in 
different cases : — in the nominatiye ; as, •' To play is pleasant :"— in the 
objective ; as, ** Boys love to play ;" " For to wUl is present Virith me ; 
but to perform that which is good, I find not." 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used independently on the 
rest of the sentence, supplying the place of the conjunction that with the 
potential mood; as, "To confess the truth, I was in fault;" "To begin 
with the first;" " To proceed ;" ** To conclude ;"— that is, *' That I may 
confess," &c. 

(1.) Rule VIII (2.) Imp. Rule VI. (a) 550. (4.) " to «««." Rule XII. 

JS.) Noun. 
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" I have obsenred some satirists to use/' &c. What is incorrect in this 
sentence ? 

In the expression, " He is eaeer to learn/' will you parse to learn t What 
is the rule f (1.) '* To play is pleasant. " Will you parse to play ^ and give 
a rule for it ? (1.) '' To confess the truth, I was in fault." now is to con' 
fetB parsed f What is the rule for it ? (2.) 

1. 

"It is a ^at support to virtue, ** To see (6.) young persons who are 
when we see a good mind to courted by health and pleasure, 
maintain (3.) its patience and to resist all the allurements 
tranquillity, under injuries and of vice, and to steadily pursue 
affliction, and to cordially for- virtue and knowledge, is cheer- 
give its oppressors.'* ing and delightful to every good 

" It is the difference of their con- mind." 

duct, which makes us to ap- ** They acted with so much reserve, 

prove the one, and to reject the that some persons doubted them 

other." to he sincere" (7.) 

We should not be like many per- ** And the multitude wondered, when 

sons, to (4.) depreciate the vir- they saw the lame to walk, and 

tues we (5.) do not possess." the blind to see." (8.) 

BXrXiB zzvz. 

Corresponding with Murray*s Granunar, 
RULE XIII. 

In the Tise of words and phrases which, in point of time, 
relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord 
hath given, and the Lord hath taken away/' we 
should say, "The Lord ffave, and the Lord hath 
taken away." Instead oj, **I remember the family 
more than twenty years/' it should be, "I have re- 
membered the family more than twenty years/' 

It is not easy to sive particular rules for the management of the moods and 
tenses of verbs with respect to one another, so that they may be proper and 
consistent. The best rule that can be given, is this very general one— ** To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires." It may, however, be of tise 
to give a few examples of irregular construction. ** The last week I in* 
tended to have tort<(en," is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong ; 
for how long soever it now is since I thought of writing, to write was then 
present to me, and must still be considered as present, when I bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, theretore, to be, " The last week 
I intended to write." The following sentences are also erroneous: "I 
cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business it should have been, 
•8 it certainly was their interest, to have interposed their good ofBces." 
*• There were two circumstances which made it necessary for them to have 
lost no time." *' History painters would have found it difHcult to have in- 
tented such a species of beings." Thev ought to be, to interpose, to lose^ 
to invent, '* On the morrow, because, ne would have known the certainty 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed nim." It ousht to be, 
'* because he would know," or, rather, ^'heing willing to know. " The 



.1.) Rule XIL (2.) Note XII. LVIII. (3.) For to maiviain read msinUun, 

4.^ " «ib." (5.) '^they " (6.) Note XIII. C7-\ ** t^*^* ifwwwSJui'* 

^ " persons wh^ h»d bss» latns, w^Oang ; aikd tkott wko had beva ¥&Mi« «m&m«^ 
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bfind man Bald unto him, Lord, that I might receive my sight." " If bv 
any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead." May^ in boto 
places, would have been better. ** From this biblical knowledge, he ap. 
pears to study the Scriptures with great attention ;" ** to have studied f** &,c., 
"I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the city ;" *' should 
lose it.'* " I had rather walk ;" it should be, ** I tcould rather walk." " It 
would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it ;" it should be, 
'* if I could have performed it ;" or, '* It toould afford me no satisfaction, if 1 
could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must recollect that, in 
&e subjunctive mood, the present and imperfect tenses often carrv with 
them a future sense ; and that the auxiUaries should and toould j in the im- 
perfect times, are used to express the present or future, as well as the past. 

" I intended to hav& written." Will you point out the incorrectness of 
this sentence, iind give a rule for it t 

**Tbe next new year's day I shall hold on all the opportunities 

5e (1.) at school three years.*' which the imprudence, weak. 

** And lie that was dead (2.) sat up, ness, or necessities of princea 

and began to speak." afford it, to extend its author 

**I should be obliged to him, if ity.'* 

he wiU gratify me in that par.' "Fierce as he moved, his silver 

ticular.'* shafts resound." 

**And the multitude wondered, **They maintained that scripture 

when they saw the dumb to conclusion, that all mankind 

speak, the maimed to be whole, rise from one head." 

the lame walk, and the blind **John will earn his wages when 

seeing." (3.) his service is completed." 

**I have compassion on the mul- '*Ye will not come unto me that 

titude, because they continue ye might have life." 

with me now three days." ** Be that as it toiiZ, he cannot justi- 

** In the treasury belonging to the fy his conduct" 

cathedral in this city ia pre- **! have been at London a year, 

served (4.) with the greatest and seen the king last sum- 

veneration, for upwai'ds of six mer." 

hundred years, a dish which *'Afler we visited London, we ro- 

they pretend to be made of turned, content and thankful, 

emerald." to our retired and peaceful 

**The court of Rome gladly laid habitation." 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infinitive mood in the 
following form — to write, to be writing, and to he written — always denote 
something contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or suhsequeiU 
to it ; but when verbs of that mood are expressed as follows-— to have been 
writing, to have written, and to have been lorif ten— they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This remark is thought 
to be of importance ; for,, if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, be suf- 
ficient to direct us in the relative appUcation of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expressed : "I found 
him better than I expected to find him." " Expected to have found him," 
is irreconcilable alike to grammar and to sense, indeed, all verbs expressive 
of hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariably be followed by the 
present, and not the perfect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive 
an error in this expression — " It is long since I commanded him to have done 
h ;" yet "expected to have found,** is no better. It is as clear that the 
finding must be posterior to the expectation, as that the obedieTice must be 
poetenor to the command. 

In ihe sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety put in the perfect 
tense of the inBrntive mood : " It would have afioTdea me great pleasure, w§ 

smI^^ "«&«// 4av0 Um.** (%) " lad hsm, dead.*' ^^^ «»« x\»\mX %x%ni\^% >»»*«• 
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•Aen as 1 reflected upon k, to have been the messenger of such mtelMgenoe.'* 
As the message, in tnis instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, and not 
contemporary vdth if, the verb expressive of the message must denote that 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If the message and 
the pleasure had been referred to as contemporary, the subsequenr verb 
would, with equal propriety, have been put in the present of the infinitive ; 
as, *' It would have afforded me great pleasure, to he the messenger of such 
mtelligence." In the former instance, the phrase in question is equivalent 
to these words—'* If I had been the messenger ;** in the latter instance, to 
this expression — y Being the messenger." 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to express the past time 
with the defective verb ought, the perfect of the infinitive must always be 
used ; as, " He ought to Juive done it." When we use this verb, this is the 
only possible way to distinguish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we can produce the 
sentiments of eminent grammarians ; amongst whom are Lowth and Camp- 
bell. But there are some writers on grammar who strenuously maintain, 
that the governed verb in 'the infinitive ought to be in the past tense, when 
the verb which governs it is in the past time. Though this cannot be ad- 
mitted, hi the instances which are controverted under this rule, or in any in- 
stances of a similar nature ; yet there can be no doubt that, in many cases, 
in which the thing referred to preceded the governing verb, it would be pro- 
er and allowable. We may say, ** From a conversation I once had with 
*m, he appeared to have studied Homer with great care and judgment." It 



^ 



would be proper also to say, '* From his conversation, he appears to have 
itudied Homer with great care and judgment ;" " That unhappy man it sup- 
posed to have died by violence." These examples are not only consistent 
with our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the 
governing verb only, that marks what is called the absolute time ; the tense 
of the verb governed marks solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive mood have no 
tenses, no relative distinctions of present, past and future, is inconsistent 
with just grammatical views of the subject. That these verbs associate with 
verbs hi all the tenses, is no proof of fheir having no peculiar time of their 
own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether present, past, 
or future, the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, the time of thi governing verb, according as 
the thing signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after, or present 
with the thing denoted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The 
point of time from which they are computed, is of no consequence ; since 
present, past, and future, are completely appUcable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by remarking, that, 
though it is often proper to use the perfect of the infinitive after the govern- 
ing verb, yet there are particular cases in which it would be better to give 
the expression a different form. Thus, instead of sa^^ing, " I wish to have 
written to him sooner," *• I then i^ished to have wniten to him sooner," 
" He vill one day wish to have written sooner;" it would be more per- 
spicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say, ** I wish that I had written to him sooner," *' I then wish- 
ed that I had written to him sooner," " He wi'l one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use of the past infinitive ; as we 
may perceive by a few examples : •' It would aver afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtuous." *'To ha/e 
deferred his repentance longer, would have disqualified him for repenting 
at all." *• They will then see, that to have faithfully performed their duty, 
would have been their greatest consolation.'' ^ 

*• I expected to have found him." V/iWyoM coTi%<i\\JK»^Tv\«w»^«cv<k.^^% 
a rule for it ? What tense of the infiniUNe mwaV >a«^ \vsfe^ v^ ^T.\jv«aa '^"'^^^ 
with the defective yerh ouehtt Give aT[\ exwrav^«i. "^^ ^.^''^^^ ^SsaJtf^ 
the periect of the infinitive after the go^^^^^^ N«t\>\ V3iv»^ *=^ «»ii«»w— 
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"I purpose to go to London in a long exercised without oontv»> 

few months, and after I Mhall versy ?** (3.) 

fttti$h (1.) my business there, **7rhese enemies of Christiani^ 

to proceed (2.) to America.** were confomided, whilst they 

"These prosecutions of William were expecting to have found 

seem to be the most iniquitous an opportunity t« have betrayed 

measures pursued by the court its author.** 

during the time that the use of ** His sea-sickness was so great, 

parliaments was suspended.** that I often leared he would 

" From the little conversation I had have died before our arrival** 

. with him, he appeared to have ** If these persons had intended to 

been a man of letters.** deceive, they would have taken 

** I always intended to have retoard- care to have avoided what would 

ed my son according to his expose them to the objections 

merit.** of their opponents.** 

•• It would, on reflecUon, have given " It was a pleasure to have received 

me great satisfacUon, to relieve J*^ approbation of my labors, 

him from that distressed situa- [°'' "^J^^^^ ^ cordiaUy thanked 

tion.** J*!™' 

-It required so much care, that I "^* '^'^^^^ ^^^^ "^""'^^^ '".^ f? 

thought I should havi lost it fi^^^^t' ^^'^T' r^'^v^ 

before I reached home.** approbation at an earlier period ; 

. „r , , , . but to receive (4.) it at alL re- 

• We have done no more than it fleeted credit upon me.** 

was our duty to Aaw done.** «To be censured by him, would 

•* H6 would have assisted one of his goon have proved an insuper- 

friends, if he could do it with- able discouragement.** 

out injuring the other; but as >*Him portioned maids, apprenticed 

that could not have been done, orphans blest, 

he avoided all interference.** The young who labw^ and the old 

*lfeist it not be expected that he who rest.** 

would have defended an au- ** The doctor, in his lecture, said, thai 

thority, which had ' been so fever alWays produced thirst" 

RUXiB ZZV. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIV. ' 

Active participles from active transitive verbs govern ike 

objective case. ^ 

** Esteeming (5.) theirselvee wise, in some degree, they as enemies 

they became fools.** to me ; and he as a. suspicious 

"Suspecting not only ye, but they friend.** f 

also, I was studious to avoid all ** From having exposed (7.) hisself 

intercourse.** too freely, in different climates 

" I could not avoid considering, (6.) he entirely lost his health.** 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; for the present parti- 
ciple, with the definite article the before it, becomes a substantive, and must 
have the preposition of after it ; as, " These are the rules of grammar, by the 
observing of^ which, you may avoid mistakes.** It would not be proper to 

a-) "^skaU Mave JInisktd.** (8.) RuJe IX. (3.) ** JK^At it not kdv$ bmn^ *S. 
l^^ * to *Mfs received.** VoteXIII. (5.) RiUe XIIL (S.) Rule VIU. i^) Mi 
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■»7, " bf the observing wMch/' nor, " by observing of which ;" bat the 
phrase, vrithout either article or preposition, would oe right; as, ''by ob* 
senring which.*' The article a or an has the same effect ; as, '* This was 
a betraying of the trust reposed in him." 
This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, and irooi as 

Elain a principle as any on which it is founded : namely, that a word which 
as the article before it, and the possessive preposition of after it, must be a 
iioun ; and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not 
to have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial termination of this sort 
•f words, that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were 
flf an amphibious species, p^tly nouns and partly verbs. 

. The following are a few examples of the violation of this rule : *' He was 
sent to prepare the way by preacning of repentance ;" it ought to be, *• by 
the preachmg of repentance," or, '*by preaching repentance." '* By the 
continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it should be, ** by the continual 
mortifying o^," or, **by continually mortifying our corrupt affections." 

' They laid out themselves towards the advancing and promoting the good 
of it; *' towards advancing and promoting the good." **Itis an over- 
valuing ourselves, to reduce every thing to the narrow measure of our 
capacities;" *'it is overvaluing ourselves," or, ** an overvaluing of our- 
selves." •* Keeping of one day m seven," &c. ; it ought to be, '* the keep- 
ing of one day, or, ** keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present participle, and the pos- 
sessive preposition follows it, will not, in every instance, convey the same 
meaning as would be conveyed by the participle without the^ article and 
preposition. *'■ He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the 
philosopher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed the 
pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher.", When, therefore, we wish, 
lor the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseologies 
ioT the other, we should previously consider whether they are perfectly 
similar in the sentiments they convey. 

*' By the observing of which." Will you pafse dbterving f Rule for it ? 
What words in this sentence may be omitted with propriety t Would it be 
proper to omit one of them only f 

1. 

'Bv observing of truth, yoo will to be the most advantageously 

, . command esteem, as well as situated for staining of wi^'lom. 

secure peace." Poverty turns our thoughts t.io 

** He prepared them for this event, mucl^ upon the supplying our 

by the sending to them proper wants ; and riches upon the en. 

information.** Joying our superfluities.** 

•* A person may be great or rich ** i*lmy, speaking of Cato the Cen 

jy chance ; but cannot be wise sor's disapproving the Grecian 

o*> good without the taking pains orators, expressed himself thus.** 

for It** * Propriety of pronunciation is the 

*'No*/iing could have made her giving to every word that sound, 

do unhappy, as the marrying which the most polite usage 

a man who possessed such of the language appropriates 

principles.** to it** 

■*Tbe changing times and seasons, ** TTie not attending (1.^ to this rula 

d>o removing and setting up is the cause (2.) of a very com. 

Rings, belong to Providence ^ mon error.** 

alone.** •* This was in fact a converting the 

* The middle stalion of life seems deposits to his own use. 

2. The same observations which have been made respecting the effect 6t 
ffcf article and participle, appear to be applicable to the pronoun and partioi* 
9t#, wlien they aro similaily associated ; as, " Much depends on their obaerv' 

<1.) Rule VI. l^\;«L\j\%1N. 
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Mi^ of ^^ '^' ^^ ®^^' ^^^ ^® ^^® consequence of f^V lu^hettng ^it ;** 
instead of ** their chserving the rule, and their negUeting it.* We shall per- 
ceive this more clearly, ifwe substitute a noun for the pronoun ; as, *' Much 
depends upon Tyro^s observing o/the rule,** &.c. But, as this construction 
sounds rather harshly, it would, in general, be better to express the senti- 
ment in the following, or some other form : " Much depends on the rule* 9 
being ciserved ; and error will be the consequence on its being neglected ;** 
or, •* on observing the rule ;'* and, " of neglecting 4t.*' This remark may 
be apphed to several other modes of expression to be found in this work ; 
which, though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not always the 
most eligible, on account df their unpleasant sound. 

We sometimes meet with expressions Hke the following : *' Informing of 
his sentences, he was very exact;'* ** From, calling q/* names, he proceeded 
to blows.*' But this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, like artt- 
cles and pronouns, convert the participle itself mto the nature of a substan- 
live ; as we have shown above m the phrase, ** *»y observing which.** And 
yet the participle, with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive phrase 
m the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood; as, ^^'By promising miLch, and performing but little., we become 
despicable ;" "He studied to avoid expressing himself too severely.** 

** Much depends on their observing of the rule.** Would this sentence 
be correct if the preposition of were omitted ? Will you repeat the note ? 

2. 

** There will be no danger of their the directions, that we lost our 

(1.) spoiHng their faces, or of way." 

their gaining converts." " In tracing of his history, we dis- 

"For his avoidmg that precipice, cover little that is worthy of 

he is indebted to his friend's imitation." 

care.'* '*By reading of books written by 

** It was from our misunderstanding the best authors, his mind be- 

came highly improved." 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense are sometimes different 
m their form, care must be taken that they be not indiscriminately used. It 
is frequently said, " He begun,** for *' he began ;*' " He run, for " he 
ran;" '* He drunk," for "he drank;'* the participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense *• and much more frequently the imperfect tense 
instead of the participle ; as, *' I had wrote,*' for " I had written ;" "I was 
chos«," for " I was chosen ;'* " I have eat,*' for " I have eaten.*' " His 
words were interwove with sighs ;" " were interwoven.^* " He would have 
spoke;" ** spoken.** "He hath bore witness to his faithful servants;" 
" bome.^* "By this means he overrun his guide ;" " overran.** " The sun 
has rose ;" " risen.** " His constitution has been greatly shook, but his 
mind is too strong to be shook by such causes ;" " skikeny in both places. 
"They were verses wrote on glass;" ** written.** "Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true nappiness ;" it ought to be, " mistaken.** 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly contracted by changing ed 
into t; as, " In^ood behavior he is not surpast by any pupil ot the school ;" 
" She was muffi distrest ;" they ought to be, " surpassed,** " distressed.** 

Is it correct to say, "He begun" t What is wrong in the expression! 

Will you repeat Note 3 f Can the participle ending ia edbe contracted to ( 

with propriety ? 

3. 

** By too eager pursuit, he run a ^ He was greatly heated, and drank 
great risk of being disappoint- with avidity." 

ed." (2.) "Though his conduct was, in some 

** He had not long enjoyed repose, respects, exceptionable, yet he 

before he began to be weary of dared not commit so great an 

having nothing to do." offence as that which waf pro 
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*A leoond delugfo kaming thai 

' o*emin. 
And the monks finished what the 

Goths begun." 
"If some events had not fell out 

very unexpectedly, I should 

have been present." 
^ He would have went with us, had 

he been invited." 
•He returned the goods which he 

had stole, and made all the re- 
paration in his power." 
*They have chose the part of honor 

and virtue." 
** His vices have weakened his mind, 

and broke his health." 
** He had mistook his true interest, 

and found himself forsook by 

his former adherents." 
**The bread that has been eat is 

soon forgot." 
** No contentions have arose amongst 

them since their reconciliation." 
" The cloth had no seam, but was 

wove throughout" 
** The French language is spoke in 

every state in £urope. 



**His resolution wai too stronf 
to be shook by slight opposi. 
tion." 

** He was not much restrained after 
wards, having took improper 
liberties at first" 

" He has not yet wore off the rough 
manners which he brought with 
him." 

"You who have forsook your 
friends, are entitled to no con^ 
fidence." 

"They who have bore a part in 
the labor, shall share the re- 
wards." 

"When the rules have been wan- 
tonly broke, there can be no 
plea for favor." 

"He virrites as the best authors 
.would have wrote, had they 
writ on the same subject" 

" He heapt up great riches, but past 
his time miserably." 

"He talkt and stampt with suck 
vehemence, that he was sus 
pected to be insane." 



RUXiza zzvzz. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of case, tense, 
^c, require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
viz. for the most part, before adjectives, after verbs 
active or netUer, and frequently betioeen the auxiliary 
and the verb; as, "He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may serve to illustrate 
the rule. ' He must not expect to find study agreeable always ;" " always 
agreeable." " We always find them ready wnen we want them ;" ** we 
find them always ready," &c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which have 
remarkably been fulfilled ;" " which have been remarhMyy " Instead of 
looking contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should 
look up thankfully to God, who hath made us better ;'* ** Instead of looking 
down contempttumsly, &.C., we should thankfully look lep," &.c. " If thou 
art blessed naturally with a good memory, continually exercise it ;*' *' na- 
turally blessed,^* &c. " exercise it continually.** 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before the verb, or at some 
distance after it ; sometimes between the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes af- 
ter them both ; as in the following examples : " Vice always cree'^a b^ de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those cowce«\ei^ fe,\.\,«it%,\ii ^NsNsia.^^ 
are at last completely bound. " "He encouraged \\v& ^Tv^\^^i^^«^'^'=» ^"^^^'^x 
their opposition farther^** " They compe\\ed\v\m Vo ^ec\^x<i ^^^^•>^^."«^rv* 
Ahjan th9 realm /o-ever ;" instead of. " \o oarrv ferxVvex \^«« qmjv'*^^^^"^ 
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and " to abjure forever the realm.'* " He has generaUv been reckonad a* 
honest man ;'* " The book may alwayi be had at sucn a place ;*' im pre- 
ference to '* has been generally," and " may be always.*' ** These rulei 
will be clearly understood, after they have been diligently studied," is pre- 
ferable to, ** These rules will clearly be understood, aiter they have diligently 
been studied.'* 

Froin the preceding remarks and examples, it appears that no exact and 
determinate rule can be given for the placing of adverbs, on all occasions. 
The general rule may be of considerable use ; but the easy flow and per- 
^)icuity of the phrase, are the thines which ought to be chiefly regarded. 

'The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a word that addj 
nothing to the sense ; in which case it precedes the verb and the nominative 
noun ; as, "There is a person at the door ;" ** There are some thieves in 
the house ;" which would be as well, or better, expressed by saying, '* A 
person is at the door;" " Some thieves are in the house." Sometimes, it 
IS made use of to give a small degree of emphasis to the sentence; as, 
** There was a man sent from God, whose name was John." When it ia 
applied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and the nominative 
case ; as, '* The man stands there.** 

What word is misplaced in the sentence, "He must not expect to find 
Btudv agreeable always" ? Will you correct the sentence, and give the Rule 
for the position of adverbs ? How is the adverb sometimes placed with re- 
spect to the verb ? With respect to the auxiliary ? 

•• He was pleasing not often^ (1.) be- ** So well educated a boy gives great 

cause he was vain." hopes to his friends." 

** William nobly acted, though he **Not only he found her employ 

was unsuccessful." ed, but pleased and tranquil 

*'We m&y happily /tve, though our. also." 

possessions are small." ** We always should prefer' our duty 

* From whence (2.) we may date to our pleasure." 

likewise the period of tliis ** It is impossible continually to be 

event" at work." 

''It cannot be impertinent or ri- **The heavenly bodies are in mo- 

diculous, therefore, to remon- tion perpetually." 

strate." ** Having not known, or having not 

** He offered an apology, which not considered, the measures pro- 
being admitted, he became sub- posed, he failed of success.*' 
missive." " My opinion was given on rather 

"These things should be never a (5.) cursory perusal of tlie 

separated." book." 

** Unless he have more government ** It is too common with mankind, 

of himself, he will be always to be engrossed and overcome 

discontented." totally, by present events." 

^ Never (3.) sovereign was (4.) so •'When the Romans were pressed 

much beloved by the people.'* with a foreign enemy, the 

** He was determined to invite back women contributed all their 

the king, and to call together rings and jewels voluntarily, im 

his firiends.** assist the government." 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb; as, " I never wa* 
liere ;" "He never comes at a proper time." When an auxiliary is used, 
it is placed indifferently, either before or after this adverb ; as, " He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that time." Nev&r seems to 
be improperly used in the following passages : " Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift." " If I make my hands never so clean." " Charm he 
never so wisely. " The word ever would be more suitable to the sense. 
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How ii the advert) never generally placed with reipect to the verb f Give 
« I example. Give an example where the word never is improperly used 
faLAead of ever, 

1. 

"They could not persnade him, **Ifsome persons* opportunities were 
though they were never so elo- never so favorable, they would 

quent** be indolent to improve tliem.** 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place where is often 
vaed instead of the pronouns relative and a preposition. " They framed a 
protestation, where they repeated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in whidi 
they repeated.'* ** The king was still determined to run forwards, in the 
same course where he was already, by his precipitate career, too fatallv ad- 
vanced ;*' i. e. *' tn which he was." But it would be better to avoid this 
mode of expression. ** 

The adverbs heneet theneet and whence, imply a preposition ; for they sig- 
nify, " from this place," " from that place," " from what place." It seems, 
therefore, strictly speaking, to be imi)roper to join a preposition with them, 
because it is superfluous ; as, " This is the leviathan, from whence the wits 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" " An ancient author prophe- 
sies from hence.** But the origin of these words is little attended to, and 
the preposition /rom so often used in construction with them, that the omis- 
sion of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, Ihere, where, are often improperly appUed to verbs mg • 
nifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither, tjhither ; as, *' He 
came here hastily;" "They rode there with speed." They should be, 
*' He came hither;" "They rode thither," &c. 

" They framed a protestation where they repeated all their former claims. 
Will you correct this sentence, and repeat Note 2 1 
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** He drew up a petition, tohere he ** Greorge ie active ; he walked 

too freely represented his own there i'l less than an boor.*' 

merits.** (1.) 

is follies had reduced him to a ** Where are you all going in socli 

situation where he had much to haste i** 

fear, and nothing to hope.** ** Whither have they been since 

** It is reported that the prince will they left the city ?*' 

come here to-morrow.** 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for substantives : " In 
1687, he erected it into a community of regulars, since u^en it has begun 
to increase in those countries as a religious order;** I, e. "since whidk 
timeV " A little while, and I shall not see you;'* i. e. " a $hor( timeV 
" It is worth their while ;** i. e. "it deserves their time and pains.** But 
this use of the word rather suits familiar than grave style. The same may 
be said of the phrase, " To do a thing anyhow ;'* i. e. "in any manner:" 
or, " somehow ;'* i. e. "in some manner. " Somehow, worthy as these 
people are, they are under the influence of prejudice." 

Will you repeat this note, and give an example under itf 

3. 

^Charles left the seminary too ** Nothmg is better worth the while 
earlv, since when he has (3.) of youn^ persons, than the 

made very little improve- acquisltiou oC W^k^^Nn^^c^ visd^S^ 

ment" (2.) ^rtae.^ 

a,) UalvXXIL (3.) •«««i>Miae|tMMYiar «ea.\ ^« 
«. f3.) ** Os time and eltmHem oC* 
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RVXiza zzz. 

Corregponding with Marray's Grammar, 
RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in the same simple sentence, are equivalent 
to an affirmative ; as, " Nor did they not perceive him ;" 
i. e. "They did perceive him." 

It is better to express an affirmation by a regular affirmative, than by two 
separate negatives, as in the former sentence ; but when one of the nega- 
tives is joined to another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of ^pression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives instead of one : 
as, in the following instances : '* I nevej- did repent of doing good, nor shall 
not now;" ^^nor ghaU I now." "Never no imitator grew up to his 
author ;" *' never did any,*^ &c. " I cannot by^^jio means allow him what 
nis argument must prove ;" "I cannot by a«y means," &c. ; or, '*/«m 
hy no meansy " Wor let no comforter approach me ;" " nor let any com- 
forter," &c. " Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no* 
more than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or earthquakes ;" 
it should be, ** any m&re. "Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than 
Raphael, were not bom in republics;" "Neither Ariosto, Tasso,. nor 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was bom in a republic." 

Should we express an affirmation by an affirmative, or by two separate 
negatives ? Will you give an example of the improper use of two negatives f 

** Neither riches nor honors, nor no ** Do not interrupt me yourselves, 

such perishing goods, can satisfy ' nor let no one disturb my retire- 

the desires of an immortal ment** 

spirit" ** These people do not judge wise- 

** Be honest, nor take no shape nor ly, nor take no proper measure 

semblance of disguise.** to effisct their purpose.** 

* We need not, nor (1.) do not, con- ** The measure is so exceptionable, 

6ne his operations to narrow that we cannot by no means 

limits.** permit it** 

** I am resolved not to comply with ** I have received no information on 

the proposal, neither at present, the subject, neUher from him 

nor at any other time.** nor from his friend.** 

** There cannot be nothing more ** Precept nor discipline is not so 

insignificant than vanity.** forcible as example.** 

** Nothing never affected her so **The king nor the queen was 

much, as this misconduct of not all deceived in the biui- 

her child.** ness.** 

RVXiza z. 

Ck)rre8ponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULB XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being used instead of 
the objective : "Who servest thou under?" " Who do you speak tot" 
** We are still much at a loss who civil power belongs to." " Who dos< 
thou ask for f* " Associate not with those who none can speak well of. 
In all these places, it ought to be, " whom.*^ 

The prepositions to and for are ofteh understood, chiefly before the pro 
nouns : as, " Give me the book ;'* " Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me," 
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' f<yr me." *' Wo ia me ;" i. e. *• to me.'* " He was banished England ;" 
L e. ''from England." 

" Who do you speak tot'*' Will you correct this sentence, and explain 
why it is wrong ? ** Give me the book." What is understood in tliis sen- 
terice ? 

" We are all accountable creatures, to T Who does he offer such 

each for *t»«e//." language to I" 

** They willingly, and of MetrseZve«, *'It was not he that they were so 

endeavored to make up the dif- angry with." 

ference." " What concord can subsist between 

** He laid the suspicion upon some- those who commit crimes, and 

body, I know not tnto in the tAey (2.) who abhor them ?" 

company." • " The person who I travelled with, 

' I hope it is not I yako (1.) he is has sold the horse which he rode 

displeased with." on during our journey." 

"To poor we, there is HOt much '* It is not I ne is engaged with." 

hope remaining." '* Who did he receive that intelli- 

" D oes that boy know who he speaks gence from ?' ' 




too polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their booksellers 
are the first that inform them ofl" This b an idiom to which our language 
is strongly inclined ; it prevails in common conversation, and suits very well 
with the famiU&r style in writing : but the placing of the preposition before 
the relative is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees much 
better with the solemn and elevated style. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example imder it f 

1. 
"To have no one whom we heartily "He is a friend whom I am highly 
wish well to, and whom we are indebted to." 

warmly concerned for, is a de- 
plorable state." 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noun, in order to con- 
nect different prepositions with the same noun ; as, ''To suppose the zodiac 
and planets to be efficient o/*, and antecedent to, themselves." This, whether 
in the famihar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and should generally 
be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exactness of 
expression must take place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

Is it correct to separate the preposition ^om the noun which it governs f 
When may it be admitted f 

2. 
On these occasions, the pronojun is " They were refused entrance into, 
governed by (3.) and consequently and forcibly driven from, the 

agrees with, the preceding word," house." 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be expressed by different 
prepositions, though in conjunction with the same verb or adjective. Thus 
we sav, ''To converse viith, a person, «pon a subject, in a house," &«. 
We also say, " We are disappointed ©/"a thing," when we cannot get it, 
** and disappointed in it," when we have it, aiid find it does not answer our 
expectations. But two different prepositions mu?t be improper in the same 
i^nstructions, and in the same sentence ; as, " I'he combat between thirty 
French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difRcult to say, to which of Iwo prepositions the pre- 
ference is to be given, as both are used promiscuously, ana custom has not. 
decided in favor of either of them. We say, ** Expk^rt at," and " Expert ui 
a thing;" "Expert at finding a remedy for his nustakes;" "Expert in 
deception." 
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When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are generally the 
that are subjoined to the verbs from which the nouns are derived ; as, ** A 
compliance with,'* " to comply w^;*' '* A disposition to tyranny/* ** dis- 
posed to tyrannize.** 

Do we express different relations and different scsnse by the same, or a 
different preposition ? 

3. 
"We are often disappointed ^things, pany, but have always hitherto 

which, before possession, prom- been disappointed in that pleas- 

ised much enjoyment.** ure.*' 

' I have frequently deored their com- 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition is of great im- 
portance, we shall select a considerable number of examples of impropriety 
m the application of this part of speech. 

1st, with respect to the preposition o/l " He is resolved of going^o the 
Persian court ;** "on goine,*' ate. *' He was totally dependent of the Papa] 
crown ;** " on the Papal,'" Jtc. " To call of a person,*' and ** to wait of 
him;" "on a person," &>c. "He was eager ol recommending it to his 
fellow-citizens ;" "in recommending,'* &.c. C^is sometimes omitted, and 
sometimes inserted, after worthy ; as, " It is worthy observation,** or, " of 
observation." But it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences: " The emulation, who should serve their country best, no longer 




chiefly ^^^.^ u«^«^«o y,,. ..«.« >w.vu.w »..«. w»».»^w^.» w. .»«,«, 
"decides the fortune,*' or, '* concerning the fortune." "He found tne 
i^eatest difficulty of writing ;" '^ in wriimg." "It mi^ht have given me a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste of a thing implies actual emo^ment 
of it ; but a taste /or it, implies only a capacity for enjoyment. " This had 
a much greater share of inciting him, than any regard after his father*8 
commands ;" " share in inciting,*' and " regard., to his father's," &c. 

2d, With respect to the prepositions to and for. " You have bestowed 
your favors to the most deserving persons ;** " upon the most deserving," 
dtc. 'He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch;" " o/* havmg 
betrayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" " o/'that," &c. 
" A great change to the better;" '\for the better." " Your prejudice to 
my cause ;" '' against ^ "The EJnglish were very different people then 
to what ihey are at p'esent ;" ^^ from what,** &,c. " In compliance to the 
declaration ;" " vaith, * &.C. " It is more than they thought for ;" " thought 
o/"." '* There is no need for it ;** " q/*it.*' For is supernuous in the phrase, 
" M<Te than he knows /or." " No discouragement for the authors to pro- 
ceed ;" " to the authors,** &c. " It was perfectly in compliance to some 
pers«»ns ;** " iot(A." " The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;*' 
" diminution q^," and " derogation from.'* 

3d, With respect to the prepositions with and upon. " Reconcilins him- 
seli with the king." " Those things which have the greatest resemhlance 
with each other, frequently differ the most." " That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature." " Conformable with," &c. " The 
hiAtory of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts.** In all the above in- 
stances, it should be " to,*' instead of " wiih.** " It is a use that, perhaps, 
I should not have thought on ;** " thought o/".*' " A greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any sensible alteration upon it ;" 
" in it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could confide ;'* 
"t« whom." "He was made much on at Argos;" "much o/.** "If 
policy can prevail upon force ;*' " owt force.** " I do likewise dissent with 
the examiner ;" ''from." 

4ih, With respect to the prepositions in, from, &,c. " They should be in 




Bach ^ , 

Actions into which we are still engaged ;' * "in wVdc\\.'' "To x^axox^i Twj%%\l 

otto the favor;" ''to the favor.*' " Could \ieVia\epTO?ae^^tom>K«xc^^\^ 

•^'*""«M»» ; " " by." From seemB to b© supetiluoMJa aSv^i fo*b*xT ^ ^/"^ lA* 
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" A strict observance 
which we may now 
Neither of them shall 
make me swerve' out of t&e path ;^* '■'frtm the path.*' ** Ye blind guides, 
which strain ot a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" ii ought to be, ** whicn strain 
<wl a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it." The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the meanmg of the phrase. 

The preposiiion anum^ generally implies a number of things. It cannot 
be properly used in conjunction with the word every, which is in the singu- 
lar number ; as, ** Which is found among every species of liberty," *' The 
Opinion seenis to gain ground among every body." 

** He is resolved of going to the Persian court." Will you correct this 
sentence? "You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving per- 
sons." How should this sentence be altered ? 

** Reconciling himself with the king." What inaccuracy is there in thie 
sentence? "They should be informed in some parts of his character." 
Will you correct this sentence ? 



" She finds a difficulty of fixing her 

mind." 
" Her sobriety is no derogation to 

her understanding." 
*' There was no water, and he died 

for (1.) thirst." 
" We can fully confide on (2.) none 

but the tnily good." 
** I have no occasion of his services." 
'* Many have profited firom good ad- 
vice." 
" Many ridiculous practices have 

been brought in vogue." 
** The error was occasioned by com- 
pliance to earnest entreaty." 
' This is a principle in unison to our 

nature." 
" We should entertain no prejudices 

to simple and rustic persons." 
" They are at present resolved of 

doing theu* duty." 
" That boy is known under the name 

of the idler." 
" Though conformable with custom, 

it is not warrantable." 
" This remark is founded in truth.'* 
" His parents think on him and his 

improvements, with pleasure and 

hope.** 
" His excuse was admitted of by (3.) 

his master." 
•* What went ye out for to see ?** 
" There appears to have been a mil- 

hon men brought into the field." 
" His present was accepted of by his 

friends.** 
" More than a thousand of men were 

destroyed.** 
"It is my re(inest that he will be 

J>articular in speaking to the foi- 
owing pointB. 
'The SaxoDB reduced the greater 
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part of Britain to their own 
power.** 

He lives opposite the royal ex- 
change.*' 

Their house is situated to the north- 
east side of the road.** 

The performance was approved of 
by all who understood it." 

He was accused with having acted 
unfairly.** 

She has an abhorrence to all de- 
ceitful conduct.** 

They were some distance (4.) firom 
home, when the accident hap- 
pened." 

His deportment was adapted for 
concihating regard.** 

My father writes me very fire- 
quently.** 

Their conduct was agreeable with 
their profession.*' 

We went leisurely above stairs, and 
came hastily below. We shall 
write up Stan's this forenoon, and 
down stab's in the afternoon.** 

The politeness of the world has 
the same resemblance with 
benevolence, that the shadow 
has with its substance." 

He had a taste of such studies, and 
pursued them earnestly." 

When we have had a true taste for 
the pleasures of virtue, we can 
have no relish for those of vice." 

How happy it is to know how we 
five at times by one*s self, to 
leave one*s self m regret, to find 
one's self again with pleasure ! 
The world is then less necessary 
for us." 
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5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, when they 
follow verbs and participles of motion ; as, "I went to London ;** *' 1 am 
going to town." But the preposition at is generally used after the neuter 
verb to be ; as, ** I have been at London ;" ** I was at the place appointed ;" 
** I shall be at Paris." We likewise say, " He touched, arrived at any 
place." The preposition in is set before countries, cities, and large towns ; 
as, " He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham." But before vil- 
lages, single houses, and cities which are in distant countries, at is used ; 
as, " He lives at Hackney ;" *' He resides at Montpellier." 

It is a matter of indifference, with respect to the pronoun one another^ 
whether the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, or before 
them both. We may say, "They were jealous of one another;" or, 
" They were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ; as, excepting, respecting^ 
touching t concerning t according, ** They were all in fault excq[>t or except- 
ing him." 

' How is the preposition to used with nouns of place ? Give an example. 
Are participles ever used as prepositions ? Give an example. 

5. 

** I have been to London, after hav- and are going for Liverpool. 

ing resided a year at France ; They intend to reside some time 

and I now live at lelington." in Ireland." 
'* They have just landed in Hull, 

RVZiza xz. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions ttsually connect verbs of the same mood €nd 
tense, and nouns or pronouns of the same case. 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule may further display ite 
utility. *' If he prefer a virtuous hie, and is sincere in his professions, he 
will succeed ;" ** if he prefers." ** To deride the miseries of the unhappy, 
is inhuman ; and wanting compassion tdwards them, is unchristian ;" ** and 
to want compassion." " The parUament addressed the king, and has been 
prorogued the same day ;" ** and vxu prorogued.** *' His wealth and him 
bid adieu to each other ;" ** and he." ** He entreated us, my comrade and 
I, to live harmoniously ;" " comrade and me." '* jyiy sister and her were 
on good terms;" **and she." "We often overlook the blessings which 
are in our possession, and are searching after those which are out of our 
reach :" it ought to be " and search after." i 

" His wealth and him bid adieu to each other." Will you correct this 
■entence, and give the rule for Conjunctions t 

" Professing regard, and to act ** To be moderate in our views, and 

(1.) dinerently, discover a base proceeding temperately in the 

mind." pursuit otthem, is the best way 

•* Did he not tell me his fault, and to ensure success." 

entreated me to forgive him ?" " Between him and I there is some 

" My brother and him are tolerable disparity of years ; but none be- 

grammarians." tween him and she." 

** It he understand the subject, and ** By forming themselves on fantas- 

attends to it industriously, he can tic models, and ready to vie with 

scarcely fail of success. one another in the reigning IbK 

" You and us enjoy many privileges." Ues, the young begin with being 

'^She nnd him are very imhappily n ridiculous, and end with being 

connected. " vicious and immoral." 

/. Conjunctiona arey indeed, frequently made Xo cotov^cx ^"fi^tevvXTsvoo^ 

' teaaea of verbs ; but in these instances, lVvenom\xvaX\NQm>aB\.^wv«t^^,>i 
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not always, oe repeated, which is not necessary, though h may be done, 
under the construction to which the rule refers. We may say, '* He Ztvet 
temperately, and he should Uve temperately;" ** He may return^ but he 
tDtU not continue f^ ** She iiriM proud, though she t« now humble :** but it 
is obvious, that, in such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and 
that, by this means, the latter members of these sentences are rendeied not 
BO strictly dependent on the preceding, as those are wliich come under this 
rule. When, in the progress of a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to 
the negative form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resumed ; as, " He is rich, but he is not respectable." 
There appears to be, in general, equal reason for repeating the nominative, 
and resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is diverted by a 
change of the mood or tense. The following sentences may therefore be 
improved : ** An^er glances into the breast of a wise man, but will rest only 
in the bosom of fools;** "but nests only;" or, "buttf will rest only." 
*' Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her worth were 
really known;" ''and she would." *' The world begins to recede, and 
will soon disappear ;" '* and it will." 

Do conjunctions ever connect different moods and tenses of verbs ? What 
case must generally be repeated in such instances ? Give an example. 



** We have met with many disap- 
pointments ; and, if Ufe continue. 



1. 



shall (1.) probably meet with 
many more." 

" Rank may confer influence, but will 
(2.) not necessarily produce vir- 
tue." 

" He does not want courage, but is 
• defective in sensibiUty.' 

" These people have indeed acquired 



great riches, but do not command 

esteem." 
" pur seasons of improvement are 

short, and, whether used or not, 

will soon pass away.*' 
'* He might have been happy, and is 

now (3.) fully convinced ot it.'* 
'* Learning strengthens the mind, and 

if properly applied, will improve 

our morals too.*' 



RVXiza xzvzzz. . 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub' 
junctive, mood after them. It is a general rule, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used ; as, ^^ If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be pardoned. 
unless he repent," 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood, ** As virtue advan^^ 
so vice recedes ;" " He is healthy, because he is tern* 
perate." 

The conjunctions i/, though, unless^ except, whether^ &c., generally require 
the subjunctive mood after them; as, ** i/'thou be afHicted, repine not;" 
** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;*' '* He cannot be clean, unlets 
be wash himjaeif ;" ** No power, except it were given from above ;" 
** Whether it^ were I or they, so we preacn." B\ii «s«\v\\\fta» ^w\\c«>sdc>ssw^> 
when the sentence does not imply doMbl, «kdxnix oS. ^3Qft 'vaSi^saMc^^N ^^-^ 
" 7%ough he is poor, he is contented." ,^*.^iak 

The foUowing example may, in aonie me^svixe, qew^ v^ v\\»^^g»» ^^ 
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tinction between the subjunctiTe and the mdicative moods : " Though p» 
were divinely inspired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, witli 
supreme autnority ; though he were endued with supernatural powers, and 
could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of what he uttered, by miracles; 
yet, in compHance Mrith the way in which human nature and reasonable 
creatures are usually wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Saviour waa 
divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are positions that 
are here taken for granted, as not admitting the least doubt ; they would 
therefore have been better expressed in the indicative mood: " Though he 
woe divinely inspired ; though he was endued with supernatural powers.*' 
The subjunctive is used m the like improper manner, in the following 
example: " Thoush he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the things 
which he suffered." But. in a similar passage, the indicative, with great 
propriety, is employed to the same purpose ; '* Though he vxu rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor." 

What conjunctions generally require the subjunctive mood after them t 

" If he acquires (1.) riches, they will ** Though he were her friend, he did 

corrupt his mind, and be useless not attempt to justify her con- 

to others." duct." 

•* Though he urges me yet more " Whether he improve or not, I cao 

earnestly, I shall not comply, not determine." 

unless he advances more forcible " Though the fact be extraordinary, 

reasoi^B." it certainly did happen." 

" I shall walk in the fields to-day, " Remember what thou wert. and 

unless it rotn«." be (3.) humble." 

" As the g[overne8s were (2.) present, "O that his heart was tender, and 

the children behaved properly." susceptible ofthe woes of others." 

'* She disapproved the measure, be- '* Shall then this verse to future age 

cause It were very improper," pretend, 

*' Though he be high, he hath respect Thou wert my guide, philosopher, 

to the lowly." and friend ?" 

1. Lest and that^ annexed to a command preceding, necessarily require 
the subjunctive mood; as, "Love not sleep, Ust thou come to poverty;** 
" Reprove not a scorner, lest he hale thee ;'* " Take heed that thou speak 
not to Jacob.** 

Jf, with hu following it, when fiituritv is denoted, requires the subjunctive 
mood ; as, '' Jf\ie dobut touch the hills, they shall smoke ;*' '' If he he hut 
discreet, he will succeed.** But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified ; as, " i/, in this expression, he 
does hut jest, no offence should be taken;'* "/f she is hut sincere, I am 
happy.** The same distinction applies to the following forms of expression : 
" U he do submit, it will be fi'om necessity ;** " Though he does submit, he 
is not convinced ;'* "If thou do not reward this service, he will be discou- 
raged ;** " If thou dost heartily forgive him, endeavor to forget the offence.*' 

When do Ust and that require the subjunctive mood after them % When 
does i/ require the subjunctive ? When the indicative f 

L 
" Despise not any condition, lest it abilities, he is worthy of atteo- 

hapjftens to be your own.** tion.** 

" Let him that is sanguine take heed "If he be but in health, I am con- 

lest he mtcearrtes.** tent.'* 

" Take care that thou breakest not " If he does promise, he will certain- 

any ofthe estabUshed rules.** ly perform.** 

" If he does but (4.) intimate his de- " Though he do praise her, it is only 
sire, it will be sufficient to pro- for her beauty." 

dnce obedience.*' " If thou dost not forgi^^, perhaps 
''At the tune of bk return, if he is thou wilt not be forgiven.^' 

but expert in the business, he **1S t\io\i do sovcetcA.^ \^ck^^% the 
w^ Snd employment** trot\» ot tc^^on, %8X ^xsoot^osm- 

__£r A» do but aptidt to display his Vf." ^___ 
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S. In (he fcAowing instances, the conjunction that, expressed or understood, 
seems to be improperly accompanied with the subjunctive mood : " So much 
•he dreaded his tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament:** 
** He reasoned so artfully, that his friends would listen, and think [that] he 
were not wrong." 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it ? 

2. 

'* His confused behaviour made it rea* rebuke, that he dare not make any 

sonable to suppose that he were reply.'* 

guilty." *• His apology was so plausible, thai 

" He is so conscious of deserving the many befnended him, and thought 

he were innocent.'* 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive moods, in the same sentence, ana in the same circumstances, seems to 
be a great impropriety ; as in these instances :**//" there be but one body of - 
legislators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there will 
want a casting voice.*' **If& man have a hundred sheep, and one of them 
it gone astray,*' &.c. 

May the same conjunction have both the subjunctive and indicative mocds 
after it in the same sentence ? Give an example of this impropriety. 

3. 

•* If one man prefer a life of industry, unless he aim at reputation, or 

/ it is because he has an idea of com- hopes for some singular advan- 

fort in wealth ; if another prefers tage." 

a life of gayety, it is fi'om a like ''Though the design be laudable, and 

idea concerning pleasure." is favourable to our interest, it will 

** No one engages in that business, involve much anxiety and labour." 

4. Almost all the irregularities in the construction of any language^ have 
arisen from the ellipsis of some words which were originally inserted in the 
sentence, and made it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words now in use ; which 
will appear from the following examples : ** We shall overtake him, though 
he run ;" that is, " though he sJumld run.** " Unless he act prudently, he 
will not accomplish his purpose ;** that is, '' unless he shall act prudently." 
" If he succeed, and obtain his end, he will not be the happier lor it ;" that 
is, *' If he should succeed, and should obtain his end." These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of many of our present conjunc- 
tive forms of expression ; and to enable the student to Examine the propriety 
of using them, by tracing the words in question to their proper origin and 
ancient connections. But it is necessary to be more particular on this sub- 
ject, and therefore we shall add a few observations respecting it. 

That part of the verb which grammarians call the present tense of the sub- 
junctive mood, has a future signification. This is effected by varying the 
terminations of the second and mird persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
be evident from the following examples : *' If thou prosper, thou shouldst be 
thankful." " Unless he study more closely, he will never be learned." Some 
writers, however, would express these sentynents without those variations ; 
' ' If thou prosper est, ''^ &c. ; ' ' Unless he studies,^^ &c. ; and, as there is great 
diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few re- 
marks, to assist them in distinguishing the right application of these different 
forms of expression. It may be considered as a rule, that the changes of ter- 
mination are necessary, when these two circumstances concur : 1st, When 
the subject is of a dubious and contingent nature ; and, 2d, When the verb 
has a reference to future time. In the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : ' * If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself." 
** He has a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suffer." *' He 
will maiiAain his principles, though he lose his estate." *' V^VkR^Jcv«^^a%ftM*.'M^. 
or not, his inienrion is laudable. " If Vie be ivol v^os^^wja^V^ Hi^xinX'v^- 
pine. " '* If a man smite his servant, and he die," &.t. ^t.o^.xbl.^. I^vk 
these examples, the things signified by tVie -veiYia «ift \iitf5«t\.'MSw, ^^^^^^nj*' 
/iiture time. But in the instances wlu»b foWow , ^vai% VOTi%''» ^c^tws^^^--* 
16' , 
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■nd fher^ore a different construction takes place : *' If thou Homt vtrtuoiM* 
Ift thou art happy.'* *' Unless he meatu what he says, he is doubly faitk* 
less." " If he allowi the excellence of Virtue, he does not regard her 
precepts." ** Though he geenu to be simple and artless, he has deceived 
us." *' Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any dis* 
pute." " If thou belieyest with all thy heart, thou mayest," &c. Acts vS, 
37. There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neithw 
contingency nor futurity is denoted ; as, *' Though he excels her in know- 
ledge, she far exceeds him in virtue." *' I have no doubt of his pnncipled : 
but if he believes the truths of reli^on, he does not act according to them. 

That both the circumstances ofcontingencjr and futurity are necessary, 
as tests of the propriety of altering the terminations, will be evident, by 
inspecting the following examples ; which show that there are instances in 
which neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In the three 
examples following, contingency is denoted, but not futurity : /* If he thinka 
as he speaks, he may safely be trusted." *' If he is now disposed to it, I 
will pertorm the operation. " He acts uprightly, unless he deceives me." 
In the following sentences, futurity is signined, but not contingency. ** Aa 
soon as the sun sets, it will be cooler." *' As the autumn advances r these 
birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that the rules above 
mentioned may be extended to assert, that, in cases wherein contingency and 
futurity do not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sisnilicauon oi 
present time, or to vary its form or termination. The verb would then be in 
the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions might attend it. If these rules, 
which seem to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and the in- 
dicative moods in this tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
should have, on-this point, a principle of decision simple and precise, and 
readily applicable to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, some- 
tinies happen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many other occasions, a 
strict adherence to grammatical rules would render the language stifl' and 
formal ; but when cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression a 
different turn, than violate grammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance. 

Has the present tense of the subjunctive mood a future signification? 
How is this effected? What two circumstances should concur to render 
necessary this change of termination ? 

Should the termination be changed when futurity and contingency do not 
concur ? What mood pr form wilfthe verb then be in ? 

4. 

" Unless he learns faster, he will be Persevere until thou gainest the 

no scholar." summit: there, all is order, beauty 

*' Though he falls, he shall not be and pleasure." 

utterly cast down." ** If Charlotte desire to gain esteem 

"On condition that he comes, I will and love, she does not employ 

consent to stay." the proper means." 

* Ho V aver that affair terminates, (1.) *' Unless the accountant deceive me, 

my conduct will be unimpeach- my estate is considerably im- 

able." proved." 

*' If virtue rewards us not so soon as ** Though self-government produce 

we desire, the payment will be some uneasiness, it is light wheq 

made with interest." compared with the pain of vici- 

** Till repentance composes his mind, ous mdujgence." 

he will be a stranger to peace." " Whether he think as he speaks, 

** Whether he confesses or not, the time will discover." 

truth will certainly be discover- " If thou censure uncharitably, thow 

ed." deservest no favor." 

''If thoucensurest uncharitably, thou *' Though Virtue appear severe, she 

wilt be entitled to no favor." is truly amiable." 

Though, at tirnes, the ascent to the ** Though success he very doubtfuU 

temple of virtue appears steep it is proper that he endeavors te 

end craggy, be not discouraged. succeed." 
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5. On tho form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses of the tubjune- 
tive mood, it seems proper to make a few observations. Some writers 
express themselves in the perfect tense as follows: **If thou Aav« dctsr- 
mined, we must submit :" ** Unless he have consented, the writing will be 
void:" but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in this 
manner. The proper form seems to be, ** If thou hast determined," " Un- 
less he has consented," &.C., conformably to what we generally meet with 
in the Bible: " I have surnamed thee, though thou }tast not known me." 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. " What is the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath 
gained," &.c. Job xxvii. 8. See, also. Acts xxviii. 4. 

"If thou have determined, we must submit." How should this sen- 
fence be altered f 

5. 
" If thou have promised, be faithfid to submission, he is too generous 

to thy engagement." to exact it." 

" Though he have proved his right " Unless he have improved, he is 

unfit for the office. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet with such ex- 
pressions as these; " If thou Aad applied thyself diligently, thou wouldst 
nave reaped the advantage;" "Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;" "If thou wiU undertake the business, there is 
little doubt of success." This mode of expressing the auxiliaries does not 
appear to be warranted by the general practice of correct writers. They 
should be, hadstj shalt and wilt : and we find them used in this form, in 
the Sacred Scriptures: ** If thou hadst known," &rC. Luke xix. 47. "If 
thou hadst been here," &.c. John xi. 21. "If thou wUt^ thou canst make 
me clean." Matt. viii. 2. See, also, 2 Sam. ii. 27; Matt. xvii. 4. 

* * If thou wilt undertake the business, there is tittle doubt of success.' ' Is 
this mode of expression warranted by good authority ? How should it be 
altered ? 

6. 
" If thou had succeeded, perhaps of the measure, we shall not de- 

thou wouldst not be the happier sire thy support." 

for it." "Though thou will not acknowledge, 

" Unless thou shall see the propriety thou canst not deny the fact. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in the subjunctive 
mood, is also very frequently varied in its termination; as, "If thou loved 
him truly, thou wouldst obey him;" "Though thou did conform, thou 
hast gained nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to be impro- 
per. Our present version of the Scriptures, which we again refer to as a 
good grammatical authority in points of this nature, decides against it : " If , 
thou knewest the gift," &c. John iv. 10. " If thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See, also, Dan. v. 22. But it is pro- 
per to remark, that the form of the verb to be, when used subjunctively in 
the imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly varied from 
that which it has in the imperfect of the indicative mood ; as the learner 
will perceive by turning to the cuiijugation of that verb. 

Is the second person singular of the imperfect ever varied in its termi- 
nation in the subjunctive mood f Will you give an example f Is this varia* 
tion proper ? 

7. ^ 
" If thou gave liberally, thou wilt " Was he ever so great and opu- 

receive a Ubcral reward." lent, this conduct would debase 

•* Though thou did injure him, he him." 

harbors no resentment." " Was I to enumerate all her virtues, 

•* It would be well, if the report was it would look like flattery." 

only the misrepresentation of her " Though I was perfect, yet wouki 

enemies." I not presume." 

8. It may not be superfluous also to observe, that the auxiliaries of the po- 
tential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, do not change the termination 
of the second person singular. We properly say, * * If thou mayst or canst e^o;' * 

" 7hou*h thovimightst tire ;" " Bfnles8-tlieu«ottW«tT%«A*" "'^\l^5wi\x'«>««aA^x 
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iBun:" — vndnM, "Iflhoniiiawar(Hiiga,"&<:. Ii JB buAcI«iiI, Mi ttik pobH, 
tu sdduce Ihs KUthondes of Johnson and Lawth: — "If thou lilniUM on.; 
/(ArusH. " If th<ni wiayit. mighlil. oi eeaUit lovB ;" LatBlh. Some ftuihora 
think thai, when that expresses the moiive or end, the lerrainBtion of these 
aiuihsiies should heyaried; as, " I advise thee, (Aol thou naj beware ;" 
" He chocked thee, that ihou »Aoi(id not presume ;" butthera does not appear 
to be any ground for this eicep lion. If Ihe eipreesion of ''condition, doubt, 
coniinBency,"Ji,o. does not warrantachaneein the form of these susiliiihes, 
why should they have ii. wtien a motive or end is eipressed I The transla- 
lora of ihe Scriptures do not appear lo have made the distinciinir RoniBnJeil 

for^ '■ThoubuildeBt the wall, ilflitf- i- .l_:_ ..,_. 

'here is forgivenesa with thee, [Am 

of contingency and futurity concur, il is proper to vary the tenoinalions of the 
aecond and third peiaons aingular ; that without the concurrence of those cir- 
cumsiances, the terminaiions should not be altered ; and that ihe verb and the 
auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auiiliBrieB of the first iiiiure, un- 
Jorgo noalteralionswhalever, ejtceptthatu^in/trtof iheverbloi*, which, in 
casesdenotizigcondngency.is varied in all the peTSone of the sineu jar number. 

After perusing wbai has been advanced on this subject, it wilfbe naiuial for 
(he student lo inquire, Wbat is ihe eiteni of the eubjunctive mood r Soma 
grammarians iKink it extends only lo what is called the present tense of verba 
generally, under the circumslanceB of contingency and fuiuriiy, and lo the 
imperfect tense of the verb to be, when it denotes contingency, i.c. ; becauae 
in these lenses only, Ihe form of the verb admiis of vanalion ; and they sup- 
pose that it is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. 
it is the opmion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, 
besides ihc two cases Just mentioned, all verbs in the three past and the two 
fuiure tensBB are in the subjunctive mood, when they denote eonlinffency 
or uncertainty, though they have not any change of termination j and that, 
when coniingency is not signilied, the verb, through all iheae five tenses, 
beloiigB [a the indicauve mood, whatever conjunciion may aitend it. They 
think that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood have no refer- 
ence to change of termination, but that they refer merely lo Ihe manner of 
the being, action, or psasion signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive 
mood may as properly exist wit houi a variation of the verb, as the inlinitiva 
mood, which has no terminations diflerenl from those of the indicative. The 
decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be Ihought of much 
consequence. But the rulea which ascertain the propriety of varying or 
lull varying the lerminadons of the verb, will certainly be deemed impor- 
tani. These rules may be well observed, without a uniformity of senti- , 
meiit respecting Ihe nature and limits of the subjunclive mood.* 

Do the auxiliaiiee of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 



change Ihe terminalion of Ihe second person singular r Whe 
to varv the terminations of ihe second and third pei 
jsl Do the vefh and auiiUaries of the 



iraons smgular ef the 



au<iiliaries of ihe first future, undergo any alteration t Whal exception I 
What ia the opinion of some erBmmarians in regard to the extent of Ihe 
subjunclive mood I What is Ihe opinion of other grammarians t In whicta 
of these opiniona does the author concur I 

" Unless thou can fairly supporl Iha 
CBusa, give it up honorably." 
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^ Thoogh thou nright have ftyreseen ** Unlen thon ihould make a timely 
the danger, thou couldst not have retreat, the danger will be una 

avoideait." voidable. 

" It thou could convince him, he ** I have labored and wearied myself 
would not act accordingly." that thou may be at ease." 

** If thou would improve m know- ** He enlarged on those dangers, thU 
ledge, be diligent.'' thou should avoid them/* 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
mther expressed or understood ; as, 

ist. 7%ougk—yet, nevertheless; as, '* TTIoufh he was rich, yet for our sakes be 
became poor ;" " T%mgh powerful, he was meek." 

art.. Whether— or; as, " Whether he will go or not, I cannot tell." 

3d. FAther—or; as, ** T will either send it, or bring it myself." 

4th. ^/^ther — nor ; as, " MHther he nor I am able to compass it." 

5ih. As^-as ; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " She is as amiable as hw 
sister ; and as much respected." 

6th. As— so; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, " As the stars, so shall thy 
seed be." 

7th. As— so; expressing a comparison of quality; as, **As the one dieth, so dieth 
the other ;" " As he reads, they read." 

8th. So—as; with a verb expressing a comparison of quality; as, "To see thy 
flory, so as I have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

9th. So— as; with a negative and an adjective expressing a comparison of quanti- 
ty ; as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Cssar, nor so great a man." 

10th. So— that ; expressing a consequence ; as, " He was so fatigued, that he could 
scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may oflen be used, with nearly equal pro- 
priety. '* The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor deci- 
sive, assented to the measure.'* In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have 
been 1)etter ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former 
part of the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them ? Give examples. 

9. 

" Neither the cold or the fervid, but *' The dog in the manner would not 
characters uniformly warm, are eat the hay himself, nor suffer 

formed for friendship." the ox to eat it." 

* They are both praiseworthy, and " As far as I am able to judge, the 
one is equally (1.) deservmg as book is well written." v 

the other." ** We should faithfully perform the 

" He is not as diligent and learned trust committed to us, or ingenu- 

es his brother." ously relinquish the charge.^' 

" I will present it to him myself, or " He is not as eminent, and as much 
direct it to be given to him." esteemed, as he thinks himself 

" Neither despise or oppose what to be." 

thou dost not understand." " The work is a dull performance, 

" The house is not as commodious and is neither capable of pleasinj; 

as we expected it would be." (3.) the understanding, or the im- 

"I must, however, be so candid to agination. 

own I have been mistaken." " There is no condition so pecure, as 

" There was something so amiable, cannot admit of change." 

and yet so piercing m his look, as " This is an event which nobody pre* 
(2.) ufectea me at once with love sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 

and terror." hope for." 

** I gained a son ; " We are generally pieased with any 

And such a son as all men hailed me Uttle accomplishments of body or 

happy." mind." 

The 

uncertain, 

. .., „ ^„ , ^. „„„„»« ^, " that they 

require," olc. " There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend 

12' 
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^ consequences ; it ought to be, *' so sfuiffuine as not to a»Mreheiid«*' 
.0»\ or, "no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," &c. '* To trust in 
nim 18 no more but to acknowledge his power." " This is no other but the 
gate of paradise." In both of these instances, 6u< should be fAan. "We 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are such as 
we may reasonably expect from them what thev propose," &,c. It ought to 
be, " that we mav reasonably," ^c. " The duke had not behaved with that 
loyalty as he ou^ht to have done ;" " with which he ought." " In the order 
as they lie in his preface ;" it should be, " in order as they Ue ;" or, " in 
the order in which they lie." " Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" 
" aa cost," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonljf 
painted ;" " such a scarecrow," &c. " I wish I could do that justice to hu 
memory, to oblige the punters," &>e, ; " do sttdk justice 4is to oblige," &;c. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it t What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb f Give an ex- 
ample. When has as the force of a relative pronoun f (1.) Give an example. 



There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning witli tlie conjunctive form 
of a verb. " Were then no difference, there would be no choice.** 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes 
made use of; as, " Had be done tliis, he had escaped ;** ** Had the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had made hira 
regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution." The sentence in the common 
form would have read thus : " If the limitations on the prerogative had seen,** &e. 
" his integrity would have made him regard," 8tc 

The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun sueK has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as, " Let such as presume lo advise others, look well to their own 
conduct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let them toho presume,** &c. But when used by 
itself, this particle is to he considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 

Our language wants a a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalent to not- 
withstandinff. The words for all that seem to be too low. " The word was in the 
mouth uf every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

/n regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would do much better in the fol> 
lowing sentence : " It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from that of every other language.** 

The word except is far preferable to other than. " It admitted of no effectual cure 
other than amputation.'* Except is also to be preferred to all but. " They were 
happy, all but the stranger.'* In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is 
improperly omitted : " Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to hope." " I 
must, however, be so just ^ to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and understood ; as, " J beg you 
would come to me ;" " See thou do it not ;" instead of " that you would," " that 
thou do." But in the following, and many similar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better inserted : " Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to pps 
terity.** It should be, ** Yet it iajust that the memory," &c 
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" Be ready to succor such persons 
10^ (2.) need thy assistance." 

* The matter was no sooner pro- 
posed, but (3.) he privately with- 
drew to consider it." 

" He has too much sense and pru- 
dence than to become a dupe to 
' such artifices." 

" It is hot sufficient that our conduct 
OS far as it respects others, ap- 
pears to be unexceptionable." 

" The resolution was not the less 
fixed, thca (4.) the secret was yet 
communicated to very few." 

*' He opposed the most remarkable 
corruptions of the church of Rome, 
$0 (5.) as tJuU his doctrines were 
embraced by great numbers." 



" He gained nothing further by hk 

speech, but only (6.) to be com-. 

mended for his eloquence." 
" He has little more of the scholar 

besides the name." 
" He has little of the scholar than th« 

name." 
"They had no, sooner risen, but 

they applied themselves to their 

studies. 
" From no other institution, besidea 

the admirable o(ie of juries, could 

so great a benefit be expected." 
"Those savage people seemed ta 

have no other element but war." 
" Such men that act treacherously 

ought to be avoided." 
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SYNTAX. 

V 

" Oenmny nm the same risk as " No errors are so trivial, hut tik 
Italy had done." (1.) deserve to be corrected." 



Corresponding with Murra7*8 Grammar, 
RULE XX. 

fVhen the qualities of different things are compared, the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunC" 
tion than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the preposition^ expressed or understood ; 
as, " Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, " than I am." 
" They loved him more than me ;" that is, " more than 
they loved me." " The sentiment is well expressed by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him f that is, 
" than by him." 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
as in some other forms, may be discovered, by supplying the words that are 
not expressed ; which will be evident from the foUowmg mstances of errone- 
ous construction: "He can read better than me." "He is as good as 
her." ♦' Whether I be present or no." " Who did this ? Me." By sup- 
plying the words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear ; as, " better than I can read ;" "as good 
as she is ;" " present or not present ;" " I did it." 

" Thou art wiser than I." Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it ? 

" In some respects, we have had as " They know how to write as well 

many advantages as them ; but as him ; but he is a much better 

in the article of a good Ubrary, grammarian than them." 

they have had a greater privilege " Though she is not so learned as 

than us." him, she is as much beloved and 

•* The undertaking was much better respected." 

executed by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 

" They are much greater gainers than more shining quahties, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been committed ; a 
number of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the 
learner : " Thou art a much greater loser than me by his death." " She 
suffers hourly more than me. ** We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than us." " King 
Charles, and, more than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at 
liberty to form new schemes." " The drift of all his sermons was, to pre- 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent 
an author as him to whom it was first imputed." " A stone is heavy, and 
the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier than them both." " If the 
king give us leave, we may perform the office as well as them that do." 
In these passages, it ought to be, " /, u>«, he, they,** respectively. 

When the relative w^ immediately follows than, it seems to forni an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must be in the 
objective case ; as, " Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned," &.C. 
" Beelzebub, than whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is re- 
markable that, in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nominative case; as, "A greater king never reigned than he,'* 
that is, " than he%as.** *' Beelzebub, than he,** &c., that is, " thafi he $at.** 
The phrase than whom is, however, avoided bv.the best modem writers. 

" She suffers hourly more than me." Will you correct this sentence, 
and explain why it is wrong ? 
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1. 

betraved her companion t** " Whether he will be learned or no. 

Not me, * must depend on his application, 

//ho revealed the secrets he ought ** Charles XII. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed t" " Not Am." (1.) a more courageous person 

" Who related falsehoods to screen . never lived, appears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute of the tender sensibili- 

upon others f " Not me ; it was ties of nature." 

her.** * ' Salmasius (a more learned man than 

' There is but one in fault, and that him has seldom appeared) was 

is me." not happy at the close of Ufe." 



Oorretponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable revetitions, and to express our ideas 
in a few words^ an ellipsis, or omission of some words^ 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, •* He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man," we make use of the ellipsis, and say, '* He was a 
learned, wise and good man." 

JVJien the omission of words would obscure the sentence^ 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety^ 
thev must be expressed. In t/ie sentence, " We are apt 
to love who love us," the word them should be supplied. 
" A beautiful field and trees," is not proper language ; 
it should be, " Beautiful fields and trees," or, "A beauti- 
ful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some ex- 
amples of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

*' I gladly shunned who gladly fied. from me. Will you correct thki 
sentence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which the corrt;v.....r 
is made? 

*' I eladly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of 

ned from me." the people, truth, virtue, religion, 

' And this is (3.) it men mean by fell with him." (5.) 

distributive justice, and is proper- "The fear of death, nor hope of 

ly termed equity." life, could make him subnut to a 

'* His honor, interest, religion, were dishonest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this under- '*An elegant house and furniture 

taking." (4.) were, by this event, irrecover- 

" When so good a man as Socrates ably lost to the owner." (7.) 

1. The elhpsis of the article is thus used : " A man, woman, and child ;" 
that is, '* a man, a woman, and a child." " A house and garden ;" that is, 
'* a house and a earden." " The sun and moon;" that is, *' the sun and 
the moon." '* The day and hour;" that is, " the day and the hour." In 
all these instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it 
becomes u'lnecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observa- 
tion, when some pecuUar emphasis reauires a repetition ; as in the following 
■entence: " Not only the vear, but the day and the houw" In this case, 
the ellipsis of the last article would be improper. When a different form 
aft/ie article w reqimte, the article is also properly repeated ; as, " a houa* 
mndan orchard," instead of " a houae and oic\xaxd.*' 
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Will you giye an example of the ellipsis of the artide f is it necessary to 
repeat the article in each of these instances 7 

1. 

" These rules are addressed to none with an unimproved, or with a 

but the intelligent and the (1.) at- corrupte'i, mind.*' 

tentive." "The mote I see of hia conduct, I 

* * The gay and the pleasing are , some- like him better.* * 

times, the most insidious, and the " It is not only the duty, hut interest, 

most danserous companions." of voung persons te be studious 

-• Old age will prove a joyless and a and diligent." 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun ie frequently omitted hi the following manner : " The I»W8 
of Uod and man ;" that is, '* The laws of God and the laws of man." In 
some very emphatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used; as, 
*' Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of God;** which is more 
emphatical than " Christ the power and wisdom of God.'* 

Will you give an example* of the omission of the nount Should thii 

ellipsis always be used ? 

2. 

"These counsels were the dictates entertainment, when others leave 

of virtue, and the dictates (2.) of us." (4.) 

true honor." ** Without firmness, nothing that is 

" Avarice and cunning may acquire great can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avarice and cunning difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 

cannot^ain friends." (3.) compiished." (5.) 

"A taste for useful knowledge will "The anxious man is the votary of rich- 
provide for us a great and noble es; the negligent of pleasure.** (6.) 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following manner : "A de- 
lightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " A delightful garden and a deUght- 
ful orchard.'* " A little man and woman;*' that is, " a little man and a 
little woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought 
to. have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as proper, when 
joined to the latter substantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsifl 
should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of different num- 
bers ; as, " A ma^i^ificent house and garaens." In this case it is better to 
use another adjective ; as, ** A magnificent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective ? What rule is 
to be observed in the use of this ellipsis ? 

3. 

"His crimes had brought him into " That species of commerce v<rill pro- 
extreme distress and extreme duce great gain or loss.*' (10.) 
perplexity." (7.) " Many aays, and even weeks, pass 

" He has an affectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they "This wonderful action struck the 

live in great harmony." (8.) beholders with exceeding (11.) 

* ' We must guard against too great se- astonishment." (10.) 

verity, and facility of manner8."(9i " The people of this country possesi 

" We should often recollect what the a healthy climate and soil." (9.) 

wisest men have said and written " They enjoy also a free constitution 

concerning human happiness and and laws." (10.) 
vanity." (10.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun ; " I love and fear him ;" 
that is," I love him, and I fear him." " My house and lands ;" that is, " Mr 
house, and my lands.** In these instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphaticAl, it must not be 
used ; as, " His friends and his foes ;** " My sons and wv? d-sM.^c^et^^"' ^^ 

In some of the common forms of speech, the Te\a.^\N^ ^xotvwsxvSa 
omitte d; as, "This is the man they love,*' iTvaVeTi^ o^/'-"\\i\%^ 

,^{';^Vf!^1Ji^' ^ (^)*' virtue and of tratJ* , (.»•> \x««c\*n>ww«\^^5^^^^^v^^ 

f^^ 'T2 ''l^^^nrnffOf.^ (i.) Insert »♦ na£MngJ> ' (6.3 InUrt ^^ man, lKoi.« Uv.^Vp-"*"**^ 
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whom thejr love ;" " These are the goods they bought/* for *' These are 
ihe goods which they bought/' 

In complex sentences, it is much better to hav« the relative pronoun ex- 
pressed; as it is more proper to say, '* The posture in which I lay," thim 
•♦ In the posture I lay ;'* " The horse on which I rode, fell down," than 
** The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together ; 
and« to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each other 
¥dth great exactness. " We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be suppUed ; as, 
" We speak that which we do know, and testify that which we have seen.'* 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun? Can this ellipBis 
be properly used at all times 7 

4. 
" His reputation and his estate were " He is not only sensible and learned, 

both lost by gaming." (1.) but is religious too." (2.) 

** This intelligence not only excited "The Chinese language contains an 
our hopes, but fears too." (2.) immense number of words ; and 

" His co..Juct is not scandalous; and who would learn them must pos- 

ikat is the best can be said of it." sess a great memory." (2.) 

(3.) " Bv presumption and by vanity, we 

"This was the person whom calumny provoke enmity, and we incur 

had greatly abused, and sustained contempt." (! .) 

the mjustice with singular pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 
tience." (2.) ^ time, my troubles pressed heavily 

** He discovered some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, *' He had destroyed his constitution, 
and to him were wholly imac- by the very same errors that so 

countable." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

" The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : '* The man 
was old and crafty ;" that is, " The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
" She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, ** She was young<she 
was beautiful, and she was good." " Thou art poor, and wretched, and 
miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would nil up the ellipsis in th«i 
last sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, ^^'e choose to point out one property above the 
rest, that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied ; as, ** She 
is young and beautiful, and she is ^ood." 

" 1 went to see and hear him," tliat is, '* I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, there is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, i 
went, but likewise of the sign of the infmitive mood, which is governed by it. 

Do, did, ftave, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries 
of the compound tenses, are frequently used alone to spare the repetition of 
the verb; as, "He regards his word, but thou dost not;" that is, "dost 
not regard it." ".We succeeded, but they did not;" "did not succeed." 
** I have learned my task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They 
must, and they shall be punished ;" that is, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest? How are the auxiliaries sometimes 
usedf 

5. 

' He is temperate, he is disinterest- " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 

ed, he is benevolent ; he is an will reward all our toils, and will 

ornament to his family, and a produce effects beyond our calcu- 

credit to his profession." (5.) lation." (7.) 

"Gre/iuine virtue supposes our benev- "It is happy for us, when w© can 

olence to be strengthened, and to calmly and deliberately look back 

be conGrmed by principle." (&•) on \.\ve p^sv, titv^ c».w ^vaa^Jc^ «sl- 

ticipax© \iie ^uvvwe?^ O-^ 
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'The sacrifioesofvirtne will not only rules of virtue, not only would 

be rewarded hereafter, but re- they escape innumerable dan 

compensed even in this life." (1.) cers, but command respect from 

** All those possessed of any office, the licentious themselves." (2.) 
resigned their former commis- " Charles was a man of learning, 

sion." (2.) knowledge, and benevolence ; 

** If young persons were determined andj what is still more, a true 

to conduct themselves by the Christian/' (2.) 

6. The elUpsis of the adverb is used in the following manner : '* He 
■I)oke and acted wisely ;" that is, " He spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." 
*' Thrice I went and offered my service ;" that is, " Thrice I went, and 
thrice I offered my service." 

How is the elhpsis of the adverb used ? 

6. 
" The temper of him who is always " How a seed grows up into a tree, 
in the bustle of the world, will and the mmd acts upon the body, 

be often ruffled, and be often are mysteries which we cannot 

disturbed." (3.) explain." (5.) 

" We often commend unprudently, ** Venly there is a reward for the 
as well as censure imprudent- righteous. There is a God that 

ly." (4.) judgeth in the earth." (5.) 

7. The ellipsis ot the oreposition, as well as of the verb, is seen in the 
following mstances : ** He went into the abbeys, halls, and pubhc build- 
ings ;" tnat is, *' He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he 
went into the pubhc buildings." " He also went through all the streets an4 
lanes of the city;" that is, "through all the streets, and through all the 
lanes," &c. "He spoke to everv man and woman there;" that is, "to 
every man and to every woman. " This day, next month, last year;" 
that is, "On this day, in the next month, in tne last year." " The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, " which se^meth to him." 

Will ycu give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb t 

7. 
" Changes are almost continually gins smiled at what they blush- 

taking place, in men and in man- ed before." (5.) 

ners, m opinions and in customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
in private fortunes and 4>ubUc they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) % prompted, by any considera- 

" Averse either to contradict or tions. (5.) 

blame, the too complaisant man ' ' Censure is the tax which a man pays 

goes along with the manners that the pubhc for being eminent." (5.) 

prevail." (5.) " Reflect on the si. ♦« of human life, 

" By this habitual indeUcacy, the vir- and the societv oi nen as mixed 

with good ana with evil." (5.) 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunetwn is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, goodness, and love of their Creator;" that is, " the power, ana 
wisdom, and goodness, and love of," &,c, " Though I love him, I do not 
flatter him ;" that is, " Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction f 

8. 

'' In all stations and conditions, the " Religious persons are often unjust 
important relations take place, of ly represented as persons of 

masters and servants, and hus- romantic chs^acter, visionary 

bands and wives, and parents and notions, unacquainted with the 

children, and brothers and friends, world, unfit to hve in it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) " No rank, station, dignity of bulh, 

'* Destitute of principle, he regardea possessions, exempt men from 

neither his family, nor his mends, contributing their snare to publLc 

nor his reputation." (4.) utilviv." OS 

9. The eJUpais of the interjection is not verv commow\W,V«^^^^ "'^^^^IS^v 
times uBedjjs, " Oh, pity and shanxeV \\va\."\a, ^^ OV, v^vj^ ^,%xj»ss» - 

a.) tuaiitbret; tvrrd: (2.) IiiKcrt two word*. ^S.^ B^ejucV \.v»o v»w&«..^ ^ -^ . 

fc.; lOMrto** mrnrd f6.) Ro^t fbar «voi<)«. 17. ^ '' »\or— ^m»- -««>r •*«• 
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As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the English language, 
numerous examples of it might be given ; but only a few more can be aid- 
mitted here. 

In the followinfi[ instance, there is a very considerable one: "He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation; and if another, from another;'* that is, "He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should i;ain from another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsis : "Wo 
is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." " To let blood ;" i. e. " to let out blood." 
' To let down ;" i. e. " to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 
. e. "to walk through the space of a mile." " To sleep all night ;" i. e. 
• to sleep through all the night." " To go a fishing ;" " To go a hunt- 
ing ;" i. e. " to go on a fishing voyage or business ;" " to so on a hunting 
party.'* " I dine at two o'clock ;" i, e. " at two of the clock." " By sea, 
by land, on shore ;" i. e. " by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection? 

9. 

"Oh, my father! Oh, my friend ! how " Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 
great has been my mgratitude !" have I been to your charms !" 

(1.) (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impropriety of 
ellipsis in some particular cases. " Tne land was always possessed, during 
pleasure, by those intrusted with the command ;" it should be, " those 
persona intrusted ;" or, " those who were intrusted." " If he had read far- 
ther, he would have found several of his objections might have been spared ;" 
that is, " he would have found that several of his objections," &,c. " There 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters ;'* 
it ought to be, " nothing in which, men," and, "than in knowing." 'I 
scarcely know any part of natural philosophv would yield more variety and 
use;" It should be, "which would yield," &c. " In the temper of mind 
he was then ;" that is, " in which he then was." " The httle satisfiiction 
and consistency to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have met 
with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures ;" it 
ought to be, " which are to be found," and witich I nave met with." " He 
desired they might go to the altar together, and jomtly return their thanks 
to whom only tney were due ;" that is, "to him to whom," &c. 

" There is nothing men are more deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters." tVill you correct this sentence ? 

10. 

" That is a property most men have, " Most, if not all, the royal family 

or at least may attain." (3.) had quitted the place.' (2.) 

" Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who 

to do on the sabbath days ?" (2.) sow and reap, will rejoice to 

" The show bread, which is not lawful , gether." (4.) 

to eat, but for the priests aIone."(2.) 



Curresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RUIJB XXIL 

AH the parts of a sentence should correspond to each other : 
a regular and dependent construction^ throughout, should 
he carefully preserved. The following sentence is, there^ 
fore, inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but not so 
much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, " He was more 
beloved than Cinthio, but not so much admired.*' 

/J.) Mi4«et OO0 word. (8.) loMrt om word. {%.) \vm^ \ka«« -wotte. kv.^ \«MKVt«« 
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The fint exmmple ander this rule presents a most irregular construction, namely, 
** He was more beloved as Cinthio." The words tnore and mo vtruh are very impro- 
perly stated as having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ellipsis; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
Improper construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant. 

As the 31st rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the first view, 
appear to be too general to be useful. But, by ranging under it a number of sen- 
tences peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain the 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
panicular rules can sufficiently explain. 

*' This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be publish- 
ed;** it ought to be, "that has been, or shall be published." " He was guided by 
interests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community ;" ** dif- 
ferent /nnn;" or, *' always different from those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to them.** " Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even older 
than tradition ?'* the words " as old," and ** older," cannot have a common regimen ; 
it should be, ** as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few talents to which 
most men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;" " or which, at least, they may 
not acquire.*' " The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of 
the common law.** In this construction, the first verb is said to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law, which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the common law, 
and breaks the teeth of it,** would have been grammatical. 

" They presently grow into good humor and good language towards the crown ;** 
"grow into good language," is very improper. "There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are, 
always ready," &c. We say properly, ** A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of 
private hatred;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, "he acta out of 
filthy lucre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the word kindness 
requires to be followed by either to or far^ and cannot be construed with the preposi- 
tion o/. " Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I have done 
this evening :** the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," " as 
I have done this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for as; " or suffered 
balf the uneasiness that I have done ;" or else, "half so much uneasiness as I have 
sufilered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such ae 
are hardly consistent with one another : " How much soever the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable prospect of future times.'* The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form : " T%ough the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of," Sec, 

" Oh I shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; in 
whose hands is wickedness, and their right hand is filll of gifts." As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction and^ was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, the 
relalive whose should have been used instead of the possessive their; namely, " and 
whose right hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye iKVih not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
"Neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things,** &c. would 
have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very 
proper to say, " altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say. ** retaining them into all the varieties;" and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaining, altering^ 
and compounding are participles, each of which equally refers to and governs the 
subsequent noun, those images; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by disjoining the participle retatntn^ from the other two participles, in this way: 
" We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;'* or, 
perhaps, better thus: " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming them into all the varie- 
ties of picture and vision." 

Why is the first example under this rule inaccurate f ** This dedication 
may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be published." Will 
you point out the inaccuracies in this sentence, and correct them ? 

16* 
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Several alterations and additions 
have been made to the work/' (1.) 

The first proposal was essentiaJly 
different, and inferior to the se- 
cond." (2.) 

He is more bold and active, but not 
so wise and studious as his com- 
panion." (3.) 

Tliou hearest the sound of wind, 
but thou canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth." 

Neither has he, nor any other per- 
sons, suspected so much dissimu- 
lation." (4.) 

'3'he court of France or England 
was to have been the umpire. (5.) 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign 
commodities were plenty in Eng- 
land." (6.) 

There is no talent so useful towards 
success in business, or which puts 
men more out of the reach ot ac- 
cidents, than that qudlity gener- 
ally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is, in common lan- 
guage, called discretion." (7.) 

The first project was to shorten dis- 
course, by cutting polysyllables 
into one." (8.) 

I shall do all I can to persuade 
others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have." (9.) 

The greatest masters of critical 

' learning differ among one an- 
other.'' 

Micaiah said. If thou certainly re- 
turn in peace, then hath not the 
Lord spoken by me." (10.) 

I do not suppose, that we Britons 
want a genius, more than the 
rest of our neighbors." (10.) 

The deaf man whose ears were 
opened, and his tongue loosened, 
doubtless glorified the great Phy- 
sician." (11.) 



" Groves, fields, and meadows are, at 
any season of the year, pleasant 
to look upon ; but never so much 
as in the opening of the spring.* 
(12.) 

*• The multitude rebuke them, hecaut 
they should hold their peace." 

*' The intentions of some of^these phi> 
losophers, nay, of many, might 
and probably were ^ood." (13.) 

*' It was an unsuccessful undertak- 
ing ; which, although it has failed, 
is no objection at all to an enter- 
prise so well concerted." (14.) 

*' The reward is his due, and it has 
already, or will hereafter be given 
to him." (15.) 

*' By intercourse with wise and expe- 
rienced persons, who know the 
world, we may improve and rub 
off the rust of a private and retir- 
ed education." (16.) 

" Sincerity is as valuable, and even 
more valuable, than knowledge." 
(17.) 

" No person was ever so perplexed, 
or sustained the mortification8,'as 
he has done to-day." (18.) 

"The Romans gave not only the 
freedom of the city, but capacity 
for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany." 
(19.) 

" Such writers have no other standard 
on which to form themselves, ex- 
cept what chances to be fashion- 
able and popular." (20.) 

** Whatever we do secretly, shall be 
displayed and heard in the clear- 
est light." (21.) 

" To the happiness of possessing a 

Serson of so uncommon m^t, 
loethius soon had the satisfaction 
of obtaining the highest honor his 
country could bestow." 



'(!.)« TM* work has neeivtd,^ ke. (2.) « toot inferiar to tht teeond. and-fram «." (3.) - oeftM 

MonM*." (4.) Inert<«AaM." {S.)'*orthatof.» (&) •««/enft/uJL" (7.) laaert " nur^ 

•ad **%oMeh." (8.) '* by ndueing~-to vxrrdt ofoM lyttaiU.^ (9.) Insert a partidpleb (la) B»> 

Jaet one word. (11.) Inert two words, tad releet one. (12.) Insert " to." (13.) Insert <* Aow teen.* 
n<,)»th*faiiunef*chiehii,h(nBner.* (15.) Insert •^kssn." (16.) End with. '<arM(rttftq0r<t»nMC* 
In.; «« knoiotoc^V, owL" flS.) Insert '"ten" for "dsnc,» aod end with ''nick morMbmUom,' 

m.) « Ms inhabitortlt o/." (10.) IUd«( one word. (21.) ^ diipla^ in tht cUarttt.- 



PROSODY. 



Prosody consista of two parts : the former teaches the true pro* 
PDNciATioN of words, comprising accent, quantitt» BMPHAflia, 
PAUSE, and tons; the latter, the laws of versification. 



OF PRONUNCIATION. 

OF ACCENT. ^ 

AccBKT is the lajring of a peculiar stress of the voice on a certain letter or 
syllable in a word, that it may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
firom them ; as, in the word presume, the stress of the voice must be on the 
letter », and second syllable sume, which take the accent. 

OF QUANTITY. 

The QUANTITY of a syllable is that time which is occupied in pronouncing 
it. . It is considered lono or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the vowel, which occa- 
sions it to be slowly joined in pronunciation with the following letter; as, 
JiUlf tale, mood, house, feature, 

A syllable is short, wnen the accent is on the consonant, which occasions 
the vowel to be quickly joined to the succeeding letter ; as, &nt, bonnH, hiingh'. 

A long syllable generallv requires double toe time of a short one in pro- 
nouncing it ; thus mdte ana n6le should be pronounced as slowly again as 
m2( and not. 

OF EMPHASIS. 

By EMPHASIS is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we 
distinguish some word or words on which we design to lay a particular stress, 
and to show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be ^tinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as 
by a greater stress. ^ 

OF PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of, the 
▼oice, during a perceptible, and m many cases, a measurable space of time. 

OF TONES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses, consisting in the 
Xtodidation of the voice, the notes or variations which we employ in the 
expression of our sentiments. 



OF VERSIFICATION. 



Versification is the arrangement of a certain number and variety of 
lyllahles, according to certain Taws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse to tbe Uik 
lound of another. 

What M proaodT ? How mut\i toot* Xim* to» Vda V«««<»^1*^^ ^ 

Wb^ttMMxeat? Wbst !■ the qoaatityrf a iTll«.b\e> \nnt»7\\»b\ew»»v^^*»»«.*^;^ «»^ ^^^^^^^ ^g^^^i^Vi. 

tn^ u a vowel or arllabh ]oag ? Wbao «bof\ ? CiWa p\va«\»> VJ\a.\. Kr« v»»»»^ >N w. »*^ 

mmplM of each. ^en\«ca,^orl VAj»X\»x^T«*^ VN^'VN 
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OP POETICAL FEET. 

A certain namber of syllables connected form a foot. They are called 
/eet, because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along through 
thA verse in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and are 
reducible to eight kinds — four of two syllables, and four of three — as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee, — ^ A Dactyl, — ^ ^ 

An Iambus, ^ — An Amphibrach, ^ — ^ 

A Spondee, — — x An Anapaest, ^ *- — 

A Pyrrhic, ^ ^ A Tribrachf '-^ ^ ^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented ; ai, 
** Hateful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; as, 
" Betr&y, consist." ' 

A Spondee has both, the words or syllables accented ; as, " The pftle 
mOGnjT 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, '* 5n th< tall 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented; 
as, '* Laborer, pbssYble." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the mid- 
dle one accented; as, '* Delightful, domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two fifst syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, " C5ntravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, " Niimer&ble, conquer* 
able." 

Some of these may be denominated principal feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefiy formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary feet, becauM 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition into sen- 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double 
that of the comma ; the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the 
Period, double that of the colon. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between them. 

Rule L — With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other, that, in general, no points 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord is tho 
beginning of wisdom." ** Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the nominative 
case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause im 
mediately before the verb ; as, *' The good taste of the present age, has not 
allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English language." " To b« 
totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

Wlai coDsiitutes a portical foot, and why ia it so What is punctuation ? What doe* the comnui repr^ 

aJJedP Of hovr aia.ny syllMea da povWcsA ift,\. am- lent? the semicolon ? thecoloo? the period? 
tut? How wany kiad$ of feet are rtiore, and what Hov» »ttvecr»TOmavflfeA> 

»ntheff IVbat i$ i Trochee f an lambas? a Spoa- "T\\e teatot \Yvc\joTA'tt<Sx«\«5«iia\T»^^«A -wViftiamb^ 

•«»/ » Pyrrbic? « Dactyl? an Amphibrach? an Does tlua senrentc t«\u\t« «l ^jbr \\x \0 V«'{\'^«% 

J^'^P^^ * Tribrach? Will you ffive an examiils gWelheruVe tot %ei\V«vcw c* VXw* VwA> " \\» ««A 

tL^HZlI ^^'^^ *" c*"*' prittcipal feet > Wh ch taste of the v^oftax wge^wv^ox ^\ox.tA ^ ^ajjfi^ 
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R\ Li 2. — When the connection of the different parts of a simple sentence, 
is interrupted by an imperfeci phrase, a comma is usually introduced before 
the begioning and at the en J of the phrase ; as, "I remember, with grati- 
fwdc, hk goodness to me." " His work is, in many respects, very imper- 
fect." •* It is, therefore, not much approved." But when the interruptions 
are slight and unimportant, the comma is better omitted ; as, ** Flattery is 
certainly pernicious.** *' There is furdy a pleasure in beneficence." 

Rule 3. — When two or more nouns occur in the same construction, they 
are parted by a comma; as, " The husband, wife, and children, suffered ex 
tremely." " They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in trade." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard to two nouns 
closely connected by a conjunction; as, "Virtue and vice form a strons 
contrast to each other." ** Libertines call reUgion bigotry or superstition. 
If the parts connected are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the 
conjunction is expressed; as, "Romances may be said to be miserable 
rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil." 

Rule 4. — Two or more adjectives, belon^n^ to the same substantive, 
are likewise separated by commas; as, "Flam, honest truth wants no 
artificial covering." '* David was a brave, wise, and pious man." 

But two adjectives immediately^ connected by a conjunction, are not sepa- 
rated by a comma ; as, " Truth is fair and artless." " We must be wise 
or foolish : there is no medium." 

Rule 5. — Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and im- 
mediately following one another, are also separated by commas ; as, " Vir- 
tue supports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." " In a letter we may 
advise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss."- 

Tviro verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an exception to 
the rule ; as, " The studv of natural history expands and elevates the mind." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule and exception. 

Rule 6. — Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding each other, must 
be separated by commas; as, "We are fearfully, wonderfully framed." 
*' We must aet prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

When two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as, " Some men sin deUberately and presumptuously." 

Rule 7. — V/hen participles are followed by something that depends upon 
them, they are generally separated from the rest of the sentence by commas; 
as, "The king, approving the plan, put it in execution." "His talents, 
formed for great enterprises, could not fail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Rule 8.— When a conjunction is parted by a phrase or sentence from the 
verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase has usually a comma at 
each extremity; as, "1'hey set out early, and, before the dawn of day, 
arrived at the destined place." 

Rule 9. — Expressions in a direct address are separated fi'om the rest of 
.he sentence by commas; as, '^ My son, give me thy heart." "I am 
obliged to you, my friends, for your many favors." 

Rule 10. — The case absolute, and the mfinitive mood absolute, are sepa- 
rated by commas fi'om the body of the sentence ; as, " His father dying, 
he succeeded to the estate." " At length, their ministry performed, and 
race well run, they left the world in peace." " To confess the truth, I was 
much in fault." 

Rule 11.— Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns in the 
tame case, by way of exphcation or illustration, when accompanied with ad- 
juncts, are set off by commas; as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was 

wntence kdmit of a p«uae ? If lo, where, and what ii state what points shnnid be placed in this sentence, 

the rule 7 "I remember with gratitude his goadntm and the rule for it? State the exceptions. 
lo me." WUI yon sUte how this sentence iibnuld be " The king approving the plan, put it in execution.* 

pointed, and the role for it? Will yon slate the ex- Will jrou state how this sentence should be pointed, 

eeption to this rule? and the rule for it? 

"Plain honest troth wants no artificial covering.** "They set out early and befot«t.bft4.vw*.^\ %*!!«« 

Will you sUte bow this sentence should be pointed, rived a.t Uve AwWmA. v^»«»-^ '^^'^'^'^ '}^ *^ - 1^^ 

and the role for It ? What exception is there to this tot povn^vn^ Viva «NCi\iw)«a^ %>A «!^i«k% ^ "»- "«««»» 

nle? ^^Virtae fopports in adversity, moderates in Itind') -aavt^.^A^tfb'vOA 

frotperitj.*' WiU yoa state how this sentence sbouAd *» M-j «Mi tci\« m* v\« 'tea*^ ^ «». — 



k pointed, tad Ou rule for it ? State Uie esoeptiona lo wnuUnc \:tx\% «n&x«Q«»> cwcivSkm *«»■ 

IWsmte. *^ HYaxA VYia »pa*'^« ** .^^.-T^vVk. ^I«a> 

«Ws are tmttuUy, woodMrfaUy iiMd«.>* Will you toT \i» wmi^ wA Yb.««v«o«^ 
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learn :'*-— and not. ** If thou may or can go"iLc. It is suAdent, on cMb poiaiM 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth : — ** If thou ghnUdst go ;' 
Johnton. " If thou mayst, mightstj or couldst love ;'* Lowth. Some authors 
think that, when that expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiUaries should be varied ; as, ** I advise thee, that thou tnay beware ;*' 
** He checked thee, that thou should not presume ;" but there does not appear 
to be any ground for this exception. If the expression of *^ condition, doubt, 
contingency, ''&c. does not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, 
why shoula they have it, when a motive or end is expressed 7 The transla- 
tors of the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction contended 
for. " Thou buildest the wall, that thou mayst be thev king." Neh. vi. 6. 
" There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be feared." Ps. cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it appears, that, with re- 
spect to what is termed the present tense of any verb, when the circumstances 
of contingency and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular ; that without the concurrence of those cir- 
cumstances, the terminations should not be altered ; and that the verb and the 
auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the first future, un- 
iorgo no alterations whatever, except the imperfect of the verb to bcj which, in 
cases denoting contingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 

After perusing what has been advanced on tnis subject, it will be natural for 
the student to inquire. What is the extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some 
grammarians think it extends only to what is called the present tense of verbs 
generally, under the curcumstances of contingency and futurity, and to the 
imperfect tense of the verb to 6e, when it denotes contingency, &c. ; because 
in these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; and they sup- 

fose that it is variation merely which constitutes the distinction of mooas. 
t is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,) that, 
besides the two cases iust mentioned, all verbs in the three past and the two 
future tenses are in tne subjunctive mood, when they denote contingency 
or uncertainty, though they have not any change of termination; ana that, 
when contingency is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, 
belongs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend it. They 
think that the definition and nature of the subjunctive mood have no refer- 
ence to change of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner of 
the being, action, or passion signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive 
mood may as properly exist without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive 
mood, which has no terminations difierent from those of the indicative. The 
decision of this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought of much 
consequence, out the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying or 
not varying the terminations of the verb, will certamly be deemed impor- 
tant. These rules may be well observed, without a uniformity of senti- 
ment respecting the nature and Umits of the subjunctive mood.* 

Do the auxiharies of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunctive, 
change the termination of the second person singular f When is it proper 
to vary the terminations of the second and third persons singular ef the 
*)resent tense ? Do the vefb and auxiliaries of the past tenses, and the 
auxiliaries of the first fixture, undergo any alteration f What exception I 
What is the opinion of some grammarians in regard to the extent of the 
subjunctive mood ? What is tlie opinion of other grammarians 7 In which 
of these opinions does the author concur 7 

8. 

** If thou may share in \aa labors, be ** Unless thou can fairly support tha 

thankful, and do it cheerfully." cause, give it up honorably." 

» '---- — — — - - 

• We have ttated. for tbe ■tudent'i inlbrmatioa, the different opinioas of gnunnuriaiu, reipectins the Enflnk 
mfcjunctive mood ; Firtt, that vrhich rappotet there » no weh mood in our lanf^uage ; Secondly, tb;it vrhtch ex- 
tends it no brther (han the Tariations or the verb extend ; Thirdly, that which we nave adopted, and explainiMl 




ingismeot we Dave gtvea, vriui one variaiion, nameiy, inai oi aHigning lo ine nni leoae oi ui« MiBjuncnTr, 
ttro iortaa — t$t. Out wbicb aimplj deaotea coot'tngency : ta, ^ It \>« denru it, I will perform the operatkm :> 
ibMt tM, if be now deaires it : Sdly, that which denotca boOi coa^ttgetttv^vA l^VinXi •, >a,;' \t V« dcttrc it, I will 
Perfyra tbe opentioa ;» that ii, »« If he ahoald hereafter deaVra xt." TYi\» \mX ^ti oij^ wtovw«\w wrA 
Sl^taa the merit of readeriag the whole ayatem of tbe mooda cooiiaVB&XuA Tn?i^»J \ ^ ^'•^Kf^J^fS'^SSS 
Moy other to tbe de£mUoa of the wibjonetkve, mad ol ikA teUTdns \o ^,^?^*^ T .Sr^ ^^ 

*'/rf«'A in -inenid with Itm flmpHeltr «ad »rtwc^ Wrtngi %»> ^*w*^ hII^bm %i«m* 
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"^ Thouffh (bou ndght have (bnmeen 
the danger, thou couldst not have 
avoideait." 

" It thoa could convince him, he 
would not act accordingly." 

" If thou would improve m know- 
ledge, be diligent. ' 



** Unlen thou ihoukl make a timely 

retreat, the danger will be una 

voidable. 
" I have labored and wearied myself 

that thou may be at ease." 
" He enlarged on those dansers, thai 

thou should avoid them/* 



9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions belonging to them, 
either expressed or imderstood ; as, 

1st. Tkougk—yet, neverthelets ; as, " Thomgh he was rich, ytt for our sakes be 
kecame poor ;" " Thmi%h powerful, he was meek." 

2d. . Whether— itr ; as, " Whether he will go or not, I cannot tell." 

3d. Either— or; as, " I will eUher send it, or bring it myself." 

4th. Jflnther—nor ; as, ** JWttAer he nor I am able to compass it." 

5tb. As— as ; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, ** She is a» amiable a* her 
sister ; and as much respected." 

6th. As—»o; expressing a comparison of equality ; as, ** Am the stars, »o shall thy 
seed be." 

7th. As— so; expressing a comparison of quality ; as, ** As the one dieth, so dieth 
the other ;" " As he reads, they read." 

8th. So— as ; with a verb expressing a comparison of quality ; as, " To see thy 
glory, so asl have seen thee in the sanctuary." 

9th. So— as; with a negative and an a<iijective expressing a comparison of quanti- 
ty ; as, " Pompey was not so great a general as Cesar, nor so ereat a man." 

10th. So— that ; expressing a consequence ; as, " He was so fatigued, that he could 
scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with nearly equal pro- 
priety. " The king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous nor deci- 
sive, assented to the measure." In this sentence, or would, perhaps, have 
been ])ctter ; but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former 
part of the sentence, and, therefore, gives more emphasis to the expression. 

Are there any conjunctions which have correspondent conjunctions belong- 
ing to them f Give examples. 



9. 



" The dog in the manner would not 
eat the hay himself, nor sufier 
the ox to eat it." 

'* As far as I am able to judge, the 
book is well written." ^ 

"We should faithfully perform the 
trust committed to us, or ingenu- 
ously relinquish the charge. 

" He is not as eminent, and as much 
esteemed, as he thinks himself 
to be." 

"The work is a dull performance* 
and is neither capable of pleaong 
(3.) the understanding, or the im- 
agination. 

" There is no condition so Beciire, u$ 
cannot admit of change." 

'* This is an event which nobody pre- 
sumes upon, or is so sanguine to 
hope for." 

" We are generally pteased with any 
little accomplishments of body or 
mind." 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly and in pairs. The 
IblloMrins are examples of this impropriety^ : '• The relatiori4«t^^a>as\«c«tN»fflv> 
as that they require a great deal of exammaiivoTv" \\. %\vovi\!^\*fe>^'' ^^^**** "^^^^x 
require," dtc. " There was no man so aangvmie, -wVio ^^ xvnx «^^«Q«^ 



" Neither the cold or the fervid, but 

characters uniformly warm, are 

formed for friendship." 
* They are both praiseworthy, and 

one is equally (1.) deservmg as 

the other." 
"He is not as diligent and learned 

as his brother." 
" I will present it to him myself, or 

direct it to be given to him." 
"Neither despise or oppose what 

thou dost not understand." 
" The house is not as commodious 

as we expected it would be." 
"I must, however, be so candid to 

own I have been mistaken." 
" There was something so amiable, 

and yet so piercing m his look, as 

(2.) aiTectea me at once with love 

and terror." 
— — — " I gained a son ; 
And such a son as all men hailed me 
happy." 
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■ODM SI consequences ; it ought to be, *' so sanffuine as not to apwehendt'* 
&C. ^ or, *' no man, how sanguine soever, who aid not," &c. " To trust in 
him 18 no more but to acknowledge his power.'* " This is no other but the 
gate of paradise." In both of these instances, iut should be than. *' Wo 
should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are such as 
we may reasonably expect from them what they propose," &c. It ousht to 
be, '* that we may reasonably," &c. " The duke had not behaved with that 
loyalty as he ought to have done ;" " with which he ought." " In the order 
as they lie in his preface ;" it should be, *' in order as they lie ;" or, " in 
the order in which they He." ** Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" 
*' as cost," &c. '* If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now commonly 
painted ;" '* stu^ a scarecrow," &>c. " I wish I could do that justice to hu 
memory, to oblige the psdnters," &e. ; " do fttcft justice ^os to oblige," &;c. 

Will you repeat this Note, and give an example under it f What is said 
of sentences beginning with the conjunctive form of the verb ? Give an ex- 
ample. When has as the force of a relative pronoun ? (1.) Give an example. 



There is a peeuUar neataeas in a sentence beginning with the conjunctiva form 
of a verb. " fFere there no difference, there would be no choice.** 

A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a sentence, is sometimes 
made use of; as, ** Had he done this, he httd escaped ;** ** Had the limitations on the 
prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had made him 
regard as sacred the boundaries of the constitution." The sentence in the common 
form would have read thus : ** If the limitations on the prerogative had seen," &,e. 
" his integrity would have made him regard," &c 

The particle m, when it is connected with the pronoun suek, has the force of a 
relative pronoun ; as, " Let such as presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct ;" which is equivalent to, " Let them vho presume," ice. But when used by 
itself, this particle is to he considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 

Our language wants a a conjunction adapted to a familiar style, equivalent to rwt- 
withstandinff. The words for all that seem to be too low. " The word was in the 
mouth uf every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret." 

fn regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would do much better in the fol> 
lowing sentence : " It cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs 
from tiiat of every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. " It admitted of no eifHctual cure 
other than amputation." Except is also to be preferred to aU but. " Tliey were 
happy, all but the stranger." In the two following phrases, the conjunction a$ is 
improperly omitted : '* Which nobody presumes, or is so sanguine to liope." " I 
must, however, be so just ^ to own." 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and understood ; as, *' J beg you 
would come to me ;" " See thou do it not ;" instead of " that you would," " that 
thou do." But in the following, and many similar phrases, this conjunction were 
much better inserted : " Yet it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to pps 
terity." It should be, ** Yet it in just that the memory," &c 

10. 

" Be ready to succor such persons *' He gained nothing further by hit 

who (2.) need thy assistance." Speech, but only (6.) to be com*. 

' The matter was no sooner pro- mended for his eloquence." 

posed, but (3.) he privately with- " He has little more of the scholar 

drew to consider it." besides the name." 

" He has too much sense and pm- " He has little of the scholar than th« 

dence tJian to become a dupe to name." 

' such artifices." "They had no, sooner risen, but 

** It is hot sufficient that our conduct they applied themselves to their 

OS far as it respects others, ap- studies. ' 

pears to be unexceptionable." " From no other institution, besidea 

The resolution was not the less the admuable ope of juries, could 

fixed, that (4.) the secret was yet so great a benefit be expected." 

communicated to very few." " Those savage people seemed to 

' He opposed the most remarkable have no other element but war." 

<vrrz7/?riOi75of(he church of Rome, "Such men that act treacherously 

so (5.) as that his doctrines were ougVil lo \ie wovdad." 

embraced by great numbers." 
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V 

" Oemnny itm the same risk as " No errors are so trivial, but tBey 
Italy liad done." (1.) deserve to be corrected." 

BnXaB zzxz. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
RULE XX. 

JVhen the qualities of different things are compared^ the 
latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the conjunct 
tion than or as, but agrees with the verb, or is governed 
by the verb or the preposition^ expressed or understood ; 
as^ " Thou art wiser than I ;'* that is, " than I am." 
" They loved him more than me ;" that is, " more than 
they loved me." " The sentiment is well expressed by 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;" that is, 
" than by him." 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the preceding as well 
as in some other forms, may be discovered, by supplying the words that are 
not expressed ; which will be evident from the foUowmg mstances of errone- 
ous construction : **He can read better than me." ** He is as good as 
her." " Whether I be present or no." ** Who did this ? Me." By sup- 
plying the words understood, in each of these phrases, their impropriety 
and governing rule will appear ; as, " better than I can read ;" '* as good 
as she is ;" " present or not present ;" '* I did it." 

" I'hou art wiser than I." Will you parse /, and repeat the rule for it t 

" In some respects, we have had as " They know how to write as well 

many advantages as them ; but as nim ; but he is a much better 

in the article of a good library, er&mmarian than them." 

they have had a greater privilege " Though she is not so learned as 

than us." him, she is as much beloved and 

" The undertaking was much better respected." 

executed by his brother than he." " These people, though they possess 

" They are much greater gainers than more shining qualities, are not so 

me by this unexpected event." proud as him, nor so vain as her." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been committed ; a 
number of which is subjoined, as a further caution and direction to the 
learner : *' Thou art a much greater loser than me by his death." ** She 
suffers hourly more than me.*° ** We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were oblie;ed to the same proportion more than us." ** King 
Charles, and, more than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at 
liberty to form new schemes." '* The drift of all his sermons was, to pre- 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose 
shoes he was not worthy to bear." *' It was not the work of so eminent 
an author as him to whom it was first imputed." ** A stone is heavy, and 
the sand weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier than them both." *' If the 
king give us leave, we may perform the ofiice as well as them that do." 
In tnese passages, it ought to be, " /, loe, Ae, they,^* respectively. 

When the relative v)h> immediately follows than^ it seems to form an ex- 
ception to the 29th Rule ; for, in that connection, the relative must be in the 
objective case ; as, " Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned," &c. 
"Beelzebub, than whomy Satan excepted, none higher sat," &c. It is re- 
markable that, in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, it would 
be in the nominative case ; as, "A greater king never reigned than he,'* 
that is, " thanheloas." ** Beelzebub, than Ac," &c., that is, " tl«MvK»%ox!* 
The phrase than tohom is, however, avoided \>n \\ve\ift%\.TaQ^«tvv'««x>^««»« 

" She Buffen hourly more than me." W^-jom. wsrt^^x ^Css» ^eoiK^^-ti*^^ 
Mnd explain why it is wrong t 

(1.) •*thattlMvte««t<" 
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' Who betrayed her companion f*' " Whether he will be learned or no, 

*' Not me. must depend on his application. * 

" Who revealed the secrets he ought ** Charles All. of Sweden, than who 

to have concealed f" " Not Atm." (10 a more courageous person 

" Who related falsehoods to screen . never Uved, appears to have been 

herself, and to bring an odium destitute of tne tender sensibili 

opon others f " Not me ; it was ties of nature." 

Aer." '*Salmasius(amore learned man than 

' There is bnt one in fault, and that him has seldom appeared) was 

is me." not happy at the close of Ufe." 

BnXaB zzz. 

Corresponding with Murray's Grammar, 
EULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our ideas 
in a few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some tvords, 
is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, " He was a 
learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man," we make use of the ellipsis, and say, " He was a 
learned, wise and good man/' 

ffhen the omission of words would obscure the sentence, 
weaken its force, or be attended with an impropriety, 
they must be expressed. In tfie sentence, " We are apt 
to love who love us," the word them should be supplied. 
" A beautiful iSeld and trees," is not proper language ; 
it should be, " Beautiful fields and trees," or, "A beauti- 
ful field and fine trees." 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less elliptical ; some ez< 
unples of which may be seen iinder the different parts of speech. 

'* I gladly shunned who gladly fled, from me. Will you correct this 
■entence, and repeat the latter part of Rule XXX, by which the corrcvv^^.r 
is made? 

" I gladly shunned (2.) who gladly fell a victim to the madness of 

fled from me." the people, truth, virtue, religion, 

' And this is (3.) it men mean by fell with him." (5.) 

distributive justice, and is proper- "The fear of death, nor hope of 

ly termed equity." life, could make him submit to a 

" His honor, interest, religion, were dishonest action." (6.) 

all embarked in this under- "An elegant house and furniture 

taking." (4.) were, by this event, irrecover- 

" When so good a man as Socrates ably lost to the owner." (7.) 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used : " A man, woman, and child ;" 
that is, "a man, a woman, and a child." ** A house and garden ;" that is, 
" a house and a garden." " The sun and moon ;" that is, *' the sun and 
the moon." ** The day and hour;" that is, *• the day and the hour." In 
idl these instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition of it 
becomes u'inecessary. There is, however, an exception to this observa- 
tion, when some peculiar emphasis requires a reoetition ; as in the following 
lentence : " Not only the vear, but the day ana the houit" In this case, 
tbe ellipaJB of the last article would be improper. When a different form 
€>ftbe article ia requisite, the article U also pToperly repeated ; as, "a hooae 
^nd a» orcbard, " instead of * * a house and oic\iaxd " 
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Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the artvie t Is it necessary to 
repeat the article in each of these instances 7 

1. 

** These rules are addressed to none with an unimproved, or with a 

but the intelligent and the (1.) at- corrupted, mind." 

tentive." ** The mo*e I see of hia conduct, I 

" The gay and the pleasing are, some- like him better." 

times, the most insidious, and the ** It is not only the duty, but interest, 

most dangerous companions." of young persons te be studiout 

"Old age will prove a joyless and a and diligent." 
dreary season, if we arrive at it 

2. The noun is frequently omitted hi the following manner : " The laws 
of I Jod and man ;" that is, " The laws of God and the laws of man." la 
some very emphatical expressions, the ellipsis should not be used; as, 
••Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of God;" which is mora 
emphatical than " Christ the power and wisdom of God." 

Will you give an example* of the omission of the noun t Should this 

elhpsis always be used t '' 

2. 

"These counsels were the dictates entertainment, when others leave 

of virtue, and the dictates (2.) of us." (4.) 

true honor." •' Without firmness, nothing that if ^ 

" Avarice and cunning may acquire great can be undertaken ; that is 

an estate, but avarice and cunning difficult or hazardous, can be ac- 

cannot gain friends." (3.) complished." (5.) 

"A taste for useful knowledge will "The anxious man is the votary of rich- 
provide for us a great and noble es; the negligent of pleasure." (6.) 

3. The elHpsis of the adjective is used in the following manner: " A de- 
lightful garden and orchard ;" that is, •• A delightful garden and a delight- 
ful orchard." " A Httle man and woman;" that is, '* a little man and a 
little woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the ac(jective ought 
to. have exactly the same signification, and to be quite as proper, when 
joined to the latter substantive aa to the former ; otherwise tne ellipsis 
should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of difierent num- 
bers ; as, "A magnificent house and garaens." In this case it is better to 
use another adjective ; as, " A magnincent house, and fine gardens." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the adjective ? What rule ii 
to be observed in the use of this ellipsis ? 

3. 

"His crimes had brought him into " That species of commerce will pro- 
extreme distress and extreme duce great gain or loss." (10.) 
perplexity." (7.) ** Many days, and even weeks, pass 

*' He has an affectionate brother, and away unimproved." (10.) 

an affectionate sister, and they "This wonderful action struck the 

live in great harmony." (8.) beholders with exceeding (11.) 

* ' We must guard against too great se- astonishment." (10.) 

verity, and facility of manners."(9.i * ' The people of this country possess 

" We should often recollect what the a healthy climate and soil." (9.) 

wisest men have said and written " They enjoy also a free constitution 

concerning human happiness and and laws." (10.) 
vanity." (10.) 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the prtmoun : " I love and fear him ;" 
that is,*^ I love him, and I fear him." " My house and lands ;" that is, " Mir 
house, and my lands." In these instances, the ellipsis may take place with 
propriety ; but if we would be more express and emphaticAl, it must not be 
used ; as, " His friends and his foes ;" ** My sons and wv^ <W^X'«'^^'' 

In some of the common forms of apeecVv, \\ia t^i^ja'^^ Y^wvwixvS&^«oa8^ 
omitte d; as, " This is the man they love," VtvaX-ftTi^ o1/;^; ^W^Jc^l2H^-^ 
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whom they love;" ** These are the goods they bought," for " These are 

ihe goods which they bought." 
In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative pronoun ex* 

pressed; as it is more proper to say, '' The posture in which I lay," thto 

•< In !he posture I lay ;" ** The horse on which I rode, fell down," than 

** The horse I rode, tell down." 
The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sentence together ; 

and« to prevent obscurity and confusion, they should answer to each other 

with great exactness. " We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 

seen. Here the eUipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be supplied; as, 

" We speak that which we do know, and testify that which we have seen." 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the pronoun ? Can this ellipsis 

be properly used at all times f 

4. 

" His reputation and his estate were *' He is not only sensible and learned, 
both lost by gaming." (1.) but is reUgious too." (2.) 

" This intelligence not only excited **The Chinese language contains an 
our hopes, but fears too." (2.) immense number of words ; and 

" His co..Juct is not scandalous; and who would learn them must pos- 

that is the best can be said of it." sees a great memory." (2.) 

(3.) " Bv presumption and by vanity, we 

"This was the person whom calumny provoke enniiiy, and we incur 

had greatly abused, and sustained contempt." (?.) 

the mjustice with singular pa- " In the circumstances I was at that 
ticnce." (2.) time, my troubles pressed heavily 

" He discovered some qualities in the upon me." (4.) 

youth of a disagreeable nature, " He had destroyed his constitution, 
and to him were wholly unac- by the very same errors that so 

countable." (2.) many have been destroyed." 

" The captain had several men died 
in his ship of the scurvy." (2.) 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instances : " The man 
was old and crafty ;" that is, '* The man was old, and the man was crafty." 
" She was young, and beautiful, and good ;" that is, *' She was young<she 
was beautiful, and she was good." *• Thou art poor, and wretched, and 
miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would nil up the ellipsis in th« 
last sentence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, ^s-e choose to point out one property above the 
rest, that property must be placed last, and the ellipsis supplied ; as, *' She 
is young and beautiful, and she is ^ood." 

*' 1 went to see and hear him," tnat is, " I went to see, and I went to hear 
him." In this instance, there is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, I 
went, but Ukewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 

DOf did, ftave, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of the auxiliaries 
of the compound tenses, are frequently used alone to spare the repetition of 
the verb; as, "He regards his word, but thou dost not;" that is, "dost 
not regard it." *\We succeeded, but they did not;" "did not succeed." 
* I have learned mv task, but thou hast not ;" " hast not learned." " They 
must, and they shall be punished ;" that is, " they must be punished." 

Will you give an example of the ellipsis of the verb ? Suppose we wish to 
point out one property above the rest 7 How are the auxiliaries sometimoa 
usedf 

5. 

' He is temperate, he is disinterest- " Perseverance in laudable pursuits 

ed, he is benevolent ; he is an will reward all our toils, and will 

ornament to his family, and a produce effects beyond our calcu- 

credit to his profession." (5.) lation." (7.) 

''Genuine virtue suppoBeaourbeneV' "It is happy for us, when wo can 

olence to be strengthened, and lo c^IiuIy «LV\d deliberately look back 

be conSrmed by principle.** {&,) otv v\ie ^visv, wv^ caxv Q;\tta\Jc^ «sl« 

' ' *tf«rt tfw m^j^ ^J iai^H oM /tf 1 a«iMt two word.. V ^ w^^**^ 
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'The Bocrifioesofvirtae will not only rules of virtue, not only would 

be rewarded hereafter, but re- they escape innumerable dan 

compensed even in this life." (1.) gers, but command respect from 

" All those possessed of any office, the licentious themselves." (2.) 
resigned their former commis- *' Charles was a man of learning, 

sion." (2.) knowledge, and benevolence ; 

*' If young persons were determined and| what is still more, a true 

to conduct themselves by the Christian/' (2.) 

6. The elUpsis of the adverb is used in the following manner : ** He 
qKike and acted wisely ;" that is, '* He spoke wisely, anahe acted wisely.'* 
*• Thrice I went and offered my service;" that is, "Thrice I went, and 
thrice I offered my service." 

How is the elUpsis of the adverb used f 

6. 
" The temper of him who is always ** How a seed grows up into a tree, 
in the bustle of the world, will and the mind acts upon the body, 

be often ruffled, and be often are mysteries whicn we cannot 

disturbed." (3.) explain." (5.) 

** We often commend imprudently, ** Venly there is a reward for the 
as well as censure imprudent- righteous. There is a God that 

ly." (4.) judgeth in the earth." (5.) 

7. The ellipsis ot the meposition, as well as of the verb, is seen in the 
following instances: "He went into the abbeys, halls, and public build- 
ings ;" tnat is, "He went into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he 
went into the pubhc buildings." " He also went through all the streets an& 
lanes of the city;" that is, "through all the streets, and through ail the 
lanes," &c. "He spoke to everv man and woman there;" that is, "to 
every man and to every woman. " This day, next month, last year;" 
that is, " On this day, in the next month, in the last year." " The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, " which se^meth to him." 

Will yeu give an example of the ellipsis of the preposition and the verb % 

7. 
" Changes are almost continually gms smiled at what they blush- 

taking place, in men and in man- ed before." (5.) 

ners, m opinions and in customs, " They are now reconciled to what 
in private fortunes and 4)ublic they could not formerly be 

conduct." (5.) (3.) % prompted, by any considera- 

" Averse either to contradict or tions. (5.) 

blame, the too complaisant man "Censure is tbetaxwhich a man pays 

goes along with the manners that the pubUc for being eminent." (5.) 

prevail." (5.) " Reflect on the si. ♦« of human life, 

" By this habitual indelicacy, the vir- and the society oi Tien as mixed 

with good and with evil." (5.) 
6. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : " They confess the power, 
wisdom, goodness, and love of their Creator;" that is, "the power, ana 
wisdom, and goodness, and love of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not 
flatter him ;" that is, " Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 
Will you give an example of the ellipsis of a conjunction 7 

8. 
** In all stations and conditions, the " Religious persons are often unjust 
important relations take place, of ly represented as persons of 

masters and servants, and hus- romantic cht^racter, visionary 

bands and wives, and parents and notions, unacquainted with the 

children, and brothers and friends, world, unfit to live in it." (1.) 

and citizens and subjects." (6.) " No rank, station, dignity of birth, 
" Destitute of principle, he regardea possessions, exempt men from 

neither his family, nor his mends, contributing their snare to QubU& 

nor his reputation." (4.) uiiUlv " O^ 

9. Theempsisofthe mierjeceion is not verv commo'evx\\.,Vo^«^«o»^'^^v 
tunes used; as, " Oh, pity and shamed xWxva, ^^ 0\v, v^^^"- ^,^«k>» - 

(i») Imeii three wcrdM. (2.) liiwrt two worts. ^a.-) ^"jbcUvjo v»oTd*.^ ^^. 
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Af the ellipsn occurs in almost every sentence in the Eng^h language^ 
numerons examples of it might be given ; but only a few more can be ad- 
mitted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable one: "He will 
often argue, that u this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation; and if another, from another;" that is, ''He will 
often argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should 
gain from one nation ; and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should ^ain from another nation.** 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the ellipsis : "Wo 
is me ;" i. e. " wo is to me." " To let blood ;** i. e. " to let out blood." 
" To let down ;** i. e. *' to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;*' 
i. e. " to walk through the space of a mile.*' '* To sleep all night ;'* i. e. 
*' to sleep through all the night.'* " To go a fishing;" " To go a hum- 
ing ;" i. e. " to go on a fishing voyage or business ;" " to go on a hunting 
party.'.' " I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the clock." '* By sea, 
by land, on shore ;" i. e. " by the sea, by the land, on the shore." 

What is said of the ellipsis of the interjection t 

9. 

**0h, my father! Oh, my friend ! how " Oh, piety ! virtue ! how insensible 
great has been my mgratitude !" have I been to your charms !** 

(1.) (2.) 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show the impropriety of 
ellipsis in some particular cases. '* Tne land was always possessed, during 
pleasure, by those intrusted with the command;" it should be, "those 
persons intrusted ;" or, " those who were intrusted." " If he had read far- 
ther, he would have found several of his obiections might have been spared ;" 
that is, " he would have found that several of his objections," &c. ** There 
is nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters;'* 
it ought to be, " nothing in which men," and, "than in knowing." 'I 
scarcely know any part of natural philosophv would yield more variety and 
use ;" It should be, " which would yield," &c. " In the temper of mind 
he was then ;" that is, " in which he then was." " The httle satisfaction 
and consistency to be found in most of the systems of divinity I have met 
with, made me betake myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures ;" it 
ought to be, " which are to be found," and which laxve met with." " He 
desired they might go to the altar together, and jointly return their thanks 
to whom only they were due ;" that is, " to him to whom," &c. 

" There is nothing men are more deficient in, than in knowing their own 
characters." tVill you correct this sentence f 

10. 

'* That is a property most men have, ** Most, if not all, the royal family 

or at least may attain." (3.) had quitted the place. (2.) 

** Why do ye that which is not lawful " By these happy labors, they who 

to do on the sabbath days f " (2.) sow and reap, will rejoice to 

* * The show bread, which is not lawfiil , gether.' * (4.) 

to eat, but for the priests alone."(2.) 

BnXaB zzzx.^ 

Curreaponding with Murray*! Grammar, 
RUI.E XXII. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each other : 

a regular and dependent construction^ throughout, should 

be carefully preserved. The following sentence is, there- 

fore, inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but not so 

much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, " H.^ was more 

beloved than Cinthio, but not so nwicVv ^idmvc^^r 
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fint example ander this rule, presents a roost irregular construction, namely, 
* He was more beloved aa Cinthio." The words more and so much are very impro< 
perly stated as having the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is not 
necessary to supply the latter ellipsis; because it cannot lead to any discordant or 
Improper construction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant. 

As the 31st rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it may, at the first view, 
appear to be too general to be useful. But, by ranging under it a number of sen* 
tences peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive that it is calculated to ascertain th« 
true grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which none of the 
panicular rules can sufficiently explain. 

*' This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, is, or shall be publisb- 
ed;" it ought to be, "that has been, or shall be published." " He was guided by 
interests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the community ;" '' dif- 
ferent /rom;" or, "always different from those of the community, and sometimes 
contrary to them.*' " Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even older 
than tradition ?" the words " as old," and " older," cannot have a common regimen; 
it should be, " as old as tradition, or even older." " It requires few talents to which 
most men are not born, or at least may not acquire ;" " or which, at least, they may 
not acquire." ** The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of 
the common law." In this construction, the first verb is said to mitigate the teeth 
of the common law, which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates the common law, 
and breaks the teeth of it," would have been grammatical. 

*' They presently grow into good humor ana good language towards the crown ;** 
" grow into good language," is very improper. " There is never wanting a set of 
evil instruments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, of filthy lucre, are ^ 
always ready," &c We say properly, " A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out of 
private hatred;" but we cannot say, if we would speak English, "he acts out of 
filthy lucre." " To double her kindness and caresses of me :" the word kindnesa 
requires to be followed by either to or /or, and cannot be construed with the preposi* 
tion of. " Never was man so teased, or suflfered half the uneasiness, as I have done 
this evening :" the first and third clauses, namely, " never was man so teased," " at 
I have done this evening," cannot be joined without an impropriety; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substituted for aa; " or suffered 
half the uneasiness that I have done ;" or else, "half so much uneasiness as I have 
suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with adverbs, and those such aa 
are hardly consistent with one another : " Hoa much aoever the reformation of this 
degenerate age is almoat utterly to be despaired of, we may yet have a more com- 
fortable prospect of future times." The sentence would be more correct in the 
following form : " Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly to be 
despaired of," ice, 

" Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life with the bloodthirsty ; in 
whose hands is wickedness, and CA«tr right hand is filll of gifts." As the passage 
introduced by the copulative conjunction ami, was not intended as a continuation 
of the principal and independent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part, the 
relalive whose should have been used inst«:ad of the possessive Uieir; namely, " and 
whose right hand is full of gifts." 

" Eye hAih not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him." There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double capacity, 
performing at the same time the offices both of the nominative and objective cases. 
"Neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things," Sec. would 
have been regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision." It is very 
liroper to say, " altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" but we cannot with propriety 
say. " retaining them into all the varieties;" and yet, according to the manner is 
which the words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for retaining, altering^ 
and compounding are participles, each of which equally refers to and governs the 
subsequent noun, thoae imagea; and that noun, again, is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition, into. The construction might easily have been rectified, 
by disjoining the participle retamtnj^ flrom the other two participles, in this way: 
" We have the power of retaining those images which we have once received, and 
nf altering and compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" or, 
perhaps, better thus: " We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding 
those images which we have once received, and of forming them into all the varie- 
ties of picture and vision." 

Why is the first example under this rule inaccurate t ** TVca ^^J^^^*^"^ 
may serve for almost any book, that has, \a, ox %\wi\\.\i^ ^xsJ^Jvn^^.^'' x^-^ 
ynu point out the inaccuracies in this senteivce, mv^ eortecx '^^w^^ 
16* 
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OP POETICAL FEET. 

A certain nnmber of syllables connected form a foot. They are called 
/ee<, because it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, steps along through 
thA verse in a measured pace. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three syllables, and are 
reducible to eight kinds — four of two syllables, and four of three— as follows : 

DISSYLLABLE. TRISTLLABLB. 

A Trochee, — "-^ A Dactyl, — ^ ^ 

An Iambus, ^ — An Amphibrach, ^ — >^ 

A Spondee, — — v An Anapaest, ^ ^ — 

A Pyrrhic, ^ ^ A Tribracbf ^ "^ ^ 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last unaccented ; aa, 
" Hateful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the latter accented ; as, 
" Betray, consist." • 

A Spondee has both, the words or syllables accented ; as, '* The p&la 
mOOn^r 

A P}rrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; as, '* $n th8 tall 
tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two latter unaccented; 
as, '* Laborer, pbssYble." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unaccented, and the mid- 
dle one accented; as, " Delightful, domestic." 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, and the last accented ; 
as, " CSntravene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented ; as, " Numerable, conquer* 
able." 

Some of these may be denominated principal feet, as pieces of poetry may 
be wholly or chiefly formed of any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, 
Dactyl, and Anapeest. The others may be termed secondary feet, because 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to improve the verse. 



PUNCTUATI0N. 

PimcTUATioN is the art of dividing a written composition into sen- 
tences, by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the different 
pauses which the sense and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semicolon, a pause double 
that of the comma; the Colon, double that of the semicolon; and the 
Period, double that of the colon. 

OP THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence which, though very 
closely connected in sense and construction, require a pause between them. 

Rule 1 . — With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of which it 
is composed, have so near a relation to each other, that, in general, no ptoints 
are requisite, except a full stop at the end of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." '* Every part of nature swarms with living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the nominative 
case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, may admit of a pause im 
mediately before the verb ; as, *' The good taste of the present age, has not 
allowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English language." •* To be 
totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

Wba,t constitutes i. poetical foot, and m-liy is it so Wbtt is punctuation ? What does the comma repr^ 

taUled? Of hoar auiny /tyllihlea do pneUcal {n\ coa- ient? the semicolon ? the colon? the period? 
#/#//» ffotr nAny kiadt of ftet are fhon, and what How » Vhe coTtvxna \i%ed 't 

mre Otej ? WAxl it a Trochee f an Iambus? aSpoa* »' The tear ot x^eU)Td\\^«\]«^TnvDi|^<A '<«\«Aim&.^ 

*■*' » Pyrrbic? « Ihctyl ? an Amphibrach? aa Does IWs sentence rwviVr* il «L.\Me \ti \V> VlWi-^vna 

^^*^i^ . • T'-i^racb? Will you giyt an example r\ve tt\e Ttt\e tot «av\ji*\c«» til vW VwA\ '^ T\» wb*. 

fC^/ J^^^ *n cmJM principal ftU f Which tiate of V\xo yrceeuX a«e ^^»vaov ^\o^*^ «J ^\^ML 
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Rt 1.1 2. — When the conii4ciioii of the diifereni puis of a simple senlancs, 
ia inie.Tiipied by an imperiEci phrase, a comma ia uauaUy introduced befoin 
tbe beginning and at the eiiJ a( the phrasu ; as, " I remember, wilh grati- 
tvde. mi eoodneaa lo me." " Hia work is. in many rciptcti, veiy imper- 
fecl." "Itia, tker^art, not much approved." But when the interroptiona 
ire aligbl and unimpanuit, the camnia ie better omilted ; oa, " FiBlltny i« 
certaiidy pemidoua. " There ia nrcly a pleaaure in beneficence." 

Reus. — When (wo or more nouns occur in the same construction, they 
■re parted by a comma; aa, "The huebnnd, wife, and children, eufTered ei 
mmely." " They took away their furniture, clothes, and stock in trade." 

From this rule ihere ia mostly an eiception, with regard u> two noons 
eloaely conneeied by a conjunction ; oa, " Virtue and vice form a elrong 
conlraat to each other." " Libetlinea call religion bigotry or auperaiition. 
If the parts connected are not short, a comma may be iiiBeited, though the 
conjunction is eipreesedj aa, " Romances may be said to be mieerable 
rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil." 

Role 4. — Two nr more adjeotiTes, beloneing to the aame aubstnntiTe. 
ive hkewise separated by commaa; as, "Plain, honest truth wants no 
artificial covering." " David was a brave, vfiao, and pious man." 

But Iwo adjeitivee immediately connected by a conjunction, are not sepa- 
rated by a comma; as, " Truth la tair oml artless." " We must be wise 
or tboUsh ; there ia no medium." 

RtiLK S. — Two or more verbs, having the same nominadve case, and im- 
mediately following one another, are also separated by commas ; as, >- Vir- 
tue aupports in adversity, moderates in prosperity." " In a letter we may 
advise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss.". 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an eiception lo 
the rule; aa, " The study of natural history expands ami elevalea the mind," 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule and exception. 

RlTLK 6. — Two or more adverbs imniediately sacceedine each other, musl 
be separated' by commaa j as, "We Bra feufully, wonderfully framed." 
" Wo must ad prudently, steadily, and vigorously," 

When two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they are not parted by a 
comma ; as. " Soma nien sin deliberately and presumplaoualy. 

Rtit.£ 7. — V/hen participles are followed by something that depende upon 
Ihem. they are generally separated from the rest of the sentence by commas; 
as, " The king, opprirbing theplan, put it in execution." " His talents. 
/onatdfirt grntt erUtrpriiei, could not jail of rendering him conspicuous." 

Ri;Le 8.— When a conjunction is parted by a phraaeor sentenco from the 
verb to which it belongs, auch intervening phrase has nBUally a comma at 
aach eitremity ; as, " 1'hey set out early, and, before the dawn of day, 
arrived at the destined place." 

RiTLE 9. — Expressions in a direct address are separated from the real of 
■he sentence by commas; aa, "My ana, give me thy heart." "I am 
obliged to you, ny friendt^ for your many favors." 

Rule 10. — The case abaolule, and the mfinitive mood absolute, are sepa- 
rated by commas Irom the body of the sentence ; aa, " Hii father dying, 
he succeeded to the estate." " At length, their ministry performed, and 
they left the world in peace." " Te amfiMi ike truA, I was 

at is, noims added to other nouns in the 

? of explication or illustration, when accompanied with ad- 
by coiDmaa ; as, " Fanl. the apostle of the Gentiles, was 
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eminent for hia zeal and knowledge/' •• The butterfly, chiW of the sum 
mer, flutters in the sun.*' 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, they are not 
divided; as, *'Paul the apostle." "The emperor Antoninus wrote an 
excellent book." 

Rule 12.'^Simple members of sentences, connected by comparatives, 
are for the most part distinguished by a comma; as, " As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so doth my soul pant after thee." ** Better is a 
dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the comma is, in gen- 
eral, better omitted ; as, " How much better is it to get wisdom than gold !" 

Rule 13. — When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with 
tome marked variety, they requure to be distinguished by a comtma ; as, 

*' Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, f\ill.** >^ 

" Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found not only in 
union withj but in opposition to, the views and conduct of one another." 

Sometimes, when the word with which the last preposition agrees, la 
single, it is better to omit the comma before it ; as, " Many states were in 
alliance with, and under the protection of Rome." 

" The same rule and restnction must be applied when two or more nouns 
refer to the same preposition ; as, "He was composed both under the 
threatening, and at the approach, of a cruel and lingering death." 

Rule 14. — A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat 
in the manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with a comma; as, 
" It hurts a man's pride to say, I do not know." " Plutarch calls lying, 
the vice of slaves." 

Rule 15. — Relative pronouns are connective words, and generally admit 
a comma before them; as, "He preaches sublimely, w?io lives a sober, 
righteous, and pious life." 

But when two members or phrases are closely connected by a relative, re- 
straining the general notion of the antecedent to a particular sense, the comma 
should be on\uted; as, " Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make^" 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the relative is not ex- 
pressed, but understood; as, "It was from piety, warm and unaffected, 
that his morals derived strength." v 

Rule 16. — A simple member of a sentence, contained within another, 
or following another, must be distinguished by a comma ; as, "To improve 
time whilst, we are blessed with health, will smooth the bed of sickness." 
"Very often, while we are complaining of the vanity and the evils of 
human life, we make that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other are very closely con- 
'iected, the comma is unnecessary ; as, " Revelation tells us how we may 
ittain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing verb, with 
several words between them, those words should generally have a comma 
at the end of them ; ae, " It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and 
degrade one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a -common dependence, and 
succeeding one another, are also divided by commas ; as, "To relieve the 
indigent, to comfort the afHicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the 
deserving, are humane and noble employments." 

Rule 17. — When the verb to he is followed by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
. which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case to it, the former 

this lentenco shoald be pointad, and the rb}e for it ? limely who livea a sober righteooa uid pioin 

*< As the h&rt p»Dteth uter the witer-broriks so dotb life.** Will you state bow this sentenee shonld b« 

my soni pant after thee." How sb^old this sentence pointed, and the rule for it ? Will you state when 

b0 pointed, tnd whtt 'u the rule for it ? the comma should be omitted ? Doee this rule apply 

'' Thotub deep ret eleer tboof h gentle ycft not to cases vn wluciv the relatiTe Is ezpreased } Give ui 

^11" How eboufd this sentence be pointed, and esunpVe. 

"w/ la the rule for it ? SUte the exception to ^ To Uaptove ^m* -<k\ulV\ -«« «x« W«Mt& -wS^ 

^4r /»/«t **it burta a mao'a pride to my I do to*\ttiw\\l«moc*hfti«\>«4«l w**--'*^ ^toy *wiA 
Mr Aaoir.'' How atould tbk ■mteoce be pointed, tbVs tenlence \» pomXtA, uA n»Y»V ^e \^« tvi* Vw *> 
«^ •*■/ ii tb0 mil9 for »" "He psvaches eab- WAU ipoo*»llett««miinto«»^^^»»^^»^ 
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Ifi genonily separated from the latter verb by a comma ; as, " The moat 
obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with bad men." " Th« 
first and most obvious remedy against the infection, is, to withdraw from all 
associations with bad men." 

Rule 18. — When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, and often 
when the natural order of them is inverted, they may be set off by com- 
mas ; as, '' Virtue must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, towards th« 
evening of Ufe, grow great and monstrous." 

Rule 19. — Wnere the verb is understood, a comma may often be pro- 
perly introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides comprising soms 
of the preceding rules, will apply to many cases not determined by any of 
them; as, '*From law arises security; from secuiity, curiosity; from 
curiosity, knoy? ledge." 

Rule 20. — The words nay, so, hence, again, first, secondly, formerly, 
now, lastly, once more, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, in short, 
and all other words and phrases of the same kind, must generally be 
separated from the context by a comma. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence into two or 
more parts, not so closely connected as those which are separated by a 
comma, nor yet so Uttle dependent on each other as those which are dis- 
tinguished by a colon. f 

The semicolon is sometimes used when the preceding member of the 
sentence does not of itself give a complete sense, but depends on the fol- 
lowing clause ; and sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
complete without the concluding one : as in the followmg instance : *' As 
the desire of approbation, when it works according to reason, improves the 
amiable part of our species in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is 
more destructive to them when it is governed by vanity and folly." 



OF THE COLON. 

The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, less con- 
nected than those which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so indepen- 
dent as separate, distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly appUed in the three following cases : — 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but followed by 
some supplemental remark, or further illustration of the subject ; as, " Na- 
ture felt her inabilitv to extricate herself from the conseauences of guilt t 
the gospel reveals the plan of divine interposition and aid. 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still greater pause is 
necessary, in order to mark the connecting or concluding sentiment ; as, 
" A divine Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty 
Governor, stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of 
perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation and 
wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations which overawe the 
world, which support integrity, and check guilt." 

3. The colon is commonl£ used when an example, a quotation, or a 
speech is introduced ; as, '' The Scriptures give us an amiable representa- 
tion of the Deity, in these words : ' God is love.' " 



OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and not connected in con- 
struction with the following sentence, it is marked with a Period. 

** The DMt obTioof remedy is to vrithdrmw from all and what is the rale for it ? "He feared wanl Ww 
iatioBs with bad men.** Will you state how this he orervalued richM." VlVXi^^ck^ ^.-kSub^A^ "daSk^ 



mtence should be pointed, and the role for it? tenet »\\o^i\A\»v^\Ti^*^.J».TA,VwbTv^*V«\^^ -^wm. 

« Vices ijke shadows towards the eveninr of life grow "When \» VtvR *fcta\«AoTi xmkA"* NTVa^ "*Vr^U«w3» 

gnat MBd mooBtrotn." Will 70a give the role for iwed^ In -wYaX. \.Yjx«» wsw* «kj 'S* w»va.xk.'«* v«v— «• 

p^otlBi tbi$ mateaee, and spply it? "From law iLpv\\<A) , ^_ ..tv«t ^tetv^^oMl 

frtsBs teeurity from teeanty enrioeity from eurioaltr VJb»Ti \» \\i« wVsA^od^^ »^ ^Stf***' 

JkoowUdn." Bom tboald this sentwc* be pnntei, wC«.lpo*iA A>«SWk^»'w^^ '*■* 
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The period should be used after erery abbreviated word ; aa, M. S., P. 
8., N. B., A. D., O. S., N. S., &c. 

THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and incoherent wri- 
ters, may be introduced with propriety where the sentence breaks otf 
abruptly ; where a significant pause ia required ; or where there is an un- 
expected turn in the sentiment ; as, " If thou art he, so much respected 
once — but, oh ! how fillen ! how degraded !" 

INTERROGATION. 

A Note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interrogative sentence ; 
that is, when a question is asked ; as, '* Who will accompany me ?" ** Shall 
we always be friends ?'* 

EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sudden emotion, 
Biirprise, joy, grief, &c., and also to invocations or addresses; as, '*My 
friend! this conduct amazes me!" *' Bless the Lord, my soul! and 
forget not all his benefits !'* 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate as to their 
quantity or time, and may be equivalent, in that respect, to a semicolon, 
a colon, or a period, as the sense may require. They mark an elevation 
of the voice. 



PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary information, or use- 
ful remark, introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, and which 
may be omitted without injuring the grammatical construction ; as, 

** Know, then, this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue, alone, is happiness below.** 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the voice, and may be 
accompanied with every point which the sense would require if the paren- 
thetical characters were omitted. 



Directions respecting the Use of CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It is proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any other piece 
of writing. 

2. The first word after a period, and, if the two sentences are totally 
independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

3. The appellations of the Deitv ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the 
Supreme Being, the Lord, Proviaence, the Messiah, the Hol}^ Spirit. 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, rivers, ships, 
as, George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse. 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places; as, Grecian, 
Roman, English, French, Italian, glc, 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or when it is in a 
direct form ; as, *' Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' ** 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin with a capitaL 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of books ; as, John- 
ion's Dictionary of the English Language ; Thomson's Seasons. 

8. The first word of every line in poetrv. 

9. The pronoun / and the interjection are written in capitals. 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capitals, when they 
wtfg remarkably e niphatical, or the pnncipal subject of the composition. 

^J^^autftbe daMbbtintndaeeidwith propriety? W^t it u vm«bV\««*"» Q.Vi* *a «Akv>» W 

^Jf^^'ti aecomptay me ?» What point sboald b« wbich \t » ««A wViii v™V^*5* ^^*^ ^** "^^^ 

TBf ~ J^ «irf of thu Moteoee ? be Ae^ted w tevT««w\ W ^tobwwoi* ^ 

mm IZJ!^ *' ^ Bote Of exclamtition applied ? G\v th«»> _,^... . 

"' T^P'*' . -*« a« exeluBMtioo ud intmnntiM vn»Bitaoi«»A«slteiw«»*^'"~' 
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STANDARD BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BT 

E a BUTLER & CO, PHILADELPHIA. 



lanndl: Chase's New Arithmetical Series. 



IN THREE PARTS. 



Mann ^ Chase' 9 Primary Arithmetic^ Part 1. 

The Prlmazy School Arithmetio: designed for Begihnen. Oontaining oo|iioai 
Mental Exerdses, together with a large number ht Examples tox the SlatB. 
By HoBAOK tlLhinXj L. L. D., and Pimr E. Chase, A. M., Authors of <*Aztt]ir 
metio Practically Applied." IvoLlSmo. Price 25 cts. 



Mann ^ Chase's Arithmetic^ Part 2. 

The GrammaivSdiool Arithmetio : oontaining much valuable Oommerdal InAnm- 
ation ; together with a system of hUegrdl, Jhdmal, and Pradical Arithmfltio, 
so arranged as to dispense \i\XbL many of the ordinaiy roles. 

By HoRACK Mann and Punt E. Ohasx, Authors of " Primary Arithmetio." 1 toL 
duodecimo. Price 63 cts. 



Mann ^ Chase's Arithmetic, Part 8. 

Arithmetio Practically Applied : for Advanced Pupfls, and Ibr Private Reftranee^ 
designed aa a Sequel to any of the ordinary Text Books on the suVJeot 

By Hobaoe Mann, L. L. D., the First Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, and Punt B. Ohasx, A M. 1 vol. duodecimo. Price $1.00 



Becker's Book-Keeping. * 

A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BOOK- 
KEEPINQ BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 

Duigned to etueidaU the iVinctjiZu of the Science, and to im^pdrt a Knowledge 

9ffhA Forms dbterved by Practical AccountantSf in the variout 

J>qKtrtmeate qf Butineu, 

BY GEORGE J. BECKER, 

Pro&ssor of IBraiofns, SSSrftfns, anti Soo1k>!&tep{nj( in ^t fftntnU 

1 Tol. 8to. Price $1.00. 



Booth's Phonographic Instructor: 

BEINO AN INTBODUOTION TO THE COMPOUNDING STTUt 

OF PHONOORAFHT. 

leitjr rapittit SUnatrotiiraB niA 3K«(. 

BY JAMES C. BOOTH. 

Frko: paper oorera 80 ots., board 85 ets., doth 40 ots., leather 60 ots. 1 vol. Sro. 



Philosophie Proverbiale: 

PAR MARTIN F. TUPPER, 

Soctntr tn l9roit» et mratfirr tie la i^ocfete Slosilt. 

Traduite en Frangais d^apr^B la dixieme edition^ 

Beoommended and approyed aa a French Reader for Schoola. 
1 ToL 12mo. PriM 75 cents. 



Kendall's Uranography. 

URAN06RAPHT, OR A DESCRIPTION OF THE STARRY HEAYENS. 

pnigttt'ti for itt tat of iSctiooto anli ftcatmnfes ; 

▲CCOMPAmED BT AK ATLAS OF THE HEAYENS, SHOWING THE PLACES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL STARS, CLUSTERS, AND NEBULJB. 

BY E. OTIS KENDALL, 

Ptqfettor qf MaJOumaJtUsi and Astronomy in the Oavtrai High Sehooi qfPMkt' 
ddpMOf and MemJbo' of Vn American PhUowphioal Society, 

The Unmography oontahu 866 pages 12mo., with nine fine Engrayings. Tb« 
Atlas is in 4to., and contains eighteen large Maps. Price of the Uranography 
and Atlas, $1.50. 



Parley's Common School History. 

A GENERAL HISTORY EOR HIGH SCHOOLS; TOUNa LADIES^ 
SEMINARIES; ACADEMIES; AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Mil m jmnitKi flni ftfti( (0ttgniDrag0, 

ILLUSTRATINGh HISTORY AND OEOORAFHT. 
809 pages 12mo. Prioe 76 eents. 

This work is nniyersally admitted to be the most suooessftil attempt to bring 
general history within the scope of onr abhools and academies, that has eyet 
been made. The importance of haying such a work in oar p»m^f1l^|^lM^^ cannot 
be too highly estimated. 



Smith's Grammar. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR ON THE PRODUCTIYB SYSTEM : 

A METHOD OF INSTR170TI0N RECENTLY AD0PTEf> IN GERMANY AMD 
SWITZERLAND ; DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

BY ROSWELL C. SMITH. 

ftuttior of introbuttara ftritj^metft, ^t. 
102 pages 12ma Price 26 cents. 



AngeU's Evading Books. 

THIS IS A SERIES OF SPELLING AND READING BOOKS, 

in 8ix Numfiers; 
Compiled by OUYER ANGEIX, A. M., 

JMncipai qf the FrankUn High School, Providence. 

The numbers composing the series may be briefly described as follows : 
AngelVs Reader^ No. 1 — 72 pages 1 mo. Price, 8 cts. 

The arrangement of the lessons in this book is such, that the ohild oommenoM 
reading as soon as he commences putting the letters together into syllables, the 
exercise of spelling and reading being rimultaneous. The same syllables and 
woids which form the Spelli^ Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons 
directly opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. 



AngeU's Reader j No. 2-^136 pages 1 mo. Price, 14 cts. 

This is a continuation of ihe first numbw, containing Easy Reading Lessons, 
most of which are pleasing stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, 
and afTord instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words from the Reading 
Lessons, precede every Reading Leason. 



AngeU's Reader, No. 3 — ^206 pages 18mo. Price, 17 cts. 

This is a gradual adTance from the second number, baring the Reading and 
Spelling Lessons arranged on the same plan. The L^sons, m each of the num- 
bers, are followed by a set of Questions, to exercise the rrader on what he has 
read. 

AngeWs Reader, No. 4 — ^252 pages 12mo. Price, 30 cts. 

Also designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, and containing a yariely of 
other useful matter. 



AngeWs Reader, No. 5—296 pages 12mo. Price, 60 cts. 

A Reading Book for the higher classes in Common Schools, with Spelling 
Lessons and Definitions adapted to each reading section; with Tables, Mentid 
Arithmetic ke. 



AngelVs Reader, No. 6 — 604 pages 12mo. Price, 76 cts. 

Being a selection of pieces in prose and verse; designed as a Reading Book for 
the highest classes in Academies and Schools. 

These six volumes, compiled by Ouvxr Aivgeix, comprise a series which is 
undoubtedly more suitable for the purpose for which they are designed, thau 
any previous publications; and they are more popular among those who havb 
tbe direction of education than any ever prepared in this country. There is a 
decided advantage in possessing sets of elementary books ty the same author, 
who has pursued a similar plan with each, rising step by step, and who, it is 
presumed, would be better able to preserve the proper pradation of style and 
matter, than several individuals would. This will be found to be the case in the 
present series. No matter that appears in one, is inserted hi either of the 
others ; so that the six compilations may be used in different dasses in the same 
■duwL 
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Richardson's English Dictionary. 

A KEW DICTIONABY OP THE EHOLISH LANS CAGE, 

I 

BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 

2 TdliimM quarto, 2295 pages. Prioe $15. 

RICHARDSON'S ENGLISH DIGTIONART is admowlfidged to be fhe great 
Thesaurus of Engltah Philology and Lesdoography. Its dharaeter as a work 
of standard anthorily is so well established, that few scholars or professional 
men will deem thdr Ubrazies completo without It 



Fleming & Tibbins' French Dictionary. 

An entirely new and complete French and Englishy and 

English and French Dictionary j adapted to the 

present state of the two Languages. 

BT FROF. FliEBIINO, Pro! of Bnglish in the OoUege of Lonis le Qraady 

and FROF. TIBBINS, anthor of sereral lexioographical works: 

With important additions, 1^ CHARLES PIOOT, Esq., Professor of Fvenoh in 
the XJniTersity of Penncylyania, and JUDAH DOBSON, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Sodely, of the Academy of Natural Sdenoes, Ac. ice, 

1400 pages royal 8to. Pxioe $4. 



FLEMING 8l TIBBINS' 

FRENCH DICTIONARI, 

ABRIDGED. 

Ihe mme work abridged, 1 toL 12mo, 724 pages. Price, $1.25. 



Nugenf s French & English Dictionary. 

A POCKET DIGTIONART OF THE TWO LANGUAGES. 

Jh two parts. 1. French and JBngUth, 2. JBagUth and l^reneh, 
BT THOIMLLS NUGENT, L. L. D. 

452 pages square 12mo. Price 03 cents. 



Donnegan's Greek Lexicon. . 

1422 pages, royal 8to. Price $4. 

A new Greek and English Lexiconi on the Flan of tiie Greek and 

Gennan Lexicon of Schneider; 

fHI WOBDS ALPHABnnOALLT ABSANeiDj— DISTINeUISHntO 8U0H AS ABK PORICAL, Of 

DIALECTIC YABUTT, OB PXOUUAB TO CXBTAIN WBITKRS AND 0LASSI8 OF 

WBITXB8; WITH BTAMFLES, UTKBAIXT TltAN8LATKD| 81- 

LIOTBD FBOX THX CLA88I0AL WBIT2B8. 

BT JAMES DONNEGAN, M. D., of London: 

Seoued and EnJargtd, by ROBERT B. PATTONy Prqfuw cf Andemt Lai¥ 
guoffes in the CbUege qf New Jersey; vfith the assistance of J, ADDISON 
ALEJTANDER, D. D., cfthe Theolcgioal Seminary at Princeton, 

49*'The quick sale of so many large editions of tiiis Lexicon, is tbe hest evi- 
dence the publishers could dedre of its aoceptableness to sdbolars generally. 



Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. 

A CKITICAL PKONOUNCING DICTIONARY AND EXPOSITOR OF THB 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

2b vfhich is annexed a Key to the Classical Prcmmdaiion of Greeks Laimf 

and Scripture JYqper Names, do. 

BY JOHN WALKER. 

OctaTO— 782 pages. Price, $1.25. 



COLEMAN'S 

Historical Geography of the Bible. 

lToL12mo. Price $1.25. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. NEARLY 500 PAGES. 

BY EEV. LYMAN COLEMAN, D. D. 

lUustratcd vriXh new and leauHfid Maps qf various eountries tnenUoned 

in the Scriptures, 

By ibis work the reader is assisted to study in connexion, the History antt 
Ge<^praphy of the Bible; both of which are, by these means, made more inte* 
vesting and instructiTe. This is indeed the only way to interest the youngin the 
study of Sacred Geography. It is a book for Sunday Schools, rableClasBefi, 
High Schools, Academies, and Colleges, as well as for parents and instructors, 
mid aU who would read with intelUgont interest the Sacred Scriptures. 



Hart's English Gnanmar.. - 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE PBINOIPLES AND USAGES Of THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

BY JOHN S. HART, L. L. D., 

I^rincipal qf the PhOadOpMa Bigh SehooL 192 pagoi 12mo. Prioe 84 oenti. 



Harfs Class Book of Prose; 

AND 

Harf s Class Book of Poetry; • 

Badi 884 pages 12mo. 

ffotufiitins of uUtHtxa (torn btotfnfitis^tli SnjiUf^ snii ftnuttom ftttt(<rg» 

from Cjlifttttet to Vfft prmciit trag; 

IHX WHOLE ASRANGID ZH OHRONOLOaiOAL OKDE&, WISH BIOGBAPmOAL AS» 

GRmOAL BlWARyB. 

BT JOHN S. HART, L. L. D., 

Frinc^Md qf the PkOadapkia High SOtooL 

These Toliunes aie sold separately. Prioe, 76 oents Ibr eillier work. 

" Better ealeolated to Impart a knowledge of the EngUdi language than any 
works of similar deedgn now extant" — Bmruylvanian, 

" Decidedly the best work of the kind that has fidlen under onr notioe."— 
NeaTs Gazette, 

" I haye never seen a hook of selections with which I hare been so well 
pleased.**— IVcj^eisor Bhoadi, 



Hart's Constitution of the United States. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITEP 
STATES, IN THE FORM OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS; 

JToT t^t tut of JSc^ooto anb (B^olUsts. 

BY JOHN S. HABT, L. L. D., 

BrineCpdl qf (he PhOadelpkia Bigh Schodlj and Prqfhuor qf Moral, Jfaitel, 
Qindl^iiiiioaL Science, in the tamt, 100 pages 12mo. Prioe, 80 oents. 



Coates's School Physiology. 

FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY: BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF LIFE, WRITTEN IN POPULAR LANGUAGE, 

JBtBlstuTi for V^t use of ffommon Sit^ooU, %ctitumin, anti fSctruxal BtaHers. 

BY REYNELL COATES, M. D., 

Author qf Fint Idnes qf Natural FkOotophy, 

Sixth edition, reyised; with an Appendix. 340 pages 12mo. Pxioe, $1.00. 



CoatesV Natural Philosophy. 

FIRST LINES OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHT, DIVESTED OP 
MATHEMATICAL PORMULiB; 

Being apraeHeal and lucid Introduction to the study of <%« Science f 

deeigned /or the uee qf Schools and Academies, and for readers 

generally, toho have not been trained to the study of the exact 

sciences, and for those who ioish to enter understandingly 

upon the study of the mixed sciences, 

BT RETNELL COATES, M. D., 

AirraoR or phtsiologt for schools. 

ninrtrated hy 264 Outs. 402 pages 12mo. Price, 76 cents. 



Hurd's Grammatical Corrector. 

A Grrammatical Corrector , or Voeahvlary of the Common 

Mrors of Speech : 

BEIVe A COLLECTION OF NEARLY TWO THOUSAND BARBARISMS, CANT 
PHRASES, COLLOQUIALISMS, QUAINT EXPRESSIONS, PROVINCIALISMS, 
FALSE PRONUNCIATIONS, PERYBRSIONS, MISAPPLICATION OF 
TERMS AND OTHER KINDRED ERRORS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, PECULIAR TO THE DIFFERENT STATES OF 

THE union; 

JhM whiis esBpUUned, corrected, and oonvenienUy arranged, for the use qf St^tools 

and JMvate IndMdwds. 

BY SETH T. HURD. 

124 pages, 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 



Comstock's Elocution. 

A 8T8TBM OT BLOOITTION, WITH SPBOIAX* BBFBBBNOB TO aVSTUBa 

AND DEFECTIYB ABTICULATION. 

If^ numenmt JHoffra/ns and engraoed Ftgures, itttutrating (he wit^ecL 

BT ANDREW OOMSTOOE, M. D. 
1 Tol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



Crozef s Arithmetic. 

AN ARITHMBTIC FOK COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

BT CLAUDIUS CROZET, 

Principal qftht Richmond Academy y cfc. <&;. 1 yoL ISmo. Price 42 cts. 



Frosfs Composition. 

EAST BXEROISES IN COMPOSITION, 
Designed for the use of beginners. 

BY JOHN FROST, L. L. D. 

120 pagee 12mo. Price, 25 centB. 



Church's French Spoken. 

BT EDWARD CHUECH. 

802 pages small quarto. Price, $1.00. 



Tupper's Complete Works. 

AUTHORIZED EDITION. 

Complete In four Tolumea duodecimo of upwards of 400 pages eacU. 

Price, One Dollar a Volume. 

The Tolnmes are sold separately or in sets. 

Contents of fift Folumes : 

yoLUME First — ^The Crock of Gold; the Twins and Heart 

YoLUME Secoitd— An Author's Mind ; Bfiscellaneous Essays and Probabilities. 

YoLUME Third— Ballads for the Times ; a Thousand Lines ; Haotenns, Oeraldine, 

and other Poems. 
Volume Fourth— Proyerbial Pliilosophy. (with an Essay on the Philosophy of 

Proverbs, hy an American Oentleman ;) A Modem Pyramid, and King Arthur** 

Poems, translated. 

27k MriM is rnnMUshtd with a new Povirait of Mr, Tupp^r^ aivi o. -vUm o} 

AOnAryyhitrttidi/Mit, 



DIXON & KERR'S 

Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. 

A TREATISE ON TBE HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT OF ORNA. 
MENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 

BT RET. E. S. DIXON, A. M., with large additions liy 
J. J. KERR, M. D. ("Asa Rugg .») 

IhanbeUithed wUh Siaety-Jive oriffinal portraits from Itfe, drawn and engraved 

eacpresdyfor thu work* 

Price, $1.00. In gilt with all the plates, coloured, $2.50./ 



Yirginia Housewife. 

THE VIRGINIA HOUSEWIFE, OR METHODICAL COOK; 

ONTAIKINa NEARLY FIYE HUNDRED RECEIPTS, WITH PLAIN PRACTICAIi 
DIRECTIONS FOR ALL ORDINARY HOUSEHOLD OPERATIONS, 

Under the yarions heads of Soups, Beef^ Teal, Lamb, Mutton, Pork, Fish* 
Poultry, Sauces, Vegetables, Puddings, Cakes, Creams, Preseryes, Picklei^ 
Cordials, fto. Ac. 

BY MRS. MARY RANDOLPH. 

180 pages Idmo. Price, 50 cents. 



Prof. Young's Mathematics. 

Fire Volumes, Price each 91*35. 

YOUNG'S ALGEBRA, 1 toI. 8vo. 

YOUNG'S GEOMETRY, 1 toI. 8vo. 

YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL GEOJIETRY, 1 toI. 8vo. 

YOUNG'S PLAIN AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 1 TOl. 8to. 

YOUNG'S MECHANICS, 1 toI. 8vo. 



Library of EngKsh Literature. 

A SELECTION FROM THE FINEST PASSAGES OF THE MOST Dli 
TINGUISHED ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 

dassifieti ant arronfleti untrr con&enfott f^ttCtiii, 

WITH NUMEROUS AUTHENTIO FORTRAiTSw 

Two very thick Tolumes 8to., 2882 pages. Price, muslin, $4.50. 



The Freemason's Manual 

Price, One Dollar, 

A COMPAmOir FOB THE INITIATED THROUGH ALL THE DE0BEE8 OF 

FREEMASONRY, FROM THE '< ENTERED APPRENTICE ■' TO THE 

HIGHER DEGREES OF <' KNIGHTHOOD." 

Enibradng "SnUrtd ApprenHoe," " JWtow Cht/l," "Master Mason," "But Ma^ 

tar,'* "Mark Mader^ "Mott ExeeOent Master," "Royal Arch," "Sdect Master," 

"High JPriesthood," "Knight qf the Sed Cross}* "Knights TanpUsrt," 

"Knights qf MaUa," the Ancient QmsHtution of the Order, cfc. 

KmhtUUt^ti fioftj^ itpfoartrs of one fittnTitttr UngxtAinffi, ttltutrstHifl tl^c 
tmbltvM antr santbols of ^t ®r)irr. 

BY REV. EENSEY JOHNS STEWART, K. T. 

" To understand the worda of the wiae, and fheir dark sayings.''— Pror. i. 8. 

This work has the sanction and approval of the B. W. G. M. of the state of 
Delaware, and of the IL E. G. H. P. of the Grand H. B. A. 0. of Pennqrlyania. 



FCartney's United States. 

THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES; 

A series of Lectures, designed to iUustrate the character 

of American Civilization, 

BY WASHINGTON M'CARTNEY. 

pBonssoR or mathxxatios nr LAfATEm ooiuax, iaston, pa 
404 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 



M'CARTNET'S 

■ 

Differential and Integral Calculus. 

rHE PRINCIPLES OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO GEOMETRY. 

BY WASHINGTON M'CARTNEY, 

PB0R880R or MATHXMATI08 IN LATATETTl OOLLXGl. 

1 vol. 8to. Prioe $1.26. 



Macaulay's History of England. 

THE HISTOKT OF BN6LANI), FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES II 
BY THOMA^S BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

whb. a portrait. 
line mwiUn binding— Jiioe, One DoOar a volume. 

In preflenting fhis edition of Macanlay's England to the pnUie, the pnUlshem 
remark, that the utmost care has beoa taken to eiye an accurate reprint of the 
edition of Messrs. Longman k Go., of London, printed under the supervision of 
Mr. Maoaulay himHelf. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Containing aU the matter of volumes 1 a/nd 2 of tha 
London edition j wj/th a Portrait; 

PRINTED ON NEW BREVIER TYPE. 

Price, for the 1st and 2d volumes bound in one, fine mudin, 76 cents. Half 

muslin, 62)<^ cents. 



Butler's Quarto Rble. 

A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF THE HOLT BIBLE, IN LABGE QTTARTi), 
SUITED TO BE USED IN OHUBCHES AND FAMILIES. 

This Bible is in larger sized type then any other printed in 

the United States. 

It contains, alao, the Apoerifpha and a Family Record, ia emhellithed 

with a large number of fine Engravings, coloured and plain, 

and is bound in a great variety of styles. 

The prices rary according to the kind of binding and embellishment. Th^ are 
as foUows:-^, $6.60, $7, $8, $10, $15, $16, $20, $22, and $26. 

49yrhiR is by fieiT the most elegant edition of the Quarto Family Bible pub- 
lished in the United States. 



Green's Gradations in Algebra. 

GRADATIONS IN ALOEBEA, WITH THE FIBST PRINCIPLES OF ANALYSIS ; 

Szplainetr intmctibelat for tfie tti e^f IPritnsrs nnti ffiraraun JS(f^ls. 

BT RICHARD W. GREEN, A. M. 

i roL 12mo. Prhd, 68 oentik Key to the same, 1 toI. 12mo. Price, $1,001 



ELEGANT BOOKS, 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED; 

IM pareti anti putlfol^eti exjpcessls tot tS»e i^all anti ^D^oiny^s Scales, 

BT 

E. H. BUTLER & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Harf s Female Prose Writers of America. 

THE FEIfALB PBOSB WRITERS OF AMERICA; WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 

AND SPECDCENS OF THEIR WRITINGS ; 

BT JOHN S. HART, L. L. D. 

Slesantlfi inu0trateti» ioit^ portraits of 

Mn, Kirhland, MUs Sedgwick, Min MelalUnh, Margard IVUer, Jfiv. /S^phent, 

Mrs, EentZf Mrs, Jitdton, and Mrs. NeaHy engraned in London in Vi/t 

first style of art ; and two splendid Hhaninaiions by 

Devereux, aXLfrvm original drawings. 

Elegantly lx)Tmd in Turkey Moroooo, panelled rides, $8.76; miuiltn, gilt and gllt^ 

edges, $5.62; 1 toI. imperial 8to. 



Read's Female Poets of America. 

(fifth edition, enlarged.) . 

THE FEHALB POETS OF AMERICA; WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES AND 
I SPECIMENS OF THEIR WRITINGS; 

BT THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 

(Wthx tost artist. ") 

SUjsantIa lEnii8tratetr» isit^ tPottraiiiB of 

Mrs, Oaka Smith, Mrs, Sigoumey, Mrs, Osgood, Mrs, Bahwry, Mrs, EOO, Mrs, 

Hale, Mrs, WeCtyy, Miss Lynch, Mrs, Kinney, and Gract Greenwood, 

and ih^ spiendid Uluminalions by Devereux, 

Elegantly Ixrand in Turkey Moroooo, panelled sides, $6.75; nudiiH gilt and gOt 

edges, $5.62; 1 toI. imperial Sto. 



E^gers's Complete Poetical Works. 

THE COMPLETE POETZCAIi W0BE8 OF SAICOEL BOOEB8, 1 yoL Bvo. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WITH THIKTEEN LINE ENGKAYIN6S, 

XXXOUTSO SZTBBSSZiT lt>& TBXa WOBZ, 

And by a Bortrait in ''StippU^ by Anderlonyfircim a BxMxaig by 

Sm THOMAS LAWUENGI. 

Bound in Turkey Moioooo, panelled sides, $4JiO; mndin, gilt and gUt edges, 

$3.76; ItoLSto. 



Campbell's Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thozxias Caxnp'bell, 1 vol* 8vo: 

8PLENDIDLT ILLnBTBATED 

With thirteen line Engravings, executed expressly for this Worlc« 

AND BT A POBTEAIT IN ^'STIPPLB'' BT ANDIRTON, nOX A PAIRTIirO BT 

BIB THOMAS LAWRENOX. 

Bound in Turkey Morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; muslin, gilt k gilt edges, $3.76. 



"Edith May's'' Poetical Works. 

THE OOMFLETE FOETI0AL WOBES OF « EDITH MAY,*' 1 voL 8vo. 
iSpUnliftila Illttstratetr iiitf) \zti Mm Sngra^fnss, 

EZBOUTED IN LONDON EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, FROH ORIGINAL 

DESIGNS BT DEVBREUZ, 
And a Portrait in Une by Cheney^fivm an original drawing by Fumut, 

Bound in Turkey MoroQpo, panelled iddes, $4.60 ; muslin, gilt A gilt edges, $8.76. 



The Proverbiahst and the Poet. 

PROVERBS, ILLUSTRATED BY PARALLEL OR RELATTTB PASaAOES FROM 

THE POETa 

To which are added Proverbs from, the Latiny French, Spaniih, and MaUan, wUh 
trandatAoM and a copious Index qf Sutoects, 

BT JAMES ORTON,.ESQ. 
SUjsantlS illitstrsttti fni^ {Ilttmfnatfons antr Sngratfngs. X %oh 8to. 
Samtd in Tarkej Moroooo, paadled sides, |i.V^*, mTiBUn> gUt A gilt edges, $8.76. 



Cabinet of Modern Art; 

A COLLSOTXON OF TWVSTY-TTTK 8UBJB0TS 7B0M IfOBSBN MA.8TXB8, * 

Engraved in the hightst style qf mezzotint. 
ninatrated by appropriate Articles in Prose and Terse* 

Nxw (szcoNs) EDinoar. 1 toL 8to. 
Bound in Turkey Moroooo, panelled sides, $4.50 ; muslin, gilt & gilt edgee, $3.76. 



Cabinet of Modern Art New Series. 

A OOLLSOnON OF TWXNTT-FirB SUBJECTS FROM MODERN MASTKR8| KNGBATXD IN TBI 

HX0HX8T 8TTLE OF MEZZOTINT, 

illttstrateti bg appropriate 9lrt{cU0 in ^ttmt anti Ferse. 

This second sertesy or volume qf the Cabinet is entirdy diferent in iUutiraiiont 
and letter press ^rom the first series, or volume. 1 vol. Svo, 

Bound in Turkey Morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; muslin, gilt sides A edges $3.76. 



Tuppefs Proverbial Philosophy. 

SMALL QTJABTO. 

PBOVEBBIAL PEILOSOPEY; A BOOK OF THOUOHTS AKD AROXTMEIITS^ 

ORIGINALLT TREATED. 

BY MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, D. C. L., F. R. S. 

Revised and authorized edition; newly and splendidly illustrated with sixteen 

engravit^fs. 1 vol. smaU quarto. 

Bound in Turkey Morocco, panelled rides, $5.25 ; muslin, gilt sides & edges, $4^. 



Tuppefs Proverbial Philosophy. 

BTJODEOIMO. 

PROTERBIAL PHILOSOPHT : A BOOK OF THOUGHTS AND ARGUUEITTB 

ORIGINALLY TREATED. 

38a iRartin ^farquj^ar QTupprr, 9. CE. H., JT. B. J5. 

Revised and authorized edition, splendidly iUuftrated with twelve engravings; to 
which is added an Essay on the FhOosophy qf J^voerbSf 

BT JAME8 OBTON, ESQ. 1 ToL 12mO. 

Bound in Turkij Moroooo gilt, $2.82; muslin, gilt and gUt sldes^ ^.<M« 
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